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THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 


The poem De Contempt Mundt was written in dactylic hexam- 
eter Latin verse by Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluni, who lived 
in the earlier half of the twelfth century. 
sand lines divided into three books. 


Hora novissima, tempora pessimna 
. Sunt, vigilemus. 

Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter 
Ille supremus. 

TImminet, imminet et mala terminet, 
A@ qua coronet, 

Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, 
8thera donet, 

Auferat aspera duraque pondera 
Mentes onustz 

Sobria muniat, improba puniat, 
Utraque juste, 


Which have been rendered : — 


Hours of the latest! times of the basest ! 
Our vigil before us ! 

Judgment eternal of Being supernal 
Now hanging o'er us! 

Evil to terminate, equity vindicate, 
Cometh the Kingly ; 

Righteousness seeing, anxious hearts freeing. 
Crowning each singly, 

Bearing life's weariness, tasting life’s bitterness, 
Life as it nust be, 

Th’ righteous retain'ng, sinners arraigning, 
Judging all justly. 


The translation following is of a portion of the poem distin- 
guished by the sub-title ** LAUS PATRI4i CCELESTIS. 


THE world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late ; 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate, — 
The Judge that comes in merey, 
The Judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right. 
When the just and gentle Monarch 
Shall summon from the tomb, 
Let man, the guilty, tremble, 
For Man, the God, shall doom ! 


Arise, arise, good Christian, 

Let right to wrong succeed ; 
Let penitential sorrow 

To heavenly gladness lead, — 
To the light that hath no evening, 

That knows nor moon nor sun, 
The light so new and golden, 

The light that is but one. 


It contained three titou- 
The poem commences : — 


And when the Sole-Begotten 
Shall render up once more 
The kingdom to the FaTHer, 
Whose own it was before, 
Then glory yet unheard of 
Shall shed abroad its ray, 
Resolving all eniginas, 
An endless Sabbath-day. 


For thee, O dear, dear Country ! 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep. 
The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 


O one, O only Mansion } 
O Paradise of Joy, 
Where tears ave ever banished, 
And smiles have uo alloy ! 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall ; 
With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze, 
The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays ; 
Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ; 
Thy Saints build up its fabric, 
Aud the corner-stone is CHRIST. 


The Cross is all thy splendor, 
The Crucified thy praise ; 
His laud and benediction 
Thy ransomed people raise : 
‘Jesus, the Gem of Beauty. 
True God and Man,” they sing, 
“The never-failing Garden, 
The ever-golden Ring ; 
The Door, the Pledge, the Husband, 
The Guardian of his Court ; 
The Day-star of Salvation, 
The Porter and the Port !”’ 
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Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no time, bright day ! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away ! 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy tower ; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower ! 


Thou feel’st in mystic rapture, 
O Bride that know’st no guile, 

The Prince’s sweetest kisses, 
The Prince's loveliest smile ; 

Unfading lilies, bracelets 
Of living pearl thine own ; 

The Lamb is ever near thee, 
The Bridegroom thine alone. 

The Crown is he to guerdon, 
The Buckler to protect, 

And he himself the Mansion, 
And he the Architect. 


The only art thou needest — 
Thanksgiving for thy lot ; 
The only joy thou seekest — 
The Life where Death is not. 
And all thine endless leisure, 
In sweetest accents, sings 
The ill that was thy merit, 
The wealth that is thy King’s ! 


Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice oppressed. 
I know not, O I know not, 

What social joys are there ! 
What radiancy of glory, 

What light beyond compare ! 


And when J fain would sing them, 
My spirit fails and faints ; 

And vainly would it image 
The assembly of the Saints, 


They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And all the martyr throng ; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The daylight is serene ; 
The pastures of the Blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 


There is the Throne of David, 
And there, from care released, 

The song of them that triumph, 
The shout of them that feast ; 


And they who, with their Leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 
Are clad in robes of white ! 


.O holy, placid harp-notes 


Of that eternal hymn ! 
O sacred, sweet reflection, 
And peace of Seraphim ! 
O thirst, forever ardent, 
Yet evermore content ! 
O true peculiar vision 
Of God cunctipotent ! 
Ye know the many mansions 
For many a glorious name, 
And divers retributions 
That divers merits claim ; 
For midst the constellations 
That deck our earthly sky, 
This star than that is brighter — 
And so it is on high, 


Jerusalem the glorious ! 
The glory of the Elect! 


~ O dear and future vision 


That eager hearts expect ! 
Even now by faith I see thee, 
Even here thy walls discern ; 
To thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive, and pant, and yearn. 


Jerusalem the only, 
That look’st from heaven below, 
In thee is all my glory, 
In me is all my woe ; 
And though my body may not, 
My spirit seeks thee fain, 
Till flesh and earth return me 
To earth and flesh again. 


O none can tell thy bulwarks, 
How gloriously they rise ! 
O none can tell thy capitals 
Of beautiful device ! 
Thy loveliness oppresses 
All human thought and heart ; 
And none, O peace, O Zion, 
Can sing thee as thou art ! 


New mansion of new people, 
Whom God’s own love and light 
Promote, increase, make holy, 
Identify, unite ! 
Thou City of the Angels ! 
Thou City of the Lord ! 
Whose everlasting music 
Is the glorious decachord ! 
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And there the band of Prophets 
United praise ascribes, 
And there the twelvefold chorus 
Of Israel’s ransomed tribes, 
The lily-beds of virgins, 
The roses’ martyr-glow, 
The cohort of the Fathers 
Who kept the faith below. 


And there the Sole-Begotten 
Is Lord in regal state, — 
He, Judah’s mystic Lion, 
He, Lamb Immaculate. 
O fields that know no sorrow ! 
O state that fears no strife ! 
O princely bowers ! O land of flowers ! 
O realm and home of Life ! 


Jerusalem, exulting 
On that securest shore, 

I hope thee, wish thee, sing thee, 
And love thee evermore ! 

I ask not for my merit, 
I seek not to deny 

My merit is destruction, 

A child of wrath am I; 
But yet with faith I venture 
And hope upon my way ; 
For those perennial guerdons 

I labor night and day. 


The best and dearest FATHER, 
Who made me and who saved, 


oo 
or 
i) 


Bore with me in defilement, 
And from defilement laved, 
When in his strength I struggle, 
For very joy I leap, 

When in my sin I totter, 
I weep, or try to weep : 

Then grace, sweet grace celestial, 
Shall all its love display, 

And David’s Royal Fountain 
Purge every sin away. 


O mine, my golden Zion ! 
O lovelier far than gold, 

With laurel-girt battalions, 
And safe victorious fold ! 

O sweet and blessed Country, 
Shall I ever see thy face ? 

O sweet and blessed Country, 
Shall I ever win thy grace ? 

I have the hope within me 
To comfort and to bless ! 

Shall I ever win the prize itself £ 
O tell me, tell me, Yes! 


Exult ! O dust and ashes ! 

The Lord shall be thy part ; 
His only, his forever, 

Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 
Exult, O dust and ashes ! 

The Lord shall be thy part ; 
His only, his forever, 

Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 


From the Latin of BERNARD DE MORLAIX 
Translation of JOHN MASON NEALE. 


DIES IRA. 


{A Latin poem by THOMAS OF CELANO (a Neapolitan village), about A.D. 1250. Perhaps no poem has been more frequently 
translated. A German collector published eighty-seven versions in German. Dr. Coles, of Newark, N, J., has made thirteen. Seven 
are given in the ‘Seven Great Hymns of the Medieval Church,” Randolph & Co., N.Y. The version here given preserves the 


measure of the original.] 


DIES IRA, DIES ILLA, dies tribulationis et angustia, dies ca- 
lamitatis et miseria, dies tenebrarum et caliginis, dies nebula et 
turbinis dies tube et clangoris super civitatis munitas, et super 


angutlos excelsos ! —Sophonias i. 15, 16. 


Dries ire, dies illa ! 
Solvet seeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus ! 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


THAT DAY, A DAY OF WRATH, a day of trouble and distress, a 
day of wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and gloonrn- 
ness, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the trumpet 
and alarm against the fenced cities, and against the high tow- 
ers !— Zephaniah i. 15, 16. 


Day of vengeance, without morrow ! 
Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 
As from Saint and Seer we borrow. 


Ah! what terror is impending, 
When the Judge is seen descending, 
And each secret veil is rending ! 


To the throne, the trumpet sounding, 
Through the sepulchres resounding, 
Summons all, with voice astounding. 
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Mors stupebit, et natura, Death and Nature, mazed, are quaking, 
Quum resurget creatura, When, the grave's long slumber breaking, 
Judicanti responsura. Man to judgment is awaking. 

Liber scriptus proferetur, On the written Volume’s pages, 

In quo totum continetur, Life is shown in all its stages — 

Unde mundus judicetur. Judgment-record of past ages. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, Sits the Judge, the raised arraigning, 
Quidquid latet, apparebit : Darkest mysteries explaining, 

Nil inultum remanebit. Nothing unavenged remaining. 

Quid sum, miser! tune dicturus, What shall I then say, unfriended, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, By no advocate attended, 

Quum vix justus sit securus ? When the just are scarce defended ? 
Rex tremende majestatis, King of majesty tremendous, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, By thy saving grace defend us, 
Salva‘me, fons pietatis ! Fount of pity, safety send us ! 
Recordare, Jesu pie, Holy Jesus, meek, forbearing, 

Quod sum causa tue vie ; For my sins the death-crown wearing, 
Ne me perdas illa die ! Save me, in that day, despairing ! 
Queerens me, sedisti lassus, Worn and weary, thou hast sought me ; 
Redemisti, erucem passus : By thy cross and passion bought me — 
Tantus labor non sit cassus ! Spare the hope thy labors brought me ! 
Juste Judex ultionis, Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Donum fac remissionis Give, O give me absolution 

Ante diem rationis ! Ere the day of dissolution ! 

Ingemisco tanquam reus, As a guilty culprit groaning, 

A ni 0 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; Flushed my face, my errors owning, 
Supplicanti parce, Deus ! Hear, O God, my spirit’s moaning ! 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 

Et latronem exaudisti, Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. Bad’st me hope in my contrition. 
Preces me non sunt digne, In my prayers no grace discerning, 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne Yet on me thy favor turning, 

Ne perenni cremer igne ! Save my soul from endless burning ! 
Inter oves locum preesta, Give me, when thy sheep confiding 
Et ab hedis me sequestra, Thou art from the goats dividing, 
Statuens in parte dextra. On thy right a place abiding ! 
Confutatis maledictis, When the wicked are confounded, 
Flammis acribus addictis, And by bitter flames surrounded, 
Voca me cum benedictis ! Be my joyful pardon sounded ! 

Oro supplex et acclinis, Prostrate, all my guilt discerning, 
Cor contritum «uasi cinis, Heart as though to ashes turning ; 
Gere curam mei finis ! Save, O save me from the burning ! 
Lacrymosa dies illa, Day of weeping, when from ashes 
Qua resurget ex fayilla Man shall rise mid lightning flashes, — 
Judicandus homo reus ; Guilty, trembling with contrition, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus ! Save him, Father, from perdition ! 


THOMAS A CELANO, JOHN A. DIX. 
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STABAT MATER DOLOROSA. 


[A Latin poem, written in the thirteenth century by JACOPONE, a Franciscan friar, of Umbria. Of this and the two preceding poems 
Dr. Neale says: ‘‘ The De Contempti is the most lovely, the Dies /r@ the most sublime, and the Stabat Mater the most pathetic, of 
medizval poems."} 


STABAT Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius ; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


O quam tristis et afflicta, 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater unigeniti, 
Que meerebat et dolebat, 
Pia mater, dum videbat 
Nati peenas inclyti! 


Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret 
In tanto supplicio ? 
Quis non posset contristari 
Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio ? 


Pro peccatis suze gentis, 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, 
Et flagellis subditum. 
Vidit suum dulcem natum, 
Morientem, desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum. 


Eia mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 
Fac ut ardeat cor neum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut illi complaceam. 


Sancta Mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide. 
Tui nati vulnerati, 
Tain dignati pro me pati, 
Pcenas mecum divide. 


Fac me vere tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 

Donec ego vixero ; 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Et tibi me sociare 

Tn planctu desidero. 


Virgo virginum preclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amavra ; 


Fac me tecum plangere ; 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 


Passionis fac consortem, 
Et plagas recolere. 


Stoop the afflicted mother weeping, 
Near the cross her station keeping 
Whereon hung her Son and Lord ; 
Through whose spirit sympathizing, 
Sorrowing and agonizing, 
Also passed the cruel sword. 


Oh! how mournful and distressed 
Was that favored and most blessed 
Mother of the only Son, 
Trembling, grieving, bosom heaving, 
While perceiving, scarce believing, 
Pains of that Illustrious One ! 


Who the man, who, called a brother, 

Would not weep, saw he Christ’s mother 
In such deep distress and wild ? 

Who could not sad tribute render 

Witnessing that mother tender 
Agonizing with her child ? 


For his people’s sins atoning, 
Him she saw in torments groaning, 
Given to the scourger’s rod ; 
Saw her darling offspring dying, 
Desolate, forsaken, crying, 
Yield his spirit up to God. 


Make me feel thy sorrow’s power, 

That with thee I tears may shower, 
Tender mother, fount of love ! 

Make my heart with love unceasing 

Burn toward Christ the Lord, that pleasing 
I may be to him above. 


Holy mother, this be granted, 

That the slain one’s wounds be planted 
Firmly in my heart to bide. 

Of him wounded, all astounded — 

Depths unbounded for me sounded — 
All the pangs with me divide. 


Make me weep with thee in union ; 
With the Crucified, communion 
In his grief and suffering give ; 
Near the cross, with tears unfailing, 
I would join thee in thy wailing 
Here as long as I shall live. 


Maid of maidens, all excelling ! 
Be not bitter, me repelling ; 

Make thou me a mourner too ; 
Make me bear about Christ’s dying, 
Share his passion, shame defying ; 

All his wounds in me renew. 
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Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 

Et cruore filii ; 
Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 

In die judicii. 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi preemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur 


Paradisi gloria. 
FRA JACOPONE. 


Wound for wound be there created ; 
With the cross intoxicated 
For thy Son’s dear sake, I pray — 
May I, fired with pure affection, 
Virgin, have throngh thee protection 
In the solemn Judgment Day. 


Let me by the cross be warded, 

By the death of Christ be guarded, 
Nourished by divine supplies. 
When the body death hath riven, 
Grant that to the soul be given 
Glories bright of Paradise. 


ABRAHAM COLES, 


Sar 


VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


(This hymn was written in the tenth century by ROBERT II., the gentle son of HUGH CAPET. It is often mentioned as second in 


rank to the Dies /r@.] 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Et emitte cclitus 
Lucis tue radium. 


Veni, pater pauperum, 
Veni, dator munerum, 
Veni, Jumen cordium. 


Consolator optime, 
Dulcis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium. 


In labore requies, 
In estu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 


O lux beatissima ! 
Reple cordis intima, 
Tuorum fidelium. 


Sine tuo numine, 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 


Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium. 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 


Da tuis fidelibus, 
In te confidentibus, 
Sacrum septenarium ; 


Da virtutis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium ! 
ROBERT II, OF FRANCE 


Comer, Holy Ghost ! thou fire divine ! 
From highest heaven on us down shine ! 
Comforter, be thy comfort mine ! 


Come, Father of the poor, to earth ; 
Come, with thy gifts of precious worth ; 
Come, Light of all of mortal birth ! 


Thou rich in comfort! Ever blest 
The heart where thou art constant guest, 
Who giv’st the heavy-laden rest. 


Come, thou in whom our toil is sweet, 
Our shadow in the noonday heat, 
Before whom mourning flieth fleet. 


Bright Sun of Grace ! thy sunshine dart 
On all who cry to thee apart, 
And fill with gladness every heart. 


Whate’er without thy aid is wrought, 
Or skilful deed, or wisest thought, 
God counts it vain and merely naught. 


O cleanse us that we sin no more, 
O’er parched souls thy waters pour ; 
Heal the sad heart that acheth sore. 


Thy will be ours in all our ways ; 
O melt the frozen with thy rays ; 
Call home the lost in error’s maze. 


And grant us, Lord, who cry to thee, 
And hold the Faith in unity, 
Thy precious gifts of charity ; 


That we may live in holiness, 
And find in death our happiness, 
And dwell with thee in lasting bliss ! 


CATHARINE WINKWORTH. 
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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS. 


‘This hymn, one cf the most important in the service of the latin Church, has been sometimes attributed to the EMPEROR 
CHARLEMAGNE. The better opinion, however, inclines to POPP GREGORY l,, called the Great, as the author, and fixes its origin 
somewhere in the sixth century.] 


VENI, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Inple superna gratia, 
Que tu creasti pectora. 


Qui diceris Paraclitus, 
Altissimi donum Dei, 
Fons vivus, ignis, caritas, 
Et spiritalis unctio. 


Tu septiformis munere, 
Dextre Dei tu digitus 

Tu rite promissum Patris, 
Sermone ditans guttura. 


Accende lumen sensibus, 
Infunde amorem cordibus, 
Infirma nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 


Hostem repellas longius, 
Pacemque dones protinus : 
Ductore sic te previo 
Vitemus onine noxium. 


Per te sciamus da Patrem, 
Noscamus atque Filium ; 
Te utriusque Spiritzm 
Credamus omni tempore. 


Deo Patri sit gloria 
Et Filio qui a mortuis 
Surrexit, ac Paraclito, 
In seculorum secula. 
ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, 


CREATOR Spirit, by whose aid 

The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every pious mind, 

Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 

And make thy temples worthy thee. 


O source of uncreated light, 

The Father's promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing. 


Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 
Rich in thy seven-fold energy ! 
Thou strength of his almighty hand, 


Whose power does heaven and earth command ! 


Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 
Who dost the gifts of tongues dispense, 
And crown’st thy gift with eloquence ! 


Refine and purge our earthly parts ; 
But, O, inflame and fire our hearts ! 
Our frailties help, our vice control, 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 

And when rebellious they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand and hold ’em down. 


Chase from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us on the way. 


Make us eternal truths receive, 

And practise all that we believe ; 
Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father and the Son by thee. 


Immortal honor, endless fame, 
Attend the Almighty Father’s name ; 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 

Who for lost man’s redemption died ; 
And equal adoration be, 


Eternal Paraclete, to thee. 
TOHN DRYDEN 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


O MOTHER dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? 

When shall my sorrows have an end, — 
Thy joys when shall I see ? 


O happy harbor of God’s saints! 
O sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no sorrow can be found, 
Nor grief, nor care, nor toil. 


No dimly cloud o’ershadows thee, 
Nor gloom, nor darksome night ; 

But every soul shines as the sun, 
For God himself gives light. 


Thy walls are made of precious stone, 
Thy bulwarks diamond-square, 

Thy gates are all of orient pearl, — 
O God! if I were there ! 


O my sweet home, Jerusalem ! 
Thy joys when shall | see ?— 
The King sitting upon thy throne, 

And thy felicity ? 


Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green, 

Where grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 


Quite through the streets with pleasing sound 
The flood of life doth flow ; 

And on the banks, on every side, 
The trees of life do grow. 


These trees each month yield ripened fruit ; 
Forevermore they spring, 

And all the nations of the earth 

» To thee their honors bring. 


Jerusalem, God’s dwelling-place 
Full sore I long to see ; 

O that my sorrows had an end, 
That I might dwell in thee ! 


I long to see Jerusalem, 
The comfort of us all ; 

For thou art fair and beautiful, — 
None ill can thee befall. 


No candle needs, no moon to shine, 
No glittering star to light ; 

For Christ the King of Righteousness 
Forever shineth bright. 


O, passing happy were my state, 
Might | be worthy found 


To wait upon my. God and King, 
His praises there ‘to sound | 


Jerusalem! Jerusaiem ! 
Thy joys fain would I see ; 
Come quickly, Lord, and end my grief, 
And take me home to thee! 


DAVID DICKSON, 


—_@— 


LITANY. 


SAVIOUR, when in dust to thee 
Low we bend the adoring knee ; 
When, repentant, to the skies 
Scarce we lift our weeping eyes, — 
O, by all thy pains and woe 
Suffered once for man below, 
Bending from thy throne on high, 
Hear our solemn litany! 


By thy helpless infant years ; 

By thy life of want and tears ; 

By thy days of sore distress 

In the savage wilderness ; 

By the dread mysterious hour 

Of the insulting tempter’s power, — 
Turn, O, turn a favoring eye, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By the sacred griefs that wept 

O'’er the grave where Lazarus slept ; 
By the boding tears that flowed 
Over Salem’s loved abode ; 

By the anguished sigh that told 
Treachery lurked within thy fold, — 
From thy seat above the sky 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thine hour of dire despair ; 

By thine agony of prayer ; 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and torturing scorn ; 
By, the gloom that veiled the skies 
O’er the dreadful sacrifice, — 

Listen to our humble ery, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thy deep expiring groan ; 

By the sad sepulchral stone ; 

By the vault whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising God ; 

O, from earth to heaven restored, 
Mighty, reascended Lord, — 
Listen, listen to the ery 

Of our solemn litany ! 


SIR ROBERT GRANT 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When I lie within my bed, 

Sick at heart, and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When the artless doctor sees 

No one hope but of his fees, 

And his skill runs on the lees, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When his potion and his pill 

Has or none or little skill, 

Meet for nothing but to kill, — 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When the passing-bell doth toll, 

And the Furies, in a shoal, 

Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the priest his last hath prayed, 

And I nod to what is said 

Because my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When, God knows, I’m tost about 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass be out, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the tempter me pursu’th 

With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears, and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the judgment is revealed, 
And that opened which was sealed, — 
When to thee | have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
ROBERT HERRICK. 


DESIRE. 


THou, who dost dwell alone ; 

Thou, who dost know thine own ; 

Thou, to whem all are known, 

From the cradle to the grave, — 
Save, O, save! 


From the world’s temptations ; 

From tribulations ; 

From that fierce anguish 

Wherein we languish ; 

From that torpor deep 

Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave, — 
Save, O, save! 


When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher ; 

But the arch-tiend Pride 

Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprize, 

Sealing her eagle eyes, 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion, 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence ; 

Strong to dleceive, strong to enslave, — 
Save, O, save ! 


From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature 
That mars thy creature ; 
From grief, that is but passion ; 
From mirth, that is but feigning ; 
From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; — 
Thine old strength revealing, 

Save, O, save ! 


From doubt, where all is double, 

Where wise men are not strong ; 

Where comfort turns to trouble ; 

Where just men suffer wrong ; 

Where sorrow treads on joy ; 

Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 

Where faiths are built on dust ; 

Where love is half mistrust, 

Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea ; 
O, set us free! 


O, let the false dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie, 
Tossing continually. 
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O, where thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb ; 
Let all words be mild ; 
All strife be reconciled ; 
All pains beguiled. 
Light bring no blindness ; 
Love no unkindness ; 
Knowledge no ruin ; 
Fear no undoing, 
From the cradle to the grave, — 
Save, O, save! 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


—_e—_ 


MY GOD, I LOVE THEE. 


My God, I love thee! not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 

Nor because those who love thee not 
Must burn eternally. 


Thou, O my Jesus, thou didst me 
Upon the cross embrace ! 

For me didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace, 


And griefs and torments numberless, 
And sweat of agony, 

Yea, death itself, — and all for one 
That was thine enemy. 


Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 
Should | not love thee well ? 

Not for the hope of winning heaven, 
Nor of escaping hell ; 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; 

But as thyself hast loved me, 
O everlasting Lord ! 


F’en so I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, — 
Solely because thou art my God, 


And my eternal King. 


From the Latin of ST FRANCIS XAVIER, 
Translation of EDWARD CASWALL, 


—_@— 


DROP, DROP, SLOW TEARS. 


Drop, drop, slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet 
Which brought from heaven 

The news and Prince of peace! 
Cease not, wet eyes, 

His mercies to entreat ; 
To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease ; 


In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let his eye 
See sin but through my tears. 
PHINEAS FLETCHER, 
——o— 


DARKNESS IS THINNING. 


Darxness is thinning ; shadows are retreating ; 
Morning and light are coming in their beauty ; 
Suppliant seek we, with an earnest outery, 


God the Almighty ! 


So that our Master, having mercy on us, 

May repel languor, may bestow salvation, 

Granting us, Father, of thy loving-kindness 
Glory hereafter ! 


This, of his merey, ever blessed Godhead, 
Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, give us, — 
Whom through the wide world celebrate forever 
Blessing and glory ! 
From the Latin of St. GREGORY THE GREAT. 
Translation of JOHN MASON NEALE 


— os 


DELIGHT IN GOD. 


1 LovE, and have some cause to love, the earth, — 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good ; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 
She is my tender nurse, she gives me food : 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with 
thee ? 
Or what ’s my mother or my nurse to me ? 


I love the air, — her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite 
me ; 
Her shrill-mouthed choir sustain me with their 
flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes delight ine : 
But what’s the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to thee ? 


I love the sea, — she is my fellow-creature, 

My careful purveyor ; she provides me store ; 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore : 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee, 

What is the ocean or her wealth to me ? 


To heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 
Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky : 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to 
thee ? 
Without thy presence, heaven ’s no heaven to 
me 
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Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 
Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without thy presence, air’s a rank infection ; 
Without thy presence, heaven ’s itself no 
pleasure : 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in thee, 
What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me? 


The highest honors that the world can boast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 

the brightest beams of glory are, at most, 
ut dying sparkles of thy living fire ; 
The loudest flames that earth can kindle be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thee. 


Without thy presence, wealth is bags of cares ; 
Wisdom but folly ; joy, disquiet — sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing 
madness ; 
Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being, when compared with 
thee. 


In having all things, and not thee, what have I ? 
Not having thee, what have my labors got ? 
Let ine enjoy but thee, what further crave 1? 
And having thee alone, what have I not ? 
1 wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 


thee ! 
FRANCIS QUARLES. 


—o— 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


Giver me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gauge ; 
And thus J ’ll take my pilgrimage ! 


Blood must be my body’s balmer, 
No other balm will there be given ; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven, 
Over the silver mountains 
Where spring the nectar fountains : 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after, it will thirst no more. 


Then by that happy, blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparelled fresh like me. 
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I'll take them first 
To quench their thirst, 
And taste of nectar’s suckets 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 


And when our bottles and all we 

Ave filled with immortality, 

Then the blest paths we ’ll travel, 
Strewed with rubies thick as gravel, — 
Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 
High walls of coral, and pearly bowers. 
From thence to Heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl ; 

No conscience molten into gold, 

No forged accuser, bought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s Attorney ; 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 

And he hath angels, but no fees ; 

And when the grand twelve-million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 

*Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 
Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader, 
Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder ! 

Thou giv’st salvation even for alms, — 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palins, 

And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 
That, since my flesh must die so soon, 
And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head ; 

Then am I, like a palmer, fit 

To tread those blest paths which before I writ. 


Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


——o— 


A TRUE LENT. 


Is this a fast, — to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or rage'd to go, 
Or show 
A downeast look, and sour ? 
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No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 

And meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate, — 
To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin, — 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


ROBERT HERRICK, 


—¢— 


BRIEFS, 


WATER TURNED INTO WINE. 


THE conscious water saw its God and blushed. 


THE WIDOW’S MITES. 


Two mites, two drops, yet all her house and land, 
Fall from a steady heart, though trembling hand : 
The other’s wanton wealth foams high, and brave ; 
The other cast away, she only gave. 


” 


‘“TWO WENT UP TO THE TEMPLE TO PRAY. 


Two went to pray? O, rather say, 
One went to brag, the other to pray ; 


One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not lend his eye ; 


One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 
RICHARD CRASHAW, 


——@—_ 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. 


Lone pored St. Austin o’er the sacred page, 
And doubt and darkness overspread his mind ; 

On God’s mnysterious being thought the Sage, 
The Triple Person in one Godhead joined. 
The more he thought, the harder did he find 

To solve the various doubts which fast arose ; 
And as a ship, caught by imperious wind, 

Tosses where chance its shattered body throws, 

So tossed his troubled soul, and nowhere found 

repose. 


Heated and feverish, then he closed his tome, 
And went to wander by the ocean-side, 

Where the cool breeze at evening loved to come, 
Murmuring responsive to the murmuring tide ; 


And as Augustine-o’er its margent wide 
Strayed, deeply pondering the puzzling theme, 
A little child before him he espied : 
In earnest labor did the urchin seem, 
Working with heart intent close by the sounding 
stream. 


He looked, and saw the child a hole had scooped, 
Shallow and narrow in the shining sand, 

O’er which at work the laboring infant stooped, 
Still pouring water in with busy hand. 
The saint addressed the child in accents bland : 

“Fair boy,” quoth he, ‘‘I pray what toil is thine? 
Let me its end and purpose understand.” 

The boy replied : ‘‘ An easy task is mine, 

To sweep into this hole all the wide ocean’s brine.” 


‘*O foolish boy !” the saint exclaimed, “‘ to hope 
That the broad ocean in that hole should lie!” 

**O foolish saint!” exclaimed the boy; ‘‘ thy 

scope 

Is still more hopeless than the toil I ply, 
Who think’st to comprehend God’s nature high 

In the small compass of thine human wit ! 
Sooner, Augustine, sooner far, shall I 

Confine the ocean in this tiny pit, 

Than finite minds conceive God’s nature in- 


finite!” 
ANONYMOUS, 
—e— 


I WOULD I WERE AN EXCELLENT 


DIVINE. 


I woutp I were an excellent divine 
That had the Bible at my fingers’ ends ; 
That men might hear out of this mouth of mine 
How God doth make his enemies his friends ; 
Rather than with a thundering and long prayer 
Be led into presumption, or despair. 


This would I be, and would none other be, 
But a religious servant of my God ; 

And know there is none other God but he, 
And willingly to suffer mercy’s rod, — 

Joy in his grace, and live but in his love, 

And seek my bliss but in the world above. 


And I would frame a kind of faithful prayer, 
For all estates within the state of grace, 
That careful love might never know despair, 

Nor servile fear might faithful love deface ; 
And this would I both day and night devise 
To make my humble spirit’s exercise. 


And I would read the rules of sacred life ; 
Persuade the troubled soul to patience ; 
The husband care, and comfort to the wife, 
To child and servant due obedience ; 
Faith to the friend, and to the neighbor peace, 
That love might live, and quarrels all might cease. 
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Prayer for the health of all that are diseased, 
Confession unto all that are convicted, 

And patience unto all that are displeased, 
And comfort unto all that are afflicted, 

And merey unto all that have offended, 

And grace to all, that all may be amended. 


NICHOLAS BRETON, 


oe 


ADAM’S MORNING HYMN IN PARADISE. 


FROM “ PARADISE LOST,” BOOK V. 


THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 
On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
if better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou 

fall’st. 

Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fliest, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honor to the world’s great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 


That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 


‘| To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 


Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 
MILTON. 
—\_e— 


PRAISE. 


To write a verse or two is all the praise 
That I can raise ; 
Mend my estate in any wayes, 
Thou shalt have more. 


I go to church; help me to wings, and I 
Will thither flie ; 
Or, if I mount unto the skie, 
I will do more. 


Man is all weaknesse : there is no such thing 
As Prince or King : 
His arm is short ; yet with a sling 
He may do more. 


A herb destilled, and drunk, may dwell next doore, 
On the same floore, 
To a brave soul : Exalt the poore, 
They can do more. 


O, raise me then! poore bees, that work all day, 
Sting my delay, 
Who have a work, as well as they, 
And much, much more. 
GEORGE HERBERT, 


—o— 


UP HILL. 


Does the road wind up hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 
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Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 


LxaD, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on ! 

The night is dark, and | am far from home, — 
Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet ; 1 do not ask to see 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on : 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on ! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on ; 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 


—_@— 


FROM ‘“‘THE CHURCH PORCH.” 


THOU whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 

Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure, 

Hearken unto a Verser, who may chance 

Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure : 
A verse may find him who a sermon flies 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 


When thou dost purpose aught (within thy 
power), 
Be sure to doe it, though it be but small ; 
Constancie knits the bones, and make us stowre, 
When wanton pleasures beckon us to thrall. 
Who breaks his own bond, forfeiteth himself ; 
What nature made a ship, he makes a shelf. 


By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest ; for ’tis thine own ; 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows finde, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doores his 
minde. 
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In clothes, cheap handsomenesse doth bea the 
bell. Pe 
Wisdome’s a trimmer thing than shop e’er gave. 
Say not then, This with that lace will do well ; 
But, This with my discretion will be brave. 
Much curiousnesse is a perpetual wooing ; 
Nothing, with labor ; folly, long a doing. 


When once thy foot enters the church, be bare. 
God is more there than thou ; for thou art there 
Only by his permission. Then beware, 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. 
Kneeling ne’er spoiled silk stockings ; quit 
thy state ; 
All equal are within the church's gate. 


Resort to sermons, but to prayers most : 
Praying’s the end of preaching. 0, be drest ! 
Stay not for th’ other pin: why thou hast lost 
A joy for it worth worlds. Thus hell doth jest 
Away thy blessings, and extremely flout thee, 
Thy clothes being fast, but thy soul loose 
about thee. 


Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge : 
If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speak something good. if a7! 
want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth Pa-ti-ence. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
ase 


ART THOU WEARY ? 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
‘“Come to me,” saith One, ‘‘and coming, 
Be at rest.” 


Hath he marks to lead me to him, 
If he be my Guide ? 

‘In his feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And his side.” 


Is there diadem, as monarch, 
That his brow adorns ? 

““ Yea, a crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


If I find him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here ? 
‘*Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to him, 
What hath he at last ? 

‘Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan passed.” 
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If I ask him to receive me, 
Will he say me nay? 
“Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless ? 
‘Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, Yes.” 
From the Latin of ST. STEPHEN THE SABAITE. 
Translation of JOHN MASON NEALE. 
——— 


TO HEAVEN APPROACHED A SUFI 
SAINT. 


To heaven approached a Sufi Saint, 
From groping in the darkness late, 

And, tapping timidly and faint, 
Besought admission at God’s gate. 


Said God, ‘‘ Who seeks to enter here ?” 
‘OT is I, dear Friend,” the Saint replied, 

And trembling much with hope and fear. 
“Tf it be thow, without abide.” 


Sadly to earth the poor Saint turned, 
To bear the scourging of life’s rods ; 

But aye his heart within him yearned 
To mix and lose its love in God’s. 


He roamed alone through weary years, 
By cruel men still scorned and mocked, 
Until from faith’s pure fires and tears 
Again he rose, and modest knocked. 


Asked God, ‘‘ Who now is at the door ?”’ 
“It is thyself, beloved Lord,” 
Answered the Saint, in doubt no more, 
But clasped and rapt in his reward. 
From the Persian of DSCHELLALEDDIN RUMI. 
Translation of WILLIAM R. ALGER, 


——-—— 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 


Vitraw spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
O, the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
‘And let me languish into life ! 


Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away ! 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 


The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 


With sounds seraphic ring ; 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O Death! where is thy sting ? 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
— 


PRAYER. 


O Gop! though sorrow be my fate, 

And the world’s hate 
For my heart’s faith pursue me, 

My peace they cannot take away ; 

From day to day 
Thou dost anew imbue me ; 

Thou art not far ; a little while 

Thou hid’st thy face, with brighter smile 
Thy father-love to show me. 


Lord, not my will, but thine, be done ; 
Tf I sink down 

When men to terrors leave me, 
Thy father-love still warms my breast ; 
All’s for the best ; 

Shall man have power to grieve me, 
When bliss eternal is my goal, 
And thou the keeper of my soul, 

Who never will deceive me ? 


Thou art my shield, as saith the Word. 
Christ Jesus, Lord, 

. Thou standest pitying by me, 
And lookest on each grief of mine 
And if ’t were thine : 

What, then, though foes may try me, 
Though thorns be in my path concealed ? 
World, do thy worst ! God is my shield! 

And will be ever nigh me. 

Translated froin MARY, QUEEN OF HUNGARY 


—o— 


THE MARTYRS’ HYMN. 


FiunG to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 

The martyrs’ ashes, watched, 
Shall gathered be at last ; 
And from that scattered dust, 

Around us and abroad, 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 


The Father hath received 
Their latest living breath ; 
And vain is Satan’s boast 
Of victory in their death ; 
Still, still, though dead, they speak, 
And, trumpet-tongued, proclaim 
To many a wakening land 


The one availing name. 
From the Gerinan of MARTIN LUTHER 
Translation of W. J. Fox. 
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THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 


[The author of this poem, one of the victims of the persecuting 
denry VIII., was burnt to death at Smithfield in 1546. It was made 
nd sung by her while a prisoner in Newgate.] 


LIKE as the arméd Knighte, » 
Appointed to the fielde, 

With this world wil I fight, 
And faith shal be my shilde. 


Faith is that weapon stronge, 
Which wil not faile at nede ; 
My foes therefore amonge, 
Therewith wil I procede. 


As it is had in strengthe, 

And forces of Christes waye, 

It wil prevaile at lengthe, 
Though all the devils saye naye. 


Faithe of the fathers olde 
Obtainéd right witness, 
Which makes me verye bolde 
To fear no worldes distress. 


I now rejoice in harte, 

And hope bides me do so ; 
For Christ wil take my part, 
And ease me of my wo. 


Thou sayst, Lord, whoso knocke,” 
To them wilt thou attende ; 
Undo, therefore, the locke, 

And thy stronge power sende. 


More enemies now I have 
Than heeres upon my head ; 
Let them not me deprave, 
But fight thou in my steade. 


On thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruell spight ; 
I set not by their hast, 

For thou art my delight. 


I am not she that list 
My anker to let fall 

For every drislinge mist ; 
My shippe’s substancial. 


Not oft I use to wright 

In prose, nor yet in ryme ; 
Yet wil I shewe one sight, 
That I sawe in my time : 


I sawe a royall throne, 

Where Justice shulde have sitte ; 
But in her steade was One 

Of inoody cruell witte. 


Absorpt was rightwisness, 

As by the raginge floude ; © 
Sathan, in his excess, 

Sucte up the guiltlesse bloude. 


Then thought I, — Jesus, Lorde, 
When thou shalt judge us all, 
Harde is it to recorde 

On these men what will fall. 


Yet, Lorde, I thee desire, 
For that they doe to me, 
Let them not taste the hire 
Of their iniquitie. 
ANNE ASKEWE. 


—_@— 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more, 
bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
““Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his 
state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
MILTON, 


—— oes 


SAID I NOT SO? 


Sarp I not so, —that I would sin no more ? 
Witness, my God, I did ; 

Yet I am run again upon the score : 
My faults cannot be hid. 


What shall I do ?— make vows and break them 
still ? 
*T will be but labor lost ; 
My good cannot prevail against mine ill : 
The business will be crost. 


O, say not so; thou canst not tell what strength 
Thy God may give thee at the length. 
Renew thy vows, and if thou keep the last, 
Thy God will pardon all that’s past. 
Vow while thou canst ; while thou canst vow, 
thou mayst 
Perhaps perform 1t when thou thinkest least, 
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Thy God hath not denied thee all, 
Whilst he permits thee but to call. 
Call to thy God for grace to keep 
Thy vows ; and if thou break them, weep. 
Weep for thy broken vows, and vow again : 
Vows made with tears cannot be still in vain. 
Then once again 
I vow to mend my ways ; 
Lord, say Amen, 
And thine be all the praise. 


GEORGE HERBERT. 
a a 


HEAVEN. 


O BEAUTEOUS God ! uncircumscribed treasure 
Of an eternal pleasure ! 

Thy throne is seated far 

Above the highest star, 

Where thou preparest a glorious place, 
Within the brightness of thy face, 

For every spirit 

To inherit 

That builds his hopes upon thy merit, 

And loves thee with a holy charity. 

What ravished heart, seraphic tongue, or eyes 
Clear as the morning rise, 

Can speak, or think, or see 

That bright eternity, 

Where the great King’s transparent throne 

Is of an entire jasper stone ? 

There the eye 

O’ the chrysolite, 

And a sky 

Of diamonds, rubies, chrysoprase, — 

And above all thy holy face, — 

Makes an eternal charity. 

When thou thy jewels up dost bind, that day 
Remember us, we pray, — 

That where the beryl lies, 

And the erystal ’bove the skies, 

There thou mayest appoint us place ; 
Within the brightness of thy face, — 

And our soul 

In the scroll 

Of life and blissfulness enroll, 

That we may praise thee to eternity. Allelujah ! 


JEREMY TAYLOR, 
—_@— 


“ROCK OF AGES.” 


“Such hymns are never forgotten. They cling to us through our 
whole life. We carry them with us upon our journey. We sing 
them in the forest. The workman follows the plough with sacred 
songs. Children catch them, and singing only for the juz it gives 
them now, are yet laying up for all their life food of the sweetest 
joy.” — HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


‘Rook of ages, cleft for me,” 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung. 
Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue ; 


Sang as little children sing ; 

Sang as sing the birds in June ; 
Fell the words like light leaves down 

On the current of the tune, — 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“Let me hide myself in thee :” 
Felt her soul no need to hide, — 
Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thought beside ; 
All the words unheedingly 
Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not that they might be 
On some other lips a prayer, — 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 
*T was a woman sung them now, 
Pleadingly and prayerfully ; 

Every word her heart did know. 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air, 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer, — 

** Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” — 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly, 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim 
“Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

Trembling though the voice and low, 
Rose the sweet strain peacefully 

Like a river in its flow ; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who life’s thorny path have passed ; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest, — 
““Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 

Sung above a coffin lid ; 
Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid. 
Nevermore, O storm-tossed soul ! 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 
Nevermore from billow’s roll, 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 
Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair, 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 

Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye still, the words would be, — 

“Let me hide myself in Thee.”’ 

PROF, EDWARD H, RICE, 
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THE SPIRIT-LAND. 


FATHER! thy wonders do not singly stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed ; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed. 

In finding thee are all things round us found ; 
In losing thee are all things lost beside ; 

Ears have we, but in vain strange voices sound ; 
And to our eyes the vision is denied. 

We wander in the country far remote, 
Mid tombs and ruined piles in death to dwell ; 
Or on the records of past greatness dote, 

And for a buried soul the living sell ; 

While on our path bewildered falls the night 
That ne’er returns us to the fields of light. 


JONES VERY. 


HEAVEN. 


Beyonp these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies, 
Where love becomes immortal ; 


A land whose life is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But blooms for aye eternal. 


We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers ; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there, 
Through those enchanted bowers. 


The city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim earthly vision, 

For Death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes the gates elysian. 


But sometimes, when adown the western sky 
A fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by unseen fingers. 


And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
And half reveal the story. 


O land unknown! O land of love divine ! 
Father, all-wise, eternal ! 
O, guide these wandering, wayworn feet of mine 


Into those pastures vernal ! 
NANCY AMELIA WOODBURY PRIEST. 


“ONLY. WAITING.” 


[A very aged man in an almshouse was asked what he was doing 
now. He replied, ‘Only waiting.” ] 


ONLY waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day ; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 


Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer time is faded, 
And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices fer away ; 

If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown. 
Then from out the gathered darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 
FRANCIS LAUGHTON MACE. 


Ae 


THE SOUL. 


Comr, Brother, turn with me from pining 
thought 
And all the inward ills that sin has wrought ; 
Come, send abroad a love for all who live, 
Aud feel the deep content in turn they give. 
Kind wishes and good deeds, — they make not 
poor ; 
They ‘ll home again, full laden, to thy door ; 
The streams of love flow back where they begin, 
For springs of outward joys lie deep within. 
Even let them flow, and make the places glad 
Where dwell thy fellow-men. Shouldst thou be 
sad, 
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And earth seem bare, and hours, once happy, 
press 

Upon thy thoughts, and make thy loneliness 

More lonely for the past, thou then shalt hear 

Yhe music of those waters running near ; 

nd thy faint spirit drink the cooling stream, 
And thine eye gladden with the playing beam 
That now upon the water dances, now 
Leaps up and dances in the hanging bough. 

Is it not lovely? Vell me, where doth dwell 
The power that wrought so beautiful a spell ? 
In thine own bosom, Brother? Then as thine 
suard with a reverent fear this power divine, 

And if, indeed, ’t is not the outward state, 
But temper of the soul by which we rate 
Sadness or joy, even let thy bosom move 
With noble thoughts and wake thee into love ; 
And let each feeling in thy breast be given 
An honest aim, which, sanctified by Heaven, 
And springing into act, new life imparts, 

Till beats thy frame as with a thousand hearts. 

Sin clouds the mind’s clear vision ; 

Around the self-starved soul has spread a dearth. 
The earth is full of life; the living Hand 
Touched it with life ; and all its forms expand 
With principles of being made to suit 
Man’s varied powers and raise him from the 
brute. 
And shall the earth of higher ends be full, — 
Earth which thou tread’st, — and thy poor mind 
be dull ? 
Thou talk of life, with half thy soul asleep ? 
Thou ‘‘ living dead man,” let thy spirit leap 
Forth to the day, and let the fresh air blow 
Through thy soul’s shut-up mansion, Wouldst 
thou know 
Something of what is life, shake off this death ; 
Have thy soul feel the universal breath 
With which all nature ’s quick, and learn to be 
Sharer in all that thou dost touch or see ; 
Break from thy body’s grasp, thy spirit’s trance ; 
Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse ; 
Love, joy, even sorrow, — yield thyself to all ! 
They make thy freedom, groveller, not thy thrall. 
Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind 
To dust and sense, and set at large the mind ! 
Then move in sympathy with God’s great whole, 
And be like man at first, a Jiving soul. 
RICHARD HENRY DANA, 


—_@—_ 


SIT DOWN, SAD SOUL. 


Sir down, sad soul, and count 
The moments flying ; 

Come, tell the sweet amount 
That ’s lost by sighing ! 
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How many smiles ?— a score ? 
Then laugh, and count no more ; 
For day is dying ! 


Lie down, sad soul, and sleep, 
And no more measure 
The flight of time, nor weep 
The loss of leisure ; 
But here, by this lone stream, 
Lie down with us, and dream 
Of starry treasure ! 


We dream : do thou the same ; 
We love, — forever ; 
We laugh, yet few we shame, — 
The gentle never. 
Stay, then, till sorrow dies ; 
Then — hope and happy skies 
Are thine forever ! 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 
(Barry Cornwall.) 


ae 


TELL ME, YE WINGED WINDS. 


TELL me, ye winged winds, 
That round ny pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered, — ‘‘ No.” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, — 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, — 
NOt 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That, with such lovely face, 
Dost look upon the earth, 
Asleep in night’s embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
May find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wot, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, — ‘‘ No 
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Tell me, my secret soul, 
O, tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blest, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals 
given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, — 


“* Ves, in heaven!” 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


——— 


NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


Noruine but leaves ; the spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ; 
Sin committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made, but never kept, 
Hatred, battle, and strife ; 
Nothing but leaves / 


Nothing but leaves ; no garnered sheaves 
* Of life’s fair, ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds ; 
We sow our seeds, — lo! tares and weeds : 
We reap, with toil and pain, 
Nothing but leaves ! 


Nothing but leaves ; memory weaves 
No veil to screen the past : 
As we retrace our weary way, 
Counting each lost and misspent day, 
We find, sadly, at last, 
Nothing but leaves / 


And shall we meet the Master so, 
Bearing our withered leaves ? 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit, 
We stand before him, humbled, mute ; 
Waiting the words he breathes, — 
** Nothing but leaves ?” 
Lucy E. AKERMAN. 


——¢——_ 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


FaTHER of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

Ry saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
\nd that myself am blind ; 
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Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill ; | 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will : 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 


What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives, 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round : 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O, teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 


Save me alike from foolish pride 
And impious discontent 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by thy breath ; 

O, lead me wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death ! 


This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus let all Being raise, 
All Nature’s incense rise ! 
ALEXANDER POPS 
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WRESTLING JACOB. 
FIRST PART. 


Come, O thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see ; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee ; 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


I need not tell thee who I am ; 
My sin and misery declare ; 
Thyself hast called me by my name ; 
Look on thy hands, and read it there ; 
But who, I ask thee, who art thou ? 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


In vain thou strugglest to get free ; 
I never will unloose my hold : 
Art thou the Man that died for me ? 
The secret of thy love unfold ; 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go 
Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 
Thy new, unutterable name ? 
Tell me, I still beseech thee, tell ; 

To know it now resolved I am ; 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go 
Till 1 thy name, thy nature know. 


What though my shrinking flesh complain 
And murmur to contend go long ? 
I rise superior to my pain ; 
When I am weak, then am I strong! 
And when my all of strength shall fail, 
I shall with the God-man prevail. 


SECOND PART. 


YIELD to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair ; 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak ; 
Be conquered by my instant prayer ; 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if thy name be Love. 


*Tis Love! ’tis Love! Thou diedst for me ; 
I hear thy whisper in my heart ; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure, universal Love thou art ; 

To me, to all, thy bowels move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith I see thee face to face ; 
I see thee face to face and live ! 


In vain | have not wept and strove ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


I know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinnev’s friend ; 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 

But stay and love me to the end ; 
Thy mercies never shall remove ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


The Sun of Righteousness on me 
Hath risen, with healing in his wings ; 
Withered my nature’s strength ; from thee 
My soul its life and succor brings ; 
My help is ait laid up above ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Contented now upon my thigh 

T halt till life’s short journey end ; 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from thee to move ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Lame as I am, I take the prey ; 
Hell, earth, and sin with ease o’ercome ; 
I leap for joy, pursue my way, 
And, as a bounding hart, fly home ; 
Through all eternity to prove 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 
CHARLES WESLEY 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD 


“‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


A MIGHTY fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing ; 
Our helper he amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe ; 

His craft and power are great, 

And, armed with equal hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing ; 

Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 

Dost ask who that may be ? 

Christ Jesus, it is he, 

Lord Sabaoth his name, 

From age to age the same, 
And he must win the battle. 


From the German of MARTIN LUTHER. Translation 
of FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 
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IT KINDLES ALL MY SOUL. 


“*Urit me Patrize decor.” 


Ir kindles all my soul, 

My country’s loveliness! Those starry choirs 
That watch around the pole, 

And the moon’s tender light, and heavenly fires 
Through golden halls that roll. 

O chorus of the night! O planets, sworn 
The music of the spheres 

To follow! Lovely watchers, that think scorn 
To rest till day appears ! 

Me, for celestial homes of glory born, 
Why here, O, why so long, 

Do ye behold an exile from on high ? 
Here, O ye shining throng, 

With lilies spread the mound where I shall lie : 
Here let me drop my chain, 

And dust to dust returning, cast away 
The trammels that remain ; 

The rest of me shall spring to endless day ! 

From the Latin of CASIMIR OF POLAND, 


—¢— 


JEWISH HYMN IN BABYLON. 


Gop of the thunder! from whose cloudy seat 
The fiery winds of Desolation flow ; 

Father of vengeance, that with purple feet 
Like a full wine-press tread’st the world below ; 

The embattled armies wait thy sign to slay, 

Nor springs the beast of havoc on his prey, 

Nor withering Famine walks his blasted way, 
Till thou hast marked the guilty land for woe. 


God of thé rainbow ! at whose gracious sign 
The billows of the proud their rage suppress ; 
Father of mercies! at one word of thine 
An Eden blooms in the waste wilderness, 
And fountains sparkle in the arid sands, 
And timbrels ring in maidens’ glancing hands, 
And marble cities crown the laughing lands, 
And pillared temples rise thy name to bless. 


O’er Judah’s land thy thunders broke, O Lord ! 
The chariots rattled o’er her sunken gate, 

Her sons were wasted by the Assyrian’s sword, 
Even her foes wept to see her fallen state ; 

And heaps her ivory palaces became, 

Her princes wore the captive’s garb of shame, 

Her temples sank amid the smouldering flame, 
For thou didst ride the tempest cloud of fate. 


O’er Judah’s land thy rainbow, Lord, shall beam, 
And the sad City lift her crownless head, 
And songs shall wake and dancing footsteps 
gleam 
In streets where broods the silence of the dead. 
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The sun shall shine on Salem’s gilded towers, 

On Carmel’s side our maidens cull the flowers 

To deck at blushing eve their bridal bowers, 
And angel feet the glittering Sion tread. 


Thy vengeance gave us to the stranger’s hand, 
And Abraham’s children were led forth . for 
slaves. 
With fettered steps we left our pleasant land, 
Envying our fathers in their peaceful graves. 
The strangers’ bread with bitter tears we steep, 
And when our weary eyes should sink to sleep, 
In the mute midnight we steal forth to weep, 
Where the pale willows shade Euphrates’ 
waves. 


The born in sorrow shall bring forth in joy ; 

Thy mercy, Lord, shall lead thy children home ; 
He that went forth a tender prattling boy 

Yet, ere he die, to Salem’s streets shall come ; 
And Canaan’s vines for us their fruit shall bear, 
And Hermon’s bees their honeyed stores prepare, 
And we shall kneel again in thankful prayer, 

Where o’er the cherub-seated God full blazed 


the irradiate dome. 
HENRY HART MILMAN. 


—<—— 


REBECCA’S HYMN. 


FROM ‘ IVANHOE,” 


WHEN Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands, 
The cloudy pillar glided slow : 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 
Our fathers would not know thy ways, 
And thou hast left them to their own. 


But present still, though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And O, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light ! 
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Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 

The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn. 
But thou hast said, ‘‘The blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice.” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


THE DYING SAVIOUR. 


O SACRED Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down ; 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, thy only crown ; 
O sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss, till now was thine ! 
Yet, though despised and gory, 
I joy to call thee mine. 


O noblest brow and dearest, 
In other days the world 

All feared when thou appearedst ; 
What shame on thee is hurled ! 

How art thou pale with anguish, 
With sore abuse and scorn ! 

How does that visage languish 
Which once was bright as morn ! 


What language shall I borrow, 
To thank thee, dearest Friend, 
For this thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end ! 
O, make me thine forever, 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 
Outlive my love to thee. 


If I, a wretch, should leave thee, 
O Jesus, leave not me ! 
In faith may I receive thee, 
When death shall set me free. 
When strength and comfort languish, 
And I must hence depart, 
Release me then from anguish, 
By thine own wounded heart. 


Be near when I am dying, 
O, show thy cross to me! 
And for my succor flying, 
Come, Lord, to set me free. 
These eyes new faith receiving, 
From Jesus shall not move ; 
For he who dies believing 
Dies safely — through thy love. 


PAUL GERHARDT. 
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THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


FROM “THE FAERIE QUEENE,” BOOK II. CANTO 8, 


AND is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : —else much more wretched were the 

case 
Of men than beasts : but O the exceeding grace 
Of Highest God ! that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant, 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us 
plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such 
regard ! EDMUND SPENSER. 
Oe 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


NEARER, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 

H’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 


Though, like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone ; 
Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 


There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven ; 
All that thou sendest me 

In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee ! 


Then with my waking thoughts, 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I'll raise ; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 
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Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 


Nearer to thee. 
SARAH FLOWER ADAMS, 


—@— 


0, HOW THE THOUGHT OF GOD 
ATTRACTS ! 


O, How the thought of God attracts 
And draws the heart from earth, 

And sickens it of passing shows 
And dissipating mirth ! 


God only is the creature’s home ; 
Though long and rough the road, 
Yet nothing less can satisfy 
The love that longs for God. 


O, utter but the name of God 
Down in your heart of hearts, 

And see how from the world at once 
All tempting light departs. 


A trusting heart, a yearning eye, 
Can win their way above ; 

If mountains can be moved by faith, 
Is there less power in love ? 


How little of that road, my soul, 
. How little hast thou gone ! 
Take heart, and let the thought of God 
Allure thee farther on. 


Dole not thy duties out to God, 
But let thy hand be free ; 

Look long at Jesus ; his sweet blood, 
How was it dealt to thee ? 


The perfect way is hard to flesh ; 
It is not hard to love ; 
If thou wert sick for want of God, 
How swiftly wouldst thou move ! 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, 


——e 


THE CHANGED CROSS. 


IT was a time of sadness, and my heart, 
Although it knew and loved the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life. 


And while I thought on these, as given to me, 
My trial-tests of faith and love to be, 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful tc the end I should endure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to his might 

Who says, ‘‘ We walk by faith and not by sight,” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose, ‘‘ My cross I cannot bear. 


“Far heavier its weight must surely be 
Than those of others which I daily see ; 
Oh! if I might another burdev choose, 
Methinks I should not fear my crown to lose.” 


A solemn silence reigned on all around, 

E’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound ; 
The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 


A moment’s pause, — and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight ; 
Angels on silvery wings seemed everywhere, 
And angels’ music thrilled the balmy air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest to see, 
One to whom all the others bowed the knee, 
Came gently to me, as I trembling lay, 

And, “‘ Follow me,” he said; ‘‘I am the Way.” 


Then, speaking thus, he led me far above, 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than my own had been. 


And one there was, most beauteous to behold, — 

A little one, with jewels set in gold. 

“Ah! this,” methought, ‘‘I can with comfort 
wear, 

For it will be an easy one to bear.” 


And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook ; 
The sparkling jewels, fair were they to see, 
But far too heavy was their weight for me. 


“‘This may not be,” I cried, and looked again, 
To see if there was any here could ease my pain ; 
But, one by one, I passed them slowly by, 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 


Fair flowers around its sculptured form entwined, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined. 
Wondering, I gazed, — and still I wondered more, 
To think so many should have passed it o'er. 


But oh! that form so beautiful to see 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me ; 
Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colors fair ; 
Scrrowing, I said, ‘‘ This ercss I may not bear.” 


And so it was with each and all around, — 

Not one to suit my need could there be found ; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said, ‘‘ No cross, —no crown.” 
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At length to him I raised my saddened heart ; 
He knew its sorrows, bade its doubts depart ; 
“Be not afraid,” he said, ‘‘ but trust in me ; 

My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” 


And then, with lightened eyes and willing fect, 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet ; 
With forward footsteps, turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide ; 


And there — in the prepared, appointed way, 
Listening to hear, and ready to obey — 

A eross I quickly found of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 


With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
Aud joyfully acknowledged it the best, — 
The only one, of all the many there, 

That I could feel was good for me to bear. 


And, while I thus my chosen one confessed, 
I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest ; 
And as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

I recognized my own old cross again. 


But oh! how different did it seein to be, 
Now I had learned its preciousness to see ! 
No longer could I unbelieving say, 
“Perhaps another is a better way.” 


Ah, no! henceforth my one desire shall be, 
That he who knows me best should choose for 
me; 
And so, whate’er his love sees good to send, 
I'll trust it ’s best, — because he knows the end. 
HON. MRS. CHARLES HOBART, 


eS 


FROM THE RECESSES OF A LOWLY 
SPIRIT. 


From the recesses of a lowly spirit, 

Our humble prayer ascends ; O Father! hear it. 

Upsoaring on the wings of awe and meekness, 
Forgive its weakuess ! 


We see thy hand, — it leads us, it supports us ; 

We hear thy voice, — it counsels and it courts us ; 

And then we turn away ; and still thy kindness 
Forgives our blindness. 


O, how long-suffering, Lord ! but thou delightest 

To win with love the wandering: thou invitest, 

By smiles of mercy, not by frowns or terrors, 
Man from his errors. 


Father and Saviour! plant within each bosom 
The seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom 
In fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal, 


And spring eternal. 
JOHN BOWRING. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


WE see not, know not ; all our way 

Is night — with Thee alone is day: 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done ! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead, in times like these, 
The weakness of our love of ease ? 

Thy will be done ! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank Thee that our age supplies 
Its dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done ! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press ; 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done ! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done ! 


Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies ! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old retrain, 
Thy will be done ! 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


—__@— 


NEARER HOME. 


ONE sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o’er ; 

I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before ; 


Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea ; 
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Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown ! 


But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark before my sight 

That brightly the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 


O, if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink ; 
Tf it be I am nearer home 

Even to-day than I think, — 


Father, perfect my trust! 

Let my spirit feel, in death, 
That her feet are firmly set 

On the Rock of a living faith ! 


PHGBE CARY. 
———@—— 


ODE. 


FROM ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 


THE spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine!” 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 
—_i¢— 


LORD ! WHEN THOSE GLORIOUS LIGHTS 
I SEE. 


HYMN AND PRAYER FOR THE USE OF BELIEVERS. 


Lorp ! when these glorious lights I see 
With which thou hast adorned the skies, 
Observing how they moved be, 
And how their splendor fills mine eyes, 


Methinks it is too large a grace, 
But that thylove ordained it so, — 
That creatures in-so high a place 
Should servants be to man below. 


The meanest lamp now shining there 
In size and lustre doth exceed 

The noblest of thy creatures here, 
And of our friendship hath no necd. 

Yet these upon mankind attend 
For secret aid or public light ; 

And from the world’s extremest end 
Repair unto us every night. 


O, had that stamp been undefaced 
Which first on us thy hand had set, 
How highly should we have been graced, 
Since we are so much honored yet ! 
Good God, for what but for the sake 

Of thy beloved and only Son, 
Who did on him our nature take, 
Were these exceeding favors done ? 


As we by him have honored been, 

Let us to him due honors give ; 
Let his uprightness hide our sin, 

And let us worth from him receive. 
Yea, so let us by grace improve 

What thou by nature doth bestow, 
That to thy dwelling-place above 

We may be raised from below. 

GEORGE WITHER, 
gee 


HYMN 


BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 


Hasr thou a charm to stay the morning star 

In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form, 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 

How silently ! Avound thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, — 

An ebon mass. Methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought. Entranced in 
prayer 

I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the mean while, wast blending with my 
thought, — 
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Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy, — 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing, there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 


Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
O, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink, 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
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Thou, too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing 


peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast, -— 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In aderation, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 


| Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 


To rise before me, — Rise, O, ever rise ! 


| Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the Earth ! 


Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 


Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, — wake, O, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 


And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same forever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 
JOY, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 


Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
_Adown enormous ravines slope amain, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 

God ! — let the torrents, like a-shovt of nations, 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 


God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome | 


voice ! 


Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like | 


sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

e signs and wonders of the elements ! 

tter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 


| And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
i SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


—— 


AMAZING, BEAUTEOUS CHANGE! 


AMAZING, beauteous change ! 
A world created new ! 
My thoughts with transport range, 
The lovely scene to view ; 
In all I trace, 
Saviour divine, 
The work is thine, — 
Be thine the praise ! 


See crystal fountains play 
Amidst the burning sands ; 
The river’s winding way 
Shines through the thirsty lands ; 
New grass is seen, 
And o’er the meads 
Its carpet spreads 
Of living green. 


Where pointed brambles grew, 
Intwined with horrid thorn, 
Gay flowers, forever new, 
The painted fields adorn, — 
The blushing rose 
And lily there, 
In union fair, 
Their sweets disclose. 


Where the bleak mountain stood 
All bare and disarrayed, 
See the wide-branching wood 
Diffuse’ its grateful shade ; 

Tall cedars nod, 

And oaks and pines, 

And elms and vines 

Confess thee God. 
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The tyrants of the plain 
Their savage chase give o’er, — 
No more they rend the slain, 
And thirst for blood no more ; 
But infant hands 
Fierce tigers stroke, 
And lions yoke 
In flowery bands. 


O, when, Almighty Lord ! 
Shall these glad scenes arise, 
To verify thy word, 
And bless our wandering eyes ? 
That earth may raise, 
With all its tongues, 
United songs 
Of ardent praise. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 


THE SABBATH. 


How still the morning of the hallowed day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 

The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s 
song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

U-tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 

That yestermorn bloomed waving in the breeze ; 

Sounds the most faint attract the ear, — the 
hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 

Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the 
dale ; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling 
brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 

While from yon lowly roof, whose circling smoke 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

With dovelike wings Peace o'er yon village 
broods ; 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 

Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on 
man, 

Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 

Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 

And as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

JAMES GRAHAME, 


THE MEETING. 


Tue elder folk shook hands at last, 
Down seat by seat the signal passed. 

To simple ways like ours unused, 

Half solemnized and half amused, 

With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 
Outside, the hills lay warm in sun ; 

The cattle in the meadow-run 

Stood half-leg deep ; a single bird 

The green repose above us stirred. 

““ What part or lot have you,” he said, 
“In these dull rites of drowsy-head ? 

Is silence worship? Seek it where 

It soothes with dreams the summer air ; 
Not in this close and rude-benched hall, 
But where soft lights and shadows fall, 
And all the slow, sleep-walking hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers ! 
From time and place and form apart, 

Its holy ground the human heart, 

Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 

Walks the free spirit of the Lord ! 

Our common Master did not pen 

His followers up from other men ; 

His service liberty indeed, 

He built no church, he framed no creed ; 
But while the saintly Pharisee 

Made broader his phylactery, 

As from the synagogue was seen 

The dusty-sandaled Nazarene 

Through ripening cornfields lead the way 
Upon the awful Sabbath day, 

His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain-walk, 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with his gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk-tree 

And ripple-wash of Galilee.” 


‘*Thy words are well, O friend,” I said ; 
“Unmeasured and unlimited, 

With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 
The mystic Church of God has grown. 
Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands, 
Unheard the voices still and small 

Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no special place of prayer 
Whose hearing ear is everywhere ; 

He brings not back the childish days 
That ringed the earth with stones of praise, 
Roofed Karnak’s hall of gods, and laid 
The plinths of Philw’s colonnade. 

Still less he owns the selfish good 

And sickly growth of solitude, — 
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The worthless grace that, out of sight, 
Flowers in the desert anchorite ; 
Dissevered from the suffering whole, 
Love hath no power to save a soul. 
Not out of Self, the origin 
And native air and soil of sin, 

The living waters spring and flow, 
The trees with leaves of healing grow. 


“Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 

Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 

But nature is not solitude ; 

She crowds us with her thronging wood ; 
Her many hands reach out to us, 

Her many tongues are garrulous ; 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 

She offers to our ears and eyes ; 

She will not leave our senses still, 

But drags them captive at her will ; 
And, making earth too great for heaven, 
She hides the Giver in the given. 


“* And so I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control ; 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 


“Yet rarely through the charmed repose 
Unmixed the stream of motive flows, 
A flavor of its many springs, 

The tints of earth and sky it brings ; 
Jn the still waters needs must be 

Some shade of human sympathy ; 

And here, in its accustomed place, 

I look on memory’s dearest face ; 

The blind by-sitter guesseth not 

What shadow haunts that vacant spot ; 
No eyes save mine alone can see 

The love wherewith it weleomes me ! 
And still, with those alone my kin, 

In doubt and weakness, want and sin, 
I bow my head, my heart I bare 

As when that face was living there, 
And strive (too oft, alas ! in vain) 
The peace of simple trust to gain, 

Fold fancy’s restless wings, and lay 
The idols of my heart away. 


ee Welcome the silence all unbroken, 
Nor less the words of fitness spoken, — 


Such golden words as hers for whom 
Our autumn flowers have just made room ; 


|" Whose hopeful utterance through and through 


The freshness of the morning blew ; 

_ Who loved not less the earth that light 
Fell on it from the heavens in sight, 

| But saw in all fair forms more fair 


The Eternal beauty mirrored there. 
Whose eighty years but added grace 
And saintlier meaning to her face, — 


The look of one who bore away 


Glad tidings from the hills of day, 
While all our hearts went forth to meet 


|The coming of her beautiful feet ! 


Or haply hers whose pilgrim tread 


| Is in the paths where Jesus led ; 


Who dreams her childhood’s sabbath dream 
By Jordan’s willow-shaded stream, 


| And, of the hymns of hope and faith, 


Sung by the monks of Nazareth, 

Hears pious echoes, in the call 

To prayer, from Moslem minarets fall, 
Repeating where His works were wrought 
The lesson that her Master taught, 

Of whom an elder Sibyl gave, 


| The prophesies of Cumz’s cave ! 


**T ask no organ’s soulless breath 


| To drone the themes of life and death, 


No altar candle-lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 
No cool philosophy to teach 

Its bland audacities of speech 

To double-tasked idolaters, 

Themselves their gods and worshippers, 
No pulpit hammered by the fist 

Of loud-asserting dogmmatist, 


| Who borrows for the hand of love 


The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 
I know how well the fathers taught, 


| What work the later schoolmen wrought ; 


I reverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us now as then ; 

His force of love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent ; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 
The manna gathered yesterday 

Already savors of decay ; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone ; 
Too little or too much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow ; 

The power is lost to self-deceive 

With shallow forms of make-believe. 

We walk at high noon, and the bells 

Cali to a thousand oracles, 
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But the sound deafens, and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight ; 
The letters of the sacred Book 
Glimmer and swim beneath our look ; 
Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 

The old entreaty : ‘ Art thou He, 

Or look we for the Christ to be ?’ 


“God should be most where man is least ; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 

To clothe the nakedness of need, — 
Where farmer-folk in silence meet, — 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

1 lay the critie’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest-seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 

Heart answers heart : in one desire 
The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 
‘Where, in my name, meet two or three,’ 
Our Lord hath said, ‘1 there will be !’ 


‘So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us les 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 

The low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

The breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer: — 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 

lo feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew. 


“So, to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good, 
And, chiefly, its divinest trace 

In Him of Nazareth’s holy face ; 
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That to be saved is only this, — 
Salvation front our selfishness, 

From more than elemental fire, 

The soul’s unsanctified desire, 

From sin itself, and not the pain’ 
That warns us of its chafing chain ; 
That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 

Not proud humilities of sense 

And posturing of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God, — for earth, not heaven, — 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 
Not masters, but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening, at times, with flattered ear, 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day.” 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


—_¢—— 


A PRAYER FOR LIFE. 


O FATHER, let me not die young ! 
Earth’s beauty asks a heart and tongue 
To give true love and praises to her worth ; 
Her sins and judgment-sufferings call 
For fearless martyrs to redeem thy Earth 
From her disastrous fall. 
For though her summer hills and vales might 
seem 
The fair creation of a poet’s dream, — 
Ay, of the Highest Poet, 
Whose wordless rhythms are chanted by the 
gyres 
Of constellate star-choirs, 
That with deep melody flow and overflow it, — 
The sweet Karth, — very sweet, despite 
The rank grave-smell forever drifting in 
Among the odors from her censers white 
Of wave-swung lilies and of wind-swung 
roses, — 
The Earth sad-sweet is deeply attaint with 
sin ! 
The pure air, which encloses 
Her and her starry kin, 

Still shudders with the unspent palpitating 
Of a great Curse, that to its utmost shore 
Thrills with a deadly shiver 

Which has not ceased to quiver 
Down all the ages, nathless the strong beating 
Of Angel-wings, and the defiant roar 
Of Earth’s Titanic thunders. 
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Fair and sad, 
In sin and beauty, our beloved Karth 
Has need of all her sons to make her glad ; 
Has need of martyrs to refire the hearth 
Of her quenched altars, — of heroic men 
With Freedom’s sword, or Truth’s supernal pen, 
To shape the worn-out mould of nobleness again. 
And she has need of Poets who can string 
Their harps with steel to catch the light- 
ning’s fire, 
And pour her thunders from the clanging 
wire, 

To cheer the hero, mingling with his cheer, 
Arouse the laggard in the battle’s rear, 
Daunt the stern wicked, and from discord wring 

Prevailing harmony, while the humblest soul 
Who keeps the tune the warder angels sing 
In golden choirs above, 
And only wears, for crown and aureole, 
The glow-worm light of lowliest human love, 
Shall fill with low, sweet undertones the 
chasms 
Of silence, ’twixt the booming thunder-spasms. 
And Earth has need of Prophets fiery-lipped 
And deep-souled, to announce the glorious 
dooms 
Writ on the silent heavens in starry script, 
And flashing fitfully from her shuddering 
tombs, — 
Commissioned Angels of the new-born Faith, 
To teach the immortality of Good, 
The soul’s God-likeness, Sin’s coeval death, 
And man’s indissoluble Brotherhood. 


Yet never an age, when God has need of him, 
Shall want its Man, predestined by that need, 
To pour his life in fiery word or deed, — 

The strong Archangel of the Elohim ! 

Earth’s hollow want is prophet of his coming: 
Jn the low murmur of her famished ery, 
And heavy sobs breathed up cespairingly, 

Ye hear the near invisible humming 
Of his wide wings that fan the lurid sky 

Into cool ripples of new life and hope, 

While far in its dissolving ether ope 

Deeps beyond deeps, of sapphire calm, to cheer 

With Sabbath gleams the troubled Now and Here. 


Father! thy will be done ! 
Holy and righteous One ! 
Though the reluctant years 
May never crown my throbbing brows with 
white, 
Nor round my shoulders turn the golden light 
Of my thick locks to wisdom’s royal ermine : 
Yet by the solitary tears, 
Deeper than joy or sorrow, —by the thrill, 
Higher than hope or terror, whose quick germin, 


In those hot tears to sudden vigor sprung, 
Sheds, even now, the fruits of graver age, — 
By the long wrestle in which inward ill 
Fell like a trampled viper to the ground, — 
By all that lifts me o’er my outward peers 
To that supernal stage 
Where soul dissolves the bonds by Nature 
bound, — 
Fall when I may, by pale disease unstrung, 
Or by the hand of fratricidal rage, 
I cannot now die young ! 
GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


et 


WHEN. 


Ir I were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 
Which sinks should bear me past all fear and 
SOITOW 
For any one, 
All the fight fought, all the short journey 
through, 
What should I do ? 


I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on, 

Doing my work, nor change nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone ; 

But rise and move and love and smile and pray 
For one more day. 


And, lying down at night for a Jast sleeping, 
Say in that ear 

Which hearkens ever : ‘‘ Lord, within thy keeping 
How should I fear ? 

And when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 
Do thou thy will.” 


I might not sleep for awe ; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 
All the night long; and when the morning 
splendor 
Flushed o’er the sky, 
I think that I could smile — could calmly say. 
“It is his day.” 


But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonaer 
Held out a scroll, 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 
What should I do? 


What cowld I do, O blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this ; 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by thee ? 
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Step after step, feeling thee close beside me, 
Although unseen, 
Through thorns, through flowers, whether the 
tempest hide thee, 
Or heavens serene, 
Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 
Thy love decay. 


I may not know ; my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 
Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 
To all my questioning thought, the time to tell ; 
; And it is well. 


Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 
Through a long century’s ripening fruition 
Or a short day’s ; 
Thou canst not come too soon ; and I can wait 
If thou come late. 
SARAH WOOLSEY (Susan Coolidge). 


—r~— 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


\ 


A BALLAD. 


THERE’s a legend that’s told of a gypsy who 
dwelt 
In the lands where the pyramids be ; 
And her robe was embroidered with stars, and 
her belt _ 
With devices right wondrous to see ; 
And she lived in the days when our Lord was a 
child 
On his mother’s immaculate breast ; 
When he fled from his foes, —when to Egypt 
exiled, 
He went down with St. Joseph the blest. 


This Egyptian held converse with magic, methinks, 
And the future was given to her gaze ; 

For an obelisk marked her abode, and a sphinx 
On her threshold kept vigil always. 

She was pensive and ever alone, nor was seen 
In the haunts of the dissolute crowd ; 

But communed with the ghosts of the Pharaohs, 

I ween, 

Or with visitors wrapped in a shroud. 


‘nd there came an old man from the desert one 
day, 
With a maid on a mule by that road ; 
And a child on her bosom reclined, and the way 
Led them straight to the gypsy’s abode ; 
And they seemed to have travelled a wearisome 
path, 
From thence many, many a league, — 


From a tyrant’s pursuit, from an enemy’s wrath, 
Spent with toil and o’ercome with fatigue. 


And the gypsy came forth from her dwelling, and 
prayed 
That the pilgrims would rest them awhile ; 
And she offered her couch to that delicate maid, 
Who had come many, many a mile. 

And she fondled the babe with affection’s caress, 
And she begged the old man would repose ; 
“‘Here the stranger,” she said, ‘‘ever finds free 

access, 
And the wanderer balm for his woes.” 


Then her guests from the glare of the noonday 
she led 
To a seat in her grotto so cool ; 
Where she spread them a banquet of fruits, and 
a shed, 
With a manger, was found for the mule ; 
With the wine of the palm-tree, with dates newly 
culled, 
All the toil of the day she beguiled ; 
And with song in a language mysterious she lulled 
On her bosom the wayfaring child. 


When the gypsy anon in her Ethiop hand 
Took the infant’s diminutive palm, 
O, ‘twas fearful to see how the features shescanned 
Of the babe in his slumbers so cali ! 
Well she noted each mark and each furrow that 
crossed 
O’er the tracings of destiny’s line : 
‘“*WHENCE CAME YE?” she cried, in astonish- 
ment lost, 
‘‘FoR THIS CHILD IS OF LINEAGE DIVINE!’ 


’ 


‘* From the village of Nazareth,” Joseph replied, 
‘Where we dwelt in the land of the Jew, 

We have fled from a tyrant whose garment is 

dyed 

In the gore of the children he slew : 

We were told to remain till an angel’s command 
Should appoint us the hour to return ; | 

But till then we inhabit the foreigners’ land, 
And in Egypt we make our sojourn.” 


“Then ye tarry with me,” cried the gypsy in joy, 
*« And ye make of my dwelling your home ; 
Many years have I prayed that the Israelite boy 
(Blesséd hope of the Gentiles !) would come.” 
And she kissed both the feet of the infant and 

knelt, 
And adored him at once ; then a smile 
Lit the face of his mother, who cheerfully dwelt 
With her host on the banks of the Nile. 
FRANCIS MAHONY (/-a/her Prout), 
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This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 


BURIAL OF MOSES. 


“ And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” — 
DEUT, xxxiv. 6. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

Tm a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave ; 

But no man built that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e’er ; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 

Yet no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth : 

Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun ; 


Noiselessly as the spring-time 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills 

Unfold their thousand leaves : 

So without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle 

On gray Beth-peor’s height 

Out of his rocky eyry 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 

For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But, when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades of the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drums, 
Follow the funeral car : 

They show the banners taken ; 

They tell his battles won ; 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute-gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, ‘ 
And give the bard an honored place, 

With costly marbles drest, 

In the great minster transept 

Where lights like glories fall, 

And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along the emblazoned hall. 


And never earth’s philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen 

On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor ? — 

The hillside for a pall ! 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall ! 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in his grave ! — 


~ 


In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again — O wondrous thought ! — 
Before the judgment-day, 

And stand, with glory wrapped around, 

On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With the incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely tomb in Moab’s land ! 

O dark Beth-peor’s hill ! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still : 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell, 

He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 


CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER, 


—_¢—_ 


THE GREENWOOD SHRIFT. 


GEORGE III. AND A DYING WOMAN IN WINDSOR FOREST, 


OUTSTRETCHED beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor forest’s deepest glade, 
A dying woman lay ; 
Three little children round her stood, 
And there went up from the greenwood 
A wotul wail that day. 


“O mother!” was the mingled cry, 
-“©O mother, mother ! do not die, 

And leave us all alone.” 
‘My blessed babes!” she tried to say, 
But the faint accents died away 

In a low sobbing moan. 


And then, life struggled hard with death, 
And fast and strong she drew her breath, 
And up she raised her head ; 
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And, peering through the deep wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 
‘* Will she not come ?” she said. 


Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid’s light form was seen, 
All breathless with her speed ; 
And, following close, a man came on 
- (A portly man to look upon), 
Who led a panting steed. 


‘Mother !”’ the little maiden cried, 

Or e’er she reached the woman’s side, 
And kissed her clay-cold cheek, —- 

“T have not idled in the town, 

But long went wandering up and down, 
The minister to seek. 


“They told me here, they told me there, — 
I think they mocked me everywhere ; 
And when I found his home, 
And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book and come with me, 
Mother ! he would not come. 


**T told him how you dying lay, 

And could not go in peace away 
Without the minister ; 

I begged him, for dear Christ his sake, 

But O, my heart was fit to break, — 
Mother ! he would not stir. 


‘«Se, though my tears were blinding me, 
I ran back, fast as fast could be, 
To come again to you ; 
And here — close by — this squire I met, 
Who asked (so mild) what made me fret ; 
And when I told him true, — 


‘«*¢T will go with you, child,’ he said, 
‘God sends me to this dying bed,’ — 
Mother, he’s here, hard by.” 
While thus the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 
Looked on with glistening eye. 


The bridle on his neck hung free, 

With quivering flank and trembling knee, 
Pressed close his bonny bay ; 

A statelier man, a statelier steed, 

Never on greensward paced, I rede, 
Than those stood there that day. 


So, while the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 
Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms, and in his look 
Something that, like a sermon-book, 
Preached, — ‘‘ All is van/ty.” 


But when the dying woman’s face 
Turned toward him with a wishful gaze, 
He stepped to where she lay ; 

And, kneeling down, bent over her, 
Saying, ‘‘I am a minister, 
My sister! let us pray.” 


And well, withouten book or stole, 
(God’s words were printed on his soul !) 
Into the dying ear 
He breathed, as ’t were an angel's strain, 
The things that unto life pertain, 
And death’s dark shadows clear. 


He spoke of sinners’ lost estate, 

In Christ renewed, regenerate, — 
Of God’s most blest decree, 

That not a single soul should die 

Who turns repentant, with the ery 
“Be merciful to me.” 


He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience, faith, and 1ove, — 
Sure, in God’s own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 


Then, as the spirit ebbed away, 

He raised his hands and eyes to pray 
That peaceful it might pass ; 

And then — the orphans’ sobs alone 

Were heard, and they knelt, every one, 
Close round on the green grass. 


Such was the sight their wandering eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mute surprise, 
Who reined their coursers back, 
Just as they found the long astray, 
Who, in the heat of chase that day, 
Had wandered from their track. 


But each man reined his pawing steed, 
And lighted down, as if agreed, 
In silence at his side ; 
And there, uncovered all, they stood, — 
It was a wholesome sight and good 
That day for mortal pride. 


For of the noblest of the land 
Was that deep-hushed, bareheaded band ; 
And, central in the ring, 
By that dead pauper on the ground, 
Her ragged orphans clinging round, 
Knelt their anointed king. 
ROBERT and CAROLINE SOQUTHEY 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
INSCRIBED TO R, AIKEN, ESQ. 


‘* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor.” — GRAY. 


My loved, my honored, much-respected friend, 
No mercenary bard his homage pays : 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end ; 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and 
praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah! though his worth unknown, far happier 
there, I ween. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 
The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 
The blackening trains o’ craws to their 
repose ; 
The toilworn cotter frae his labor goes, — 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, — 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hame- 
ward bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher 
through 
To meet theirdad, wi’ flichterin’ noisean’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily, 
His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wifie’s 
smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Belyve * the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out amang the farmers roun ; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie + 

rin 

A cannie errand to a neibor town ; 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfw’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a bra’ new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


Wi’ joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers : 

The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
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The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view : 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warntd to obey ; 
And mind their labors wi’ an eydent * hand, 
And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or 
play ; 
‘* An’ O, be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night ! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might ; 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright !” 


But, hark! a rap comes gently to the door. 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor, 
To do some errands and convoy her hae. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 
Wi heart-struck anxious care inquires his 
name, 
While Jenny hafflins + is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, 
worthless rake. 


Wi kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 
A strappin’ youth ; he taks the mother’s e’e; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit ’s no ill ta’en ; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate and lathefu’, scarce can weel be- 
have ; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae 
grave ; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like 
the lave. 


O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
O heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare : — 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale. 


Ts there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth, 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
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Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their 
child, 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distrac- 
tion wild ? 


But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food ; 
The soupe their only hawkie * does afford, 
That’yont the hallan tsnugly chows her cood ; 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck ¢ 
fell, 
An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’t was a towmond § auld, sin’ lint was i’ the 
bell. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride ; 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets || wearing thin an’ bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 


And ‘‘ Let us worship God!” he says with sol- | 


emn air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim : 
Perhaps ‘‘ Dundee’s””’ wild-warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive “‘ Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble ‘‘ Elgin” beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, — 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing ery ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
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How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 


Then, kneeling down, to heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future clays ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
soul ; 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their several way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘An honest man ’s the noblest work of 
God !” 

And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What isa lordling’s pomp ?— a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of humankind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! ’ 
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And, O, may Heaven their simple lives prevent , 


From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 


And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved 


isle. 


O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide, 

That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted 

heart ; 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O, never, never Scotia’s realm desert ; 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornamentand guard! 

; ROBERT BURNS. 
wens ; 

THE RELIGION OF HUDIBRAS. 


FROM “‘HUDIBRAS,” PART I. 


He was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery, 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 
Which always must be carried on 
And still be doing, never done ; 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but te be mended. 
A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick ; 
That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to ; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipped God for spite ; 
The self-same thing they will abhor 


One way, and long another for. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, 
—-—+— 


THE FAITHFUL ANGEL. 
FROM ‘‘ PARADISE LOST,” BOOK V. 
THR seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 


Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
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His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 


To swerve from truth, or change his constant 


mind, ‘ 
Though single. From amidst them forth he 
passed, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sus- 
tained 


Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 
And with retorted scorn his back he turned 
On those proud towers to swift destructioi: 


doomed. 
MILTON. 
> 


THE OTHER WORLD. 


Ir lies around us like a cloud, — 
A world we do not see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 
Amid our worldly cares 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence — awful, sweet, and calm — 
They have no power to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, — 

They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 


And in the hush of rest they bring 
"Tis easy now to see 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be. 


To close the eye, and close the ear, 
Rapt in a trance of bliss, 

And gently dream in loving arms 
To swoon to that —from this. 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide, 
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Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


——¢—. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


ALL things that are on earth shall wholly pass 

away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 

The forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 

The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and ten- 
der green ; 

The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant 
song, 

And the nightingale shall cease to chant the even- 
ing long. 

The kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that 
kills, 

And all the fair white flocks shall perish from 
the hills. 

The goat and antlered stag, the wolf and the fox, 

The wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of 
the rocks, 

And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden 
dust shall lie ; 

And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty 
whale, shall die. 

And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be 
no more, 

And they shall bow to death, who ruled from 
shore to shore ; 

And the great globe itself, so the holy writings 
tell, 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry 
armies dwell, 

Shall melt with fervent heat, — they shall all 
pass away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 


From the Provencal of BERNARD RASCAS. Trans- 
lation of WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


—¢— 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


In the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen : 
To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand ; 
Let not the music that is in us die? 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us ; nor let, 
Hidden and lost. thy form within us lie ! 
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Spare not the stroke ! do with us as thou wilt! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 

Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord ! 


HORATIUS BONAR 


—_@—— 


DIFFERENT MINDS. 


SoME murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


—@— 


CANA. 


Drar Friend! whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious word benign, 

Could once, at Cana’s wedding feast, 
Change water into wine ; 


Come, visit us! and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line, 

Revive our souls, and let us see 
Life’s water turned to wine. 


Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 
Karth’s hopes grow half divine, 

When Jesus visits us, to make 
Life’s water glow as wine. 


The social talk, the evening fire, 
The homely household shrine, 

Grow bright with angel visits, when 
The Lord pours out the wine. 


For when self-seeking turns to love, 
Not knowing mine nor thine, 
The miracle again is wrought, 
And water turned to wine. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


FATT EH. 


O World, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA, 


Drawn by Thomas R, Manley, 
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PRESENTIMENT is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 

The notice to the startled grass 

That darkness is about to pass. 


I NEVER saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spake with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


EMILY DICKINSCN 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 
LIFE. 


O THOU great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call thy brethren forth from want and 
woe, — 


We look to thee! thy truth is stil] the Light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their 
RENE 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes ; thou art still the Life, thou art the Way 
The holiest know; Light, Life, the Way of 
heaven ! 
And:they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 
Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which thou hast 


given. 
THEODORE PARKER, 


Se 


FOREVER WITH THE LORD. 


ForEVER with the Lord ! 
“Amen! so let it be! 

Life from the dead is in that word, 
And immortality. 


Here in the body pent, 
Absent from him I roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul! how near, 
At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye 

Thy golden gates appear ! 


Ah! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 

The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above ! 


Yet clouds will intervene, 

And all my prospect flies ; 
Like Noah’s dove, | flit between 
_ Rough seas and stormy skies. 


Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds and waters cease ; 

While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart 
Expands the bow of peace ! 


Beneath its glowing arch, 
Along the hallowed ground, 

I see cherubic armies march, 
A camp of fire around. 


I hear at morn and even, 

At noon and midnight hour, 
The choral harmonies of heaven 

Karth’s Babel tongues o’erpower. 


Then, then I feei that he, 
Remembered or forgot, 

The Lord, is never far from me, 
Though I perceive him not. 


In darkness as in light, 
Hidden alike from view, 

I sleep, I wake, as in his sight 
Who looks all nature through. 


All that Iam, have been, 
All that I yet may be, 

He sees at once, as he hath seen, 
And shall forever see. 


‘* Forever with the Lord :” 
Father, if tis thy will, 

The promise of that faithful word 
Unto thy child fulfil ! 


. So, when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 
By death I shall escape from death, 


And life eternal gain. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


—o— 
THE SABBATH OF THE SOUL. 


Sire, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born ; 

Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn. 


To-morrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control ; 

Ye shall not violate, this day, 
The Sabbath of my soul. 


Sleep, sleep forever, guilty thoughts ; 
Let fires of vengeance die ; 

And, purged from sin, may I behold 
A God of purity ! 


ANNA LETITIA BARBAULR 


—_¢— 


EDWIN AND PAULINUS: 
THE CONVERSION OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


Tue black-haired gaunt Paulinus 
By ruddy Edwin stood :— 
“Bow down, O king of Deira, 
Before the blessed Rood ! 
Cast out thy heathen idols, 
Aud worship Christ our Lord.” 
— But Edwin looked and pondered, 
And answered not a word. 
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Again the gaunt Paulinus 
To ruddy Edwin spake : 
“God offers life immortal 
For his dear Son’s own sake ! 
Wilt thou not hear his message, 
Who bears the keys and sword ?” 
— But Edwin looked and pondered, 
And answered not a word. 


Rose then a sage old warrior 
Was fivescore winters old ; 
Whose beard from chin to girdle 
Like one long snow-wreath rolled : — 
‘© At Yule-time in our chamber 
We sit in warmth and light, 
While cold and howling round us 
Lies the black land of Night. 


“* Athwart the room a sparrow 
Darts from the open door : 

Within the happy hearth-light 
One red flash, — and no more ! 

We see it come from darkness, 
And into darkness go : — 

So is our life, King Edwin ! 
Alas, that it is so! 


‘“‘ But if this pale Paulinus 

Have somewhat more to tell ; 
Some news of Whence and Whither, 

And where the soul will dwell ; — 
Tf on that outer darkness 

The sun of hope may shine ; — 
He makes life worth the living ! 

I take his God for mine!” 


So spake the wise old warrior ; 
And all about him cried, 
‘Paulinus’ God hath conquered ! 
And he shall be our guide : — 
For he makes life worth living 
Who brings this message plain, 
When our brief days are over, 


That we shall live again.”’ 
ANONYMOUS, 


—_@o—__ 


THE LOVE OF GOD SUPREME. 


Txovu hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose. 
My heart is pained, nor ean it be 
At rest till it finds rest in thee. 


Thy secret voice invites me still 
The sweetness of thy yoke to prove, 
And fain I would ; but though my will 
Be fixed, yet wide my passions rove. 
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Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 
I aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 


"Tis mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee. 
Yet while I seek but find thee not 
No peace my wand’ring soul shall see. 
Oh! when shall all my wand’rings end, 
And all my steps to-thee-ward tend ? 


Is there a thing beneath the sun 

That strives with thee my heart to share ? 
Ah! tear it thence and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there. 
Then shall my heart from earth be free, 
When it has found repose in thee. 


Oh ! hide this self from me, that I 

No more, but Christ in me, may live. 
My vile affections crucify, 

Nor let one darling lust survive. 
In all things nothing may I see, 
Nothing desire or seek but thee. 


O Love, thy sovereign aid impart, 
To save me from low-thoughted care ; 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there. 
Make me thy duteous child, that 1 
Ceaseless may Abba, Father, cry. 


Ah! no; ne’er will I backward turn : 
Thine wholly, thine alone I am. 

Thrice happy he who views with scorn 
Earth’s tuys, for thee his constant flame. 

Oh! help, that I may never move 

From the blest footsteps of thy love. 


Each moment draw from earth away 
My heart, that lowly waits thy call. 
Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 
“‘Tam thy Love, thy God, thy All.” 
To feel thy power, to hear thy voice, 
To taste thy love is all my choice. 
JOHN WESLEY 


—_@—- 


THE RIGHT MUST WIN. 


O, 17 is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take his part 

Upon this battle-field of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart ! 


He hides himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God ; 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 
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Or he deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost ; 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need him most. 


Ill masters good, good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 

And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross-purposes. 


Ah! God is other than we think ; 
His ways are far above, 

Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love. 


Workman of God! O, lose not heart, - 
But learn what God is like ; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. 


Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God ; 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin ! 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, 


Sy ine 


A DYING HYMN. 


EARTH, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away ; 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills ; 
Ye gates of death, give way ! 


My soul is full of whispered song, — 
My blindness is my sight ; 

The shadows that I feared so long 
Are full of life and light. 


The while my pulses fainter beat, 
My faith doth so abound ; 

I feel grow firm beneath ray feet 
The green, immortal ground. 


That faith to me a courage gives 
Low as the grave to go: 

1 know that my Redeemer lives, — 
That I shall live I know. 
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The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King ! 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting? 
ALICE CARY. 


—o— 


HOPEFULLY WAITING. 


“Blessed are they who are homesick, for they shall come at last to 
their Father's house.” — HEINRICH STILLING. 


Nor as you meant, O learned man, and good ! 
Do I accept thy words of truth and rest ; 
God, knowing all, knows what for me is lest, 

And gives me what I need, not what he could, 

Nor always as I would ! 

I shall go to the Father’s house, and see 
Him and the Elder Brother face to face, — 

What day or hour I know not. Let me be 
Steadfast in work, and earnest in the race, 

Not as a homesick child who all day long 
Whines at its play, and seldom speaksin song. 


If for a time some loved one goes away, 
And leaves us our appointed work to do, 
Can we to him or to ourselves be true 
In mourning his departure day by day, 
And so our work delay ? 
Nay, if we love and honor, we shall make 
The absence brief by doing well our task, — 
Not for ourselves, but for the dear One’s sake. 
And at his coming only of him ask - 
Approval of the work, which most was done, 
Not for ourselves, but our Beloved One. 


Our Father’s house, I know, is broad and grand ; 
In it how many, many mansions are! 
And, far beyond the light of sun or star, 
Four little ones of mine through that fair land 
Are walking hand in hand! 
Think you I love not, or that I forget 
These of my loins? Still this world is fair, 
And | am singing while my eyes are wet 
With weeping in this balmy summer air : 
Yet 1’m not homesick, and the children here 
Have need of me, and so my way is clear. 


I would be joyful as my days go by, 
Counting God’s mercies to me. He who bore 
Life’s heaviest cross is mine forevermore, 
And 1 who wait his coming, shall not I 
On his sure word rely ? 
And if sometimes the way be rough and steep, 
Be heavy for the grief he sends to me, 
Or at my waking I would only weep, 
Let me remember these are things to be, 
To work his blessed will until he come 
To take my hand, and lead me safely home. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH. 
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WHY THUS LONGING? 


Way thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained, and dim, 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 

Offers up its low perpetual hymn ¢ 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 
Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, — 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, — 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by works that gain thee world-reitown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the iminortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all nature hails the Lord of hght, 
And his smile, the mountain-tops adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ? 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine; 

But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier, —all the world is thine. 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 


Nature wears the color of the spirit ; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings ; 
All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings. 
HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL, 


Sa 


O YET WE TRUST THAT SOMEHOW 
GOOD. 
FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 
O YET we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off —at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream : but what am I? 

~ An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 
——o——— 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Tuovu Grace Divine, encircling all, 
A soundless, shoreless sea ! 

Wherein at last our souls must fall, 
O Love of God most free ! 


When over dizzy heights we go, 
One soft hand blinds our eyes, 

The other leads us, safe and slow, 
O Love of God most wise ! 


And though we turn us from thy face, 
And wander wide and long, 

Thou hold’st us still in thine embrace, 
O Love of God most strong ! 


The saddened heart, the restless soul, 
The toil-worn frame and mind, 
Alike confess thy sweet control, 
O Love of God most kind! 


But not alone thy care we claim, 
Our wayward steps to win ; 
We know thee by a dearer name, 

O Love of God within ! 


And, filled and quickened by thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free 

To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O Love of God, to thee ! 


ELIZA SCUDDER. 
—e— 


LOVE DIVINE, ALL LOVE EXCELLING, 


Love divine, all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come down, 
Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful mercies crown ; 
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Jesus, thou art all compassion ! 
Pure, unbounded love thou art ; 
Visit us with thy salvation, 
Enter every trembling heart. 


Breathe, O, breathe thy loving spirit 
Into every troubled breast ; 
Let us all in thee inherit, 
Let us find the promised rest ; 
Take away the love of sinning, 
Alpha and Omega be ; 
End of faith, as its beginning, 
Set our hearts at liberty. 


. Come, almighty to deliver, 
Let us all thy life receive ; 
Suddenly return, and never, 
Never more thy temples leave : 
Thee we would be always blessing, 
Serve thee as thy hosts above ; 
Pray and praise thee without ceasing, 
Glory in thy precious love. 


Finish then thy new creation ; 
Pure, unspotted may we be ; 
Let us see thy great salvation 
Perfectly restored by thee : 
Changed from glory into glory, 
Till in heaven we take our place ! 
Till we cast our crowns before thee, 
Lost in wonder, love, and praise. 
AUGUSTUS TOPLADY. 


—_¢— 


I SAW THEE. 


“‘When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” 


I saw thee when, as twilight fell, 
And evening lit her fairest star, 
Thy footsteps sought yon quiet dell, 
The world’s confusion left afar. 


I saw thee when thou stood’st alone, 

Where drooping branches thick o’erhung, 
Thy still retreat to all unknown, 

Hid in deep shadows darkly flung. 


I saw thee when, as died each sound 
Of bleating flock or woodland bird, 
Kneeling, as if on holy ground, 
Thy voice the listening silence heard. 


I saw thy calm, uplifted eyes, 
And marked the heaving of thy breast, 
When rose to heaven thy heartfelt sighs 
For purer life, for perfect rest. 
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I saw the light that o’er thy face - 
Stole with a soft, suffusing glow, 
As if, within, celestial grace 
Breathed the same bliss that angels know. 


| saw — what thou didst not — above 
Thy lowly head an open heaven ; 
And tokens of thy Father's love 
With smiles to thy rapt spirit given. 


I saw thee from that sacred spot 
With firm and peaceful soul depart ; 
I, Jesus, saw thee, — doubt it not, — 
And read the secrets of thy heart ! 
RAY PALMER. 
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STRONG SON OF GOD, IMMORTAL LOVE 
FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Srrone Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith : we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But rnore of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 
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Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 
What seemed my worth since I began ; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
———o—_ 


THE SOUL'S CRY. 


“T cry unto thee daily.” — PS. Ixxxvi. 3. 


O, EVER from the deeps 

Within my soul, oft as I muse alone, 

Comes forth a voice that pleads in tender tone ; 
As when one long unblest 

Sighs ever after rest ; 

Or as the wind perpetual murmuring keeps. 


1 hear it when the day 

Fades o’er the hills, or cross the shimmering sea; 
In the soft twilight, as is wont to be, 

Without my wish or will, 

While all is hushed and still, 

Like a sad, plaintive cry heard far away. 


Not even the noisy crowd, 

That like some mighty torrent rushing down 
Sweeps clamoring on, this cry of want can drown ; 
But ever in my heart 

Afresh the echoes start ; 

I hear them still amidst the tumult loud. 


Each waking morn anew 

The sense of many a need returns again ; 

I feel myself a child, helpless as when 

1 watched my mother’s eye, 

As the slow hours went by, 

And from her glance my being took its hue. 


I cannot shape my way 

Where nameless perils ever may betide, 

O’er slippery steeps whereon my feet may slide ; 
Some mighty hand I crave, 

To hold and help and save, 

And guide me ever when my steps would stray. | 


There is but One, I know, 

That all my hourly, endless wants can meet ; 

Can shield from harm, recall my wandering feet ; | 

My God, thy hand can feed 

And day by day can lead 

Where the sweet streams of peace and safety flow. 
RAY PALMER. 


RELIGION. 


FRAGMENTS. 
DEITY. 


From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 
The Rambler, No. 7. DR. S, JOHNSON. 


God sendeth and giveth, both mouthand the meat. 


Good Husbandry Lessons. T. TUSSER: 


*T is Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and yours. 


A Fable. COWPER, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
In Memoriam, Conclusion. TENNYSON. 


| Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 


And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 
The Task: Winter Morning Walk. COWPER. 


God, from a beautiful necessity, is Love. 
Of Ionmortality . M. F. TUPPER, 


Yet I shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. 
Paradise Lost, Book x. MILTON, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And aow a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Essay on Man, Epistle I. POPE. 


And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age ! 

As You Like It, Actii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARR. 
My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me at my end. 

Translation of Dies lr@. EARL OF ROSCOMMON, 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all ! 

Essay on Man, Epistle /. POPE. 

To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, three in one ; 
Be honor, praise, and glory given, 

By all on earth, and all in heaven. 


Glory to the Father and the Son. Dr. I. WATTS. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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Se ES en eee eee eee 


ATHEISM. 


Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight !) the owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 


Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 


And, hooting at the glorious Sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, ‘‘ Where is it?” 


Fears tn Solitude. COLERIDGE. 
An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 

For Deity offended ! 
Epistle toa Young Friend. BURNS. 


PREACHING AND MISSIONS. 


I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 
Love breathing Thanks and Praise. 


What in me is dark 
Tilumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


Paradise Lost, Book i. 


R. BAXTER. 


MILTON. 


Time flies, death urges, knells call, heaven in- 


vites, 
Hell threatens. 


Night Thoughts, Night ii. Dr. E. YOUNG. 


If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 


The Pulley. GEORGE HERBERT. 


Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 
The Church Militant. GEORGE HERBERT, 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 


Missionary Hymn. BISHOP HEBER. 


SIN, 


I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 


Metamorphoses, vii. 20. Tr. of Tate & Stonestreet, OvID. 
Where is the man who has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin ! 
The Bridal of Triermain, Cant. i. SCOTT. 


There is a method in man’s wickedness, 
It grows up by degrees. 
A King and no King, Act v. Sc. 4. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


. 


Ay me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall. 


Faerie Queene, Book i. SPENSER. 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 


Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 


Missionary Hymn. BISHOP HEBER. 


And he that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two. 


Divine Songs. DR. I. WATTS. 


But, sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in. 
Pleasures of Hope. T. CAMPBELL. 


About some act, 
That has no relish of salvation in ’t. 
Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


Long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light. 


Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON. 
Commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 
Henry IV, Part Il. Act iv. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 


So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost. 
Evil, be thou my good. 


Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

Essay on Man, Epistle Il. POPE. 
O shame, where is thy blush? 

Hamlet, Act iti. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE 

CONSCIENCE. 

Servant of God, well done. 

Paradise Lost, Book vi. MILTON. 
As ever in my great taskmaster’s eye. 

On his beng arrived to the Aye of Twenty-three. MILTON. 


And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed. 


Verses on Robert Levet. DR. S. JOHNSON. 


Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 


Henry V., Acti. Sc. SHAKESPEARE. 


Leave her to Heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


Why should not conscience have vacation, 


As well as other courts o’ th’ nation ? 
Hudtbras, Part II, Cant. ii. DR. S. BUTLER: 
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RELIGION. 


REMORSE. 


Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 
Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 


What exile from himself can flee ? 

To zones though more and more remote 

Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The bright of life — the demon Thought. 
Chilae Harold, Cant. i. BYRON, 

Pawive quis exsul 

Se quoque fugit. 
Book ii. Ode xvii. 


Odes. HORACE. 


FLEETING Goop. 


Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view. 
The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 


The good he scorned 
Stalkea off reluctant, like an ili-used ghost, 
Not to return ; or, if it did, in visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 


The Grave, Part //. R. BLAIR. 
HELL. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 
Inferno Cant. iti. DANTE. 


Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 


When all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that are not heaven. 


Faustus. C. MARLOWE. 


THE DevIL. 


The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape. 


Hamlet, Act ii, Sc, 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 


Macbeth, Acti. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 


Paradise and the Peri. MOORE. 
RESPECTABILITY. 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE, 


Hypocrisy. 


That practised falsehood under saintly shew, 
Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge. 


Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 


With devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 


Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 
But, och! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling. 


Epistle toa Young Friend. BURNS. 


Built God a church, and laughed his word to 


scorn. 


Retirement. COWPER. 


But then I sigh, and with a piece of scripture 

Tell them that God bids us do good for evil : 

And thus I clothe my naked villany 

With odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ, 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 
King Richard ITl., Act i. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 


The Devil's Thoughts. COLERIDGE 


ECCLESIASTICISM. 


Christians have burnt each other, quite per- 
suaded 

That all the Apostles would have done as they 
did. ° 


Don Fuan, Cant. i. BYRON. 


Till Peter's keys some christened Jove adorn, 
And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn, 


The Dunciad, Book iii, POPE, 


With crosses, relies, crucifixes, 
Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes ; 
The tools of working out salvation 
By mere mechanic operation. 


Hudibras, Part IIT, Cant, 1. DR. S, BUTLER. 


; When pious frauds and holy shifts 


Are dispensations and gifts. 
Hudibras, Part I. Cant. 3. Dr. S. BUTLER. 
In hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell. 
Childe Harold, Cant. i. BYRON, 


Spires whose ‘silent fingers point to heaven.” 


The Excursion, Book vi. WORDSWORTH. 


To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 


Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 


Moral Essays, Epistle IV. POPE. 
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Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalms. 


English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. BYRON. 


The enormous faith of many made for one. 
Essay on Man, Epistle Il. POPE. 


Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery 
Paradise Lost, Book iii. MILTON. 


THEOLOGY. 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 


My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 


Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, — 
All were pious. 


Peter denyed 
His Lord, and eryed. 


Young Timothy 
Learnt sin to fly. 


Xerxes did die, 
And so must I. 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb the tree 


Our Lord to see. 
New England Primer. 


Hold thou the good : define it well : 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


In Memoriam. TENNYSON, 


O Star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered there, 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 
Pleasures of Hope. T. CAMPBELL. 


Tue BIBLE. 


When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel-light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes. 


Education and Government. T. GRAY. 


Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true. 
Truth, COWPER. 


Within that awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries ! 

And better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 


The Monastery. SCOTT. 


BELIEF AND Dovusr. 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition, 

The Excursion, Book Vi. WORDSWORTH. 
Nor less | deem that there are Powers 
Which of theimselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


Expostutation and Reply. WORDSWORTH. 


But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored 
ne er shall be. 


Childe Harold, Cant. iii. BYRON. 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form. 
In Memoriam, TENNYSON. 


But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 
Lalla Rookh: Vewed Prophet of Khorassan. MOORE. 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administered is best : 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
Essay on Man, Epistle 11. POPE. 


Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


In Memoriam. TENNYSON. 


JESUS CHRIST. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 


Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid. 
Epiphany. BISHOP HEBER. 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no plancts 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 


So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 
Hanilet, Acti. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 


In those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
Henry Il, Part I. Acti. Sc. t. SHAKESPEARE 
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He was the Word, that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what that Word did make it, 
I do believe and take it. 


Divine Poems: On the Sacrament. DR. J. DONNE. 


VIRTUE. 
Do well and right, and let the world sink. 


Country Parson. GEORGE HERBERT. 
For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

The Mourning Bride, Actv. Sc. 12. W. CONGREVE. 


That virtue only makes our bliss below, 
And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 
Essay on Man, Epistle IV. POPE. 


Pygmies are pygmies still, theugh perched on 
Alps ; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Each man makes his own stature, builds himself : 
Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids ; 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall. 
Night Thoughts, Night vi. DR. E. YOUNG. 


Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely. 
Paradise Lost, Book iv. 


MILTON. 
Count that day lost whose low descending sun 


Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
Art of Reading. (Bartlett, p. 606.) STANIFORD. 


Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 


Tirocintum. COWPER. 
Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 
Paradise Lost, Book v. MILTON. 


His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his Zife, I’ m sure, was in the right. 
On the Death of Crashaw. A. COWLEY. 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
«Virtue alone is happiness below.” 
Essay on Man, Epistle 1V. POPE. 
There buds the promise of celestial worth. 
The Last Day, Book iii. DR, E. YOUNG. 


The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive. 


Thoughts Suggested on the Banks of Nith. WORDSWORTH. 


POEMS OF RELIGION. 


TRUTH. 


The firste vertue, sone, if thou'wilt lere, 
Is to restreine, and kepen wel thy tonge. 
The Manciples Tale. CHAUCER. 


O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 
Henry 1lV., Part I. Act iii. Se. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 


And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill. 
Sonnet LX VI, SHAKESPEARE. 


Truth is the highest thing that man may keep. 


The Frankeleines Tale, CHAUCER. 


For truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be loved needs only to be seen. 


The Hind and Panther. DRYDEN. 


CHARITY. 


In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity. 
Essay on Man, Epistle Ii. POPE. 

Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me ? 

Divine Songs. DR. I. WATTS. 

Who will not mercie unto others show, 


How can he mercy ever hope to have ? 


Faerie Queene, Book vi. SPENSER, 


’T is hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 

Of Faith, and round the sufferer’s temples bind 

Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower, 

And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind. 
Sonnet XXXV. WORDSWORTH, 


The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
The Excursion, Book ix. WORDSWORTH. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 


The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 


PRAYER, 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


What ts Prayer ? J. MONTGOMERY. 


And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


Exhortation to Prayer. COWPER, 
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The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
The Excursion, Book i. WORDSWORTH, 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 


Tn Memoriam TENNYSON: 


O limed soul! that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels! make assay : 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart, with strings 
of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 
Hamlet, Alctiii. Se. SHAKESPEARE, 


Revicgtous MEDITATION. 


Remote from man, with God he passed the days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 
The Hermit. T. PARNELL, 


Or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that owed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


THE CURISTIAN LIFE. 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


In Memoriam. TENNYSON. 


Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 
The Ladder of St. Augustine. LONGFELLOW. 


Could we forbear dispute, and practise love, 
We should agree as angels do above. 
Divine Love, Cant. iii, E,. WALLER. 
A Christian is the highest style of nan. 
Night Thoughts, Nigh? iv. DR. E. YOUNG. 


HEAVEN. 


If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful, beyond compare, 
Will paradise be found ! 


The Karth full of God's Goodness. J. MONTGOMERY, 


We know what we are, but know not what we 
may be. 


Hamilet, Act v. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE, 


Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 


But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


Essay on Man, Epistle 1. POPE, 


This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 

There ’s nothing tine but Heaven! 


Sacred Songs: The world vs all a fleeting show. MOORE 


Beyond this vale of tears 
There is a life above, 
Unmeasured by the flight of years ; 
And all that life is love. 


The Issues of Life arid Death, J. MONTGOMERY. 


For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above 
Is, that they sing and that they love. 


While I listen to thy voice. E. WALLER, 


Of all that is most beauteous imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams, 


Laodamia, WORvSWORTH. 


Other heights in other live. Goa willing. 


kK. BROWNINT™ 


One Wora More, 


POEMS OF NATURE 
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SONNET. 


THe World is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. —Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 


Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


—_@— 


NATURE. 


Tue bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call ; 

The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them, both great and small. 
The flower that on the lonely hillside grows 
Expects me there when spring its bloom has given ; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven ; 
For he who with his Maker walks aright, 

Shall be their lord as Adam was before ; 

His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore ; 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 


Hear from. his Father’s lips that all is good. 
JONES VERY. 


—_¢— 


COME TO THESE SCENES OF PEACE. 


Come to these scenes of peace, 

Where, to rivers murmuring, 

The sweet birds all the summer sing, 
Where cares and toil and sadness cease ! 
Stranger, does thy heart deplore 
Friends whom thou wilt see no more ? 


NATURE. 


Does thy wounded spirit prove 

Pangs of hopeless, severed love ? 

Thee the stream that gushes clear, 

Thee the birds that carol near 

Shall soothe, as silent thou dost lie 

And dream of their wild lullaby ; 

Come to bless these scenes of peace, 

Where cares and toil and sadness vease. 
WILLIAM LISLE BOWLEs. 


et 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


Five years have past ; five summers, with the 
length 

Of tive long winters ! and again I hear 
These waters,* rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
That on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark syeamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farnis, 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 


* The River Wye. 
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With tranquil restoration :— feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened, — that serene and blesséd mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, O, how oft — 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 


And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when 
first 

I came among these hills: when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. —I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a loye, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thoughts supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 


And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. «Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 


| Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 


Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, * 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou my dearest friend, 
My dear, dear friend ; and in thy voice I eatech 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. O, yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was onee, 
My dear, dear sister ! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’t is her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 


*This line has a close resemblance to an admirable line of 
Young's, the exact expression of which I do not recollect." — THE 
AUTHOR. 


Seats 
Drawn by Thomas R. Manley 


Thi olUONC CEO re lr HILLS. 


THE windy forest, rousing from its sleep, 

Voices its heart in hoarse Titanic roar; 

The ocean bellows from its rocky shore; 

The cataract, that haunts the rugged steep, 

Makes mighty music in its headlong leap ; 

The clouds have voices, and the rivers pour 

Their floods in thunder down to ocean’s floor ;— 
The hills alone mysterious silence keep. 

They cannot rend the ancient chain that bars 
Their iron lips, nor answer back the sea 

That calls to them far off in vain; the stars 
They cannot hail, nor their wild brooks. Ah me! 
What cries from out their stony hearts will break, 
In God’s great day, when all that sleep shall wake! 


WILLIAM PRESCOTT FOSTER. 


Drawn by Thomas R. Mantey, 


EVENING. 


FROM upland slopes I see the cows file by, 
Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 
By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 
With moon-tipped dandelions; flickering high, 
A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 
Beats up into the lucent solitudes, 
Or drops with griding wing; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 
Cool night-winds creep and whisper in mine ear; 
The homely cricket gossips at my feet; 
From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 
With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 
In full Pandean chorus; one by one 
Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 


ARCHIBALD ILAMPMAN, 


Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
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To blow against thee : and, in after years, 
When these wild eestasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; O, then, 
If solitude or fear or pain or grief 


Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance, — 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 

Of past existence, — wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service: rather say 

With warmer love, — O, with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 


More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


——+—— 


FOR A COPY OF THEOCRITUS. 


VILLANELLE. 


FROM “ESSAYS IN OLD FRENCH FORMS OF VERSE,” 


O Srncer of the field and fold, 
Theccritus! Pan’s pipe was thine, — 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


For thee the scent of new-turned mould, 
The beehives and the murmuring pine, 
O Singer of the field and fold ! 


Thou sang’st the simple feasts of old, — 
The beechen bowl made glad with wine : 


Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


Thou bad’st the rustic loves be told, 


Thou bad’st the tuneful reeds combine, 
O Singer of the field and fold ! 


And round thee, ever laughing, rolled 
The blithe and blue Sicilian brine: 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


Alas for us! Our songs are cold ; 

Our Northern suns too sadly shine : — 
O Singer of the field and fold, 

Thine was the happier Age of Gold! 


AUSTIN DGBSON. 
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NATURE'S CHAIN. 
FROM ‘THE ESSAY ON MAN,” 


Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 

Combining all below and all above, 

See plastic nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 
Formed and impelled its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again : 

All forms that perish other forms supply 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) ; 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool ! worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food 2 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spreads the flowery lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 
The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, ‘‘See all things for my use !” 
“See man for mine !” replies a painpered goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

ALEXANDER POPE, 


—-—_o—— 
EACH AND ALL. 


Litrte thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown, 

Of thee from the hill-top looking dewn ; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
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Nor knowest thou what arguinent 

Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For | did not bring home the river and sky ; — 
He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ; — 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘‘I covet truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.” — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs ; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; — 
Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


—~— 


RETIREMENT. 


INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE. 


BENEATH this stony roof reclined, 

I soothe to peace my pensive mind ; 

And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave, 
And while the maple dish is mine, — 
The beechen cup, unstained with wine, — 
I scorn the gay licentious crowd, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 
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Within my limits, lone and still, 
The blackbird pipes’in artless trill ; 
Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 
The wren has wove her mossy nest : 
From busy scenes and brighter skies, 
To lurk with innocence, she flies, 
Here hopes in safe repose to dwell, 
Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 


At morn I take my customed round, 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound, 
And every opening primrose count, 

That trimly paints my blooming mount ; 
Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray. 


At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-embossed book, 

Portrayed with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crowned with heavenly meed ; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I sleep, my measured hymn, 
And, at the close, the gleams behold 

Of parting wings, bedropt with gold. 


While such pure joys my bliss create, 
Who but would smile at guilty state? 
Who but would wish his holy lot 
In calm oblivion’s humble grot ? 
Who but would cast his pomp away, 
To take my staff, and amice gray ; 
And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage ? 

THOMAS WARTON, 


ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY. 


O UNSEEN Spirit ! now a calm divine 
Comes forth from thee, rejoicing earth and air ! 
Trees, hills, and houses, all distinctly shine, 
And thy great ocean slumbers everywhere. 


The mountain ridge against the purple sky 
Stands clear and strong, with darkened rocks 
and dells, 
And cloudless brightness opens wide and high 
A home aerial, where thy presence dwells. 


The chime of bells remote, the murmuring sea, 
The song of birds in whispering copse and wood, 

The distant voice of children’s thoughtless glee, 
And maiden’s song, are all one voice of good. 
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Aid the leaves’ green mass a sunny play 
Of Hash and shadow stirs like inward life : 
The ship’s white sail glides onward far away, 
Unhaunted by a dream of storm or strife. 
JOHN STERLING, 


oO 


INVOCATION TO LIGHT. 


FROM “ PARADISE LOST,” BOOK III. 


Hai, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born ! 

Or of the Eternal coeternal beara 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 

Before the heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkness 
borne, 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 

The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee [ revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 

Revisitest not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

Or dim sulfusion veiled. Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly [ visit: nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud, instead, and ever-during dark, 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 


Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her 

powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

MILTON. 


—— 


RO MSA TE Earl VeMUN Gan Ole EGE nee 


Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly ? 
Swiftness and Power by birth are thine : 
From thy great sire they eame, thy sire, the 
Word Divine. 


Thou in the Moon’s bright chariot, proud and 
gay, 
Dost thy bright wood of stars survey ; 
And all the year dost with thee bring 
Of thousand flowery lights thine own nocturnal 
spring. 


Thou, Scythian-like, dost round thy lands 
above 
The Sun’s gilt tent forever move, 
And still, as thou in pomp dost go, 
The shining pageants of the world attend thy 
show- 


Nor amidst all these triumphs dost thou scorn 
The humble glow-worms to adorn, 
And with those living spangles gild 
(O greatness without pride !) the bushes of the 
field. 


Night and her ugly subjects thou dost fright, 
And Sleep, the lazy owl of night ; 
Ashamed, and fearful to appear, 

They screen their horrid shapes with the black 
hemisphere. 


At thy appearance, Grief itself is said 
To shake his wings, and rouse his bead : 
And cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beamy smile, reflected from thy look. 


At thy appearance, fear itself grows bold ; 
Thy sunshine melts away his cold. 
Encouraged at the sight of thee 

Tio the cheek color comes, and firmness to the 
knee. 
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When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy wakened 
head 
Out of the morning's purple bed, 
Thy quire of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 


All the world’s bravery, that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries ; 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow’st, 
Thy nimble pencil paints this landsvape as thou 
go’st. 


A crimson garment in the rose thou wear'st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin-lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 


The violet, Spring’s little infant, stands 
Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands ; 
On the fair tulip thou dost dote ; 
Thou cloth’st it in a gay and party-colored coat. 


Through the soft ways of heaven, and air, and 
sea, 
Which open ali their pores to thee, 
Like a clear river thou dost glide, 
And with thy living stream through the close 
channels slide. 


But the vast ocean of unbounded day, 
In the empyrean heaven does stay. 
Thy rivers, lakes, and springs, below, 
From thence took first their rise, thither at last 


must flow. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, 


DAYBREAK. 


A WIND came up out of the sea, 
And said, ‘‘O mists, make room for me!” 


It hailed the ships, and cried, ‘‘ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone !”’ 


And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, ‘‘ Awake! it is the day !” 


It said unto the forest, “‘ Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out 


1” 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, ‘‘O bird, awake and sing!” 


And o’er the farms, “‘O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near !” 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
‘Bow down, and hail the coming morn !” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
‘* Awake, O bell ! proclaim the hour.” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘ Not yet! in quiet lie.” 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


—¢—— 


MORNING SONG. 


Ur! quit thy bower ! late wears the hour, 
Long have the rooks cawed round the tower ; 
O’er flower and tree loud hums the bee, 

And the wild kid sports merrily. 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear ; 

Wake, lady, wake ! and hasten here. 


Up, maiden fair! and bind thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breezy air ! 

The lulling stream that soothed thy dream 
Is dancing in the sunny beam. 

Waste not these hours, so fresh, so gay : 
Leave thy soft couch and haste away ! 


Up! Time will tell the morning bell 

Its service-sound has chimed well ; 

The aged crone keeps house alone, 

The reapers to the fields are gone. 

Lose not these hours, so cool, so gay : 

Lo! while thou sleep’st they haste away ! 
JOANNA BAILLIE, 


——~——— 


MORNING. 


In the barn the tenant cock, 
Close to partlet perched on high, 
Briskly crows (the shepherd’s clock !) 
Jocund that the morning ’s nigh. 


Swiftly from the mountain’s brow, 
Shadows, nursed by night, retire : 

And the peeping sunbeam now, 
Paints with gold the village spire. 


Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 

Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 


From the low-roofed cottage ridge, 
See the chattering swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-arched bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 


Now the pine-tree’s waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale : 

Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale. 
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From the balmy sweets, uncloyed 
(Restless till her task be done), 

Now the busy bee ’s employed 
Sipping dew before the sun. 


Trickling through the creviced rock, 
Where the limpid stream distils, 

Sweet refreshment waits the flock 
When ’t is sun-drove from the hills. 


Colin ’s for the promised corn 
(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman’s horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 


Sweet, O sweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white emblossomed spray ! 
Nature’s universal song 


Echoes to the rising day. 
JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 


——— 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


To claim the Arctic came the sun 

With banners of the burning zone. 
Unrolled upon their airy spars, 

They froze beneath the light of stars ; 
And there they float, those streamers old, 


Those Northern Lights, forever cold ! 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


—__¢__— 


DAWN. 


THE night was dark, though sometimes a faint 
star 

A little while a little space made bright. 
The night was long and like an iron bar 
Lay heavy on the land : till o’er the sea 
Slowly, within the East, there grew a light 
Which half was starlight, and half seemed to be 
The herald of a greater. The pale white 
Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height 
Of heaven slowly climbed. The gray sea grew 
Rose-colored like the sky. A white gull flew 
Straight toward the utmost boundary of the East, 
Where slowly the rose gathered and increased. 
It was as on the opening of a door 
By one that in his hand a lamp doth hold, 
Whose flame is hidden by the garment’s fold, — 
The still air moves, the wide room is less dim. 


More bright the East became, the ocean turned 
Dark and more dark against the brightening 
sky, — 
Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 
The hollows of the breakers on the shore 


Were green like leaves whereon no sun doth shine, 
Though white the outer branches of the tree. 


From rose to red the level heaven burned ; 

Then sudden, as if a sword fell from on high, 

A blade of gold flashed on the horizon’s rim. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 


—— e— 
PACK CLOUDS AWAY. 


Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft, 
To give my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow : 

Bird, prune thy wing ; nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good morrow. 
To give my love good morrow, 
Notes from them all Ill borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from each hill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good morrow. 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You petty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow. 
THOMAS HEYWOOD, 
= 


MORNING. 


FROM ‘‘ THE MINSTREL,” 


Bur who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain- 
side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above.; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


The cottage cwrs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid 
sings ; 
The whistling ploughinan stalks afield ; and, 
hark! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon 
rings ; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished 
springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 
TAMES BRATTIE. 
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THE SABBATH MORNING. 


Witd silent awe I hail the sacred morn, 

That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ! 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne ; 

A graver inurmur gurgles from the rill ; 

And echo answers softer from the hill ; 

And sweeter sings the linnet from the thorn : 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 

Hail, light serene! hail, sacred Sabbath morn ! 
The rooks float silent by in airy drove ; 

The sun a placid yellow lustre throws ; 

The gales that lately sighed along the grove 


llave hushed their downy wings in dead repose ; | 


‘he hovering rack of clouds forgets to move, — 


So smiled the day when the first morn arose ! 
JOHN LEYDEN. 


—@— 


REVE DU MIDI. 


WHEN o’er the mountain steeps 
The hazy noontide creeps, 
And the shrill cricket sleeps 
Under the grass ; 
When soft the shadows lie, 
And clouds sail o’er the sky, 
And the idle winds go by, 
With the heavy scent of blossoms as they pass, — 


Then, when the silent stream 
Lapses as in a dream, 
And the water-lilies gleam 
Up to the sun ; 
When the hot and burdened day 
Rests on its downward way, 
When the moth forgets to play, 
And the plodding ant may dream her work is 
done, — 


Then, from the noise of war 
And the din of earth afar, 
Like some forgotten star 
Dropt from the sky, — 
The sounds of love and fear, 
All voices sad and clear, 
Banished to silence drear, — 
The willing thrall of trances sweet I lie. 


Some melancholy gale 
Breathes its inysterious tale, 
Till the rose’s lips grow pale 
With her sighs ; 
And o’er my thoughts are cast 
Tints of the vanished past, 
Glories that faded fast, 

tenewed to splendor in my dreaming eyes. 
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As poised on vibrant wings, 
Where its sweet treasure swings, 
The honey-lover clings 
To the red flowers, — 
So, lost in vivid light, 
So, rapt from day and night, 
I linger in delight, 
Enraptured o’er the vision-freighted hours. 
ROSE TERRY COOKRX, 


—_@—- 


A SUMMER NOON. 


Wuo has not dreamed a world of bliss 

On a bright sunny noon like this, 

Couched by his native brook’s green maze, 

With comrade of his boyish days, 

While all around them seemed to be 

Just as in joyous infancy ? 

Who has not loved, at such an hour, 

Upon that heath, in birchen bower, 

Lulled in the poet’s dreamy mood, 

Its wild and sunny solitude ? 

While o’er the waste of purple ling 

You mark a sultry glimmering ; 

Silence herself there seems to sleep, 

Wrapped in a slumber long and deep, 

Where slowly stray those lonely sheep 

Through the tall foxglove’s crimson bloom, 

And gleaming of the scattered broom. 

Love you not, then, to list and hear 

The crackling of the gorse-flowers near, 

Pouring an orange-scented tide 

Of fragrance o’er the desert wide ? 

To hear the buzzard’s whimpering shrill, 

Hovering above you high and still ? 

The twittering of the bird that dwells 

Among the heath’s delicious bells ? 

While round your bed, o’er fern and blade, 

Insects in green and gold arrayed, 

The sun’s gay tribes have lightly strayed ; 

And sweeter sound their humming wings 

Than the proud minstrel’s echoing strings. 
WILLIAM HOWITT. 


—e— 


NOONTIDE. 


BENEATH a shivering canopy reclined, 

Of aspen-leaves that wave without a wind, 

I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 

The spiry cones that tremble on the fir ; 

Or wander mid the dark-green fields of broom, 
When peers in scattered tufts the yellow bloom ; 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o’errun, 
When bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun, 
And pittering grasshoppers, coufus’dly shrill, 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill : a 
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Sweet grasshopper, who loy’st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribbed clover’s eye, 
To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest, 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest, 
Oft have I listening mused the sultry day, 
And wondered what thy chirping song might say, 
When naught was heard along the blossomed lea, 
To join thy music, save the listless bee. 
JOHN LEYDEN. 
—— 


THE MIDGES DANCE ABOON THE BURN. 


Tue midges dance aboon the burn ; 
The dews begin to fa’ ; 
The pairtricks down the rushy holm 
Set up their ¢ ening ca’. 
Now loud and clear the blackbird’s sang 
Rings through the briery shaw, 
While, flitting gay, the swallows play 
Around the castle wa’. 


Beneath the golden gloamin’ sky 
The mavis mends her lay ; 

The redbreast pours his sweetest strains 
To charm the lingering day ; 

While weary yeldrins seem to wail 
Their little nestlings torn, 

The merry wren, frae den to den, 
Gaes jinking through the thorn. 


The roses fauld their silken leaves, 
The foxglove shuts its bell ; 
The honeysuckle and the birk 
Spread fragrance through the dell. 
Let others crowd the giddy court 
Of mirth and revelry, 
The simple joys that nature yields 
Are dearer far to me. 
ROBERT TANNAHILL. 
——=—— 


DAYS sD XGLNG,. 


FROM ‘' THE SPANISH GYPSY.” 


Day is dying! Float, O song, 
Down the westward river, 

Requiem chanting to the Day, — 
Day, the mighty Giver. 


Pierced by shafts of Time he bleeds, 
Melted rubies sending 

Through the river and the sky, 
Earth and heaven blending ; 


- All the long-drawn earthy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting : 
Slow between them drifts the swan, 
*Twixt two heavens drifting. 


| 
| 


Wings half open, like a flower 
(nly deeper flushing, 

Neck and breast as virgin’s pure, — 
Virgin proudly blushing. 


Day is dying! Float, O swan, 
Down the ruby river ; 
Follow, song, in requiem 
To the mighty Giver. 


MARIAN EVANS LEWES CROSS (George Elzot) 


—_o—- 


THE EVENING WIND. 


Sprrivr that breathest through my lattice: thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day ! 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high 
their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 


Nor I alone, —a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 

And languishing to hear thy weleome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 

Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, — 

God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest ; 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars ; and 
rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable boughs, 
The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep 
the grass. 


Stoop o’er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone, 
That they who near the churchyard willows stray, 

And listen in the deepening gloom, alone, 
May think of gentle souls that passed away, 

Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown, 
Sent forth from heaven among the sons of men, 
And gone into the boundless heaven again. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more 
deap ; 
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And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go, — but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 


With sounds and scents from all thy mighty 


range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Srar that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary laborer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ’t is thou, 
That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 


Come to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’s odors rise, 
Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard, 
And songs when toil is done, 

From cottages whose smoke unstirred 

Curls yellow in the sun. 


Star of love’s soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


——_-¢— 


CAPE-COTTAGE AT SUNSET. 


WE stood upon the ragged rocks, 
When the long day was nearly done ; 
The waves had ceased their sullen shocks, 
And lapped our feet with murmuring tone, 
And o’er the bay in streaming locks 
Blew the red tresses of the sun. 


Along the west the golden bars 
Still to a deeper glory grew ; 

Above our heads the faint, few stars 
Looked out from the unfathomed blue ; 

And the fair city’s clamorous jars 
Seemed melted in that evening hue. 


O sunset sky ! O purple tide ! 
O friends to friends that closer pressed ! 
Those glories have in darkness died, 
And ye have left my longing breast. 
I could not keep you by my side, 
Nor fix that radiance in the west. 
WILLIAM BELCHER GLAZIER. 


—_e— 


SUNSET. 
FROM “QUEEN MAB.” 


IF solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild ocean’s echoing shore, 
And thou hast lingered there 
Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting on the burnished wave, 
Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold that motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking sphere : 
Thou must have marked the billowy clouds, 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 
Towering like rocks of jet 
Crowned with a diamond wreath. 
And yet there is a moment, 
When the sun’s highest point 
Peeps like a star o’er ocean’s western edge, 
When those far clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark-blue sea ; 
Then has thy fancy soared above the earth, 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the Fairy’s fane. 
Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light, 
Nor the feathery curtains 
Stretching o’er the sun’s bright couch, 
Nor the burnished ocean’s waves 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 
So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab’s ethereal palace could afford. 
Yet likest evening’s vault, that fairy Hall! 
Heaven, low resting on the wave, it spread 
Its floors of flashing light, 
Its vast and azure dome, 
Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 
Whilst suns their mingling beamings darted 
Through clouds of circumambient darkness, 
And pearly battlements around 
Looked o’er the immense of heaven. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


re 


NIGHTFALL: A PICTURE. 


Low burns the summer afternoon ; 
A mellow lustre lights the scene ; 
And from its smiling beauty soon 
The purpling shade wil] chase the sheen. 
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The old, quaint homestead’s windows blaze ; 
The cedars long, black pictures show ; 
And broadly slopes one path of rays 
Within the barn, and makes it glow. 


The loft stares out — the eat intent, 
Like carving, on some gnawing rat — 
With sun-bathed hay and rafters bent, 
Nooked, cobwebbed homes of wasp and bat. 


The harness, bridle, saddle, dart 

Gleams from the lower, rough expanse ; 
At either side the stooping cart, 

Pitchfork and plough cast looks askance. 


White Dobbin through the stable-doors 
Shows his round shape ; faint color coats 

The manger, where the farmer pours, 
With rustling rush, the glancing oats. 


A sun-haze streaks the dusky shed ; 

Makes spears of seams and gems of chinks : 
In mottled gloss the straw is spread ; 

And the gray grindstone dully blinks. 


The sun salutes the lowest west 

With gorgeous tints around it drawn ; 
A beacon on the mountain’s breast, 

A crescent, shred, a star — and gone. 


The landscape now prepares for night : 
A gauzy mist slow settles round ; 
Eve shows her hues in every sight, 
And blends her voice with every sound. 


The sheep stream rippling down the dell, 
Their smooth, sharp faces pointed straight ; 
The pacing kine, with tinkling bell, 
Come grazing through the pasture-gate. 


The ducks are grouped, and talk in fits : 
One yawns with stretch of leg and wing ; 

One rears and fans, then, settling, sits ; 
One at a moth makes awkward spring. 


The geese march grave in Indian file, 
The ragged patriarch at the head ; 

Then, screaming, flutter off awhile, 
Fold up, and once more stately tread. 


Brave chanticleer shows haughtiest air ; 
Hurls his shrill vaunt with lofty bend ; 
Lifts foot, glares round, then follows where 
His scratching, picking partlets wend. 


Staid Towser scents the glittering ground ; 
Then, yawning, draws a crescent deep, 
Wheels his head-drooping frame around 


And sinks with fore-paws stretched for sleep. 
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The oxen, loosened from the plough, 
Rest by the pear-tree’s crooked trunk ; 

Tim, standing with yoke-burdened brow, 
Trim, in a mound beside him sunk. 


One of the kine upon the bank 
Heaves her face-lifting, wheezy roar ; 

One smooths, with lapping tongue, her flank ; 
With ponderous droop one finds the floor. 


Freed Dobbin through the soft, clear dark 
Glimmers across the pillared scene, 

With the grouped geese, —a pallid mark, — 
And scattered bushes black between. 


The fire-flies freckle every spot 

With fickle light that gleams and dies ; 
The bat, a wavering, soundless blot, 

The cat, a pair of prowling eyes. 


Still the sweet, fragrant dark o’erflows 

The deepening air and darkening ground ; 
By its rich scent I trace the rose, 

The viewless beetle by its sound. 


The cricket scrapes its rib-like hars ; 
The tree-toad purrs in whirring tone ; 
And now the heavens are set with stars, 
And night and quiet reign alone. 
ALFRED B, STREET, 
————— 


EVENING IN PARADISE. 
FROM ‘' PARADISE LOST,” BOOK Iv, 


Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantie threw. 

MILTON. 
a 


EVENING. 
FROM “DON JUAN, 


AVE Maria! o’er the earth and sea, 
That heavenliest hour of heaven is worthiest thee : 


Ave Maria! blesséd be the hour, 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
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While swung the deep bell in the distant tower 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 


prayer. 


Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer ! 
Ave Maria! ’t is the hour of love ! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above ! 
Ave Maria! O that face so fair ! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
dove, — 
What though ‘tis but a pictured image ?— 
strike, — 
That painting is no idol, —’t is too like. 


Sweet hour of twilight ! in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er 
To where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest ; which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee ! 


The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 


Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and 
mine, 
And vesper bells that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 
His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair 
throng 
Which learned from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, — shadowed my mind’s eye. 


O Hesperus! thou bringest all good things, — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabored steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast. 


Soft hour ! which wakes the wish and melts the 
heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn 
apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay : 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 
Ah! surely pothing dies but something mourns, 
LORD BYRON. 


| 
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TO DELIA. 


CARE-CHARMER Sleep, sont of the sable Night, 


| Brother to Death, in silent darkness born : 
| Relieve my languish and restore the light ; 


With dark forgetting of my care, return, 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth : 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease dreams, the images of day desires, 
To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 
SAMUEL DANIEL. 
ete as 


THE CAMP AT NIGHT. 
FROM “THE ILIAD,” BOOK VIII. 


THE winds transferred into the friendly sky 
Their supper’s savor ; to the which they sat de- 
lightfully, 
And spent all night in open field ; fires round 
about them shined. 
As when about the silver moon, when air is free 
from wind, 


| . 
F : : | And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, 
Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, | 


high prospects, and the brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up them- 
selves for shows, 

And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their 
sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to dis- 
close her light, 

And all the signs in heaven are seen, that glad 
the shepherd’s heart ; 

So many fires disclosed their beams, made by the 
Trojan part, 

Before the face of Ilion, and her bright turrets 
showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and every 
guard allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horse eat oats 
and hard white corn, 

And all did wishfully expect the silver-throned 


morn. 
From the Greek of HOMER. Translation 
of GEORGE CHAPMAN, 


——$o— 
TO NIGHT. 


SwIFTLy walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night ! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight ! 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ; 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 

Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand, — 
Come, long-sought ! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to her rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee ! 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
“ Wouldst thou me ?” 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 

“* Shall I nestle near thy side ? 

Wouldst thou me ?’’— And I replied, 
“No, not thee!” 


Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon, — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night, — 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon ! 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


SSS = 


NIGHT. 


FROM ‘‘CHILDE HAROLD,’ CANTO II. 

*T 1s night, when Meditation bids us feel 

We once have loved, though love is at an end : 

The heart, loneymourner of its baffied zeal, 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a 
friend. 

Who with the weight of years would wish to 
bend, 

When Youth itself survives young Love and 
joy? 

Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 

Death hath but little left him to destroy ! 

Ah! happy years! once more who would not be 

a boy ? 


Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 

To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere, 

The soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 

And flies unconscious o’er each backward year. 

None are so desolate but something dear, 

Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 

A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 

A flashing pang! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 
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To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, — 

This is not solitude ; *tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 

stores unrolled. 


But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can 
bless ; 

Minions of splendor shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued ; 


This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 
LORD BYRON. 


—_o— 


NIGHT. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 

Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, — 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst tly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ! 


If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 
JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, 


—f——= 


NIGHT. 


FROM ‘‘ QUEEN MAB.” 


How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh 

Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heayen’s ebon 
vault, 3 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur 

| rolls, 

| Seems like a canopy which love has spread 

'Tocurtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 

| Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
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Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 

So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam ; yon castle steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the tiine-worn tower 
So idly that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace — all form a scene 

Where musing solitude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still. 


The orb of day 
In southern climes o’er ocean’s waveless field 
Sinks sweetly smiling : not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er the unruffled deep ; the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 
And vesper’s image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes : 
Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepening mass, 
Rolls o’er the blackened waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinion o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend, 
Withall his windsand lightnings, tracks his prey ; 
The torn deep yawns, — the vessel finds a grave 


Beneath its jagged gulf. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


—_@—_ 


NIGHT. 


Nicurt is the time for rest : 
How sweet, when labors close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 


Night is the time for dreams : 
The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah! visions, less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 


Night is the time for toil : 

To plough the classie field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep : 
To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of Memory, where slee} 
The joys of other years ; 
Hopes, that were Angels at their birth, 
But perished young, like things of earth. 


Night is the time to watch : 

O’er ocean's dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the homesick mina 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care : 
Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of Despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Czesar's stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse : 
When, from the eye, the soul 

Takes flight ; and, with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole 

Descries athwart the abyss of night 

The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray : 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will his followers do, — 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for Death : 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease, 
Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends ; — such death be mine 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


’ 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 
*Aoracin, TpLAALoTOS. 


I nEARD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows, 
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O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace ! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer ! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night ! 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


—_e—-_ 


HYMN. 


FROM ‘THE SEASONS,” 


THESE, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks, 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves in hollow-whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter awful thou! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness! on the whirlwind’s wing 
tiding sublime, thou bidd’st the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
Mysteriousround ! whatskill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots, steaming, 
thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 
Nature, attend ! join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness 
breathes : 
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O, talk of him in solitary glooms ; 

Where, o’er the rock, the searcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to 
Heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom you 
rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound his stupendous praise, — whose greater 
voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and 
flowers, 

In mingled clouds to him, — whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil 
paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wile, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam his praise. 

The thunder rolls: be hushed the prostrate 
world ; 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound ; the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns, 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 

Burst from the groves; and when the restless 
day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

Sweetest of birds! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night his 
praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling bass ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardor rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove, 

There let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 
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. The prompting seraph, and the poet’s lyre, 

Still sing the God of seasons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 

Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams, 

Or winter rises in the blackening east, — 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 
Should fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 

Rivers unknown to song, — where first the sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isles, — ’t is naught to 

me: 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 

When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 

Where Universal Love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse his praise. 

JAMES THOMSON. 


MARCH. 


SLAYER of winter, art thou here again ? 

O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh ! 
The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 
Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Weleome, O March! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’s song, 

Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong ! 


Yea, welcome, March ! and though I die ere June, 
Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 
Striving to swell the burden of the tune 

That even now I hear thy brown birds raise, 
Unmindful of the past or coming days ; 

Who sing, ‘‘O joy ! a new year is begun ! 
What happiness to look upon the sun!” 


O, what begetteth all this storm of bliss, 

But Death himself, who, crying solemnly, 

Even from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us, ‘‘ Rejoice ! lest pleasureless ye die. 

Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and, while ye live, 

‘ake all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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MORNING IN MAY.* 


FROM ‘‘ THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS : THE KNIGHTES TALE.” 


THE busy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe graye ; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves + 
The silver dropes, hongyng on the leeves. 
And Arcite, that is in the court ryal 
With Theseus, his squyer principal, 
Is risen, and loketh on the merye day. 
And for to doon his observaunce to May, 
Remembryng on the poynt of his desir, 
He on his courser, stertyng as the fir, t 
Is riden, into the feeldes him to pleye, § 
Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye. 
And to the grove, of which that I yow tolde, 
By aventure his wey he gan to holde, 
To maken him a garland of the greves, 
Were it of woodebynde or hawethorn leves, 
And lowde he song ayens the sonne scheene : 
‘* May, with alle thy floures and thy greene, 
Welcome be thou, wel faire fressche May, 
I hope that I som grene gete may.” 

CHAUCER, 


—e— 


SPRING. 


FROM ‘‘IN MEMORIAM.” 


Dir down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new-year, delaying long : 
Thou doest expectant Nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 


What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ¢ 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 


Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 


O thou, new-year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud, 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 


Now fades the last long streak of snow ; 
Now bourgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


* Text of the Clarendon Series, 


t Groves. } Fire. § Play. 
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Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea ; 


Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood, that live their lives 


From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 


DIE DOWN, O DISMAL DAY. 


Dir down, O dismal day, and let me live ; 

And come, blue deeps, magnificently strewn 

With colored clouds, — large, light, and fugi- 
tive, — 

By upper winds through pompous motions blown. 

Now it is death in life, —a vapor dense 

Creeps round my window, till I cannot see 

The far snow-shining mountains, and the glens 

Shagging the mountain-tops. O God! make free 

This barren shackled earth, so deadly cold, — 

Breathe gently forth thy spring, till winter flies 

{n rude amazement, fearful and yet bold, 

While she performs her customed charities ; 

{ weigh the loaded hours till life is bare, — 

O God, for one clear day, a snowdrop, and sweet 


air! 
DAVID GRAY. 
—~o—— 


SUMMER LONGINGS. 


Au ! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May, — 
Waiting for the pleasant rainbles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn-brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May, — 
Longing to escape from study 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
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And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 

Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May, — 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that, dead or dying, 
All the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May, — 
Throbbing for the seaside billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows ; 
Where, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 


Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May : 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, — 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings, — 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away ; 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May! 


DENIS FLORENCE MACCARTHY, 


——$—— 


WHEN THE HOUNDS OF SPRING, 


WueEn the hounds of spring are 
traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces ; 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


on winter’s 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters, and with might ; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendor and speed of thy feet! 
For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the 
night. 
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Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees and cling ? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring 
to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 
sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins ! 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins ; 
And time remembered its grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh ame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fieet-foot kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

The Meenad and the Bassarid ; 
And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 
And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows shading her eyes ; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
fo the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE WINTER BEING OVER. 


Tue winter being over, 

In order comes the spring, 
Which doth green herbs discover, 
And cause the birds to sing. 

The night also expired, 

Then comes the morning bright, 


Which is so much desired 
By all that love the light. 
This may learn 
Them that mourn 
To put their grief to flight : 
The spring succeedeth winter, 
And day must follow night. 


He therefore that sustaineth 
Affliction or distress 
Which every member paineth, 
And findeth no release, — 
Let such therefore despair not, 
But on firm hope depend, 
Whose griefs immortal are not, 
And therefore must have end. 
They that faint 
With complaint 
Therefore are to blame ; 
They add to their afflictions, 
And amplify the same. 


For if they could with patience 
Awhile possess the mind, 

By inward consolations 

They might refreshing find, 

To sweeten all their crosses, 
That little time they ‘dure ; 

So might they gain by losses, 
And sharp would sweet procure. 
But if the mind 

Be inclined 
To unquietness, 
That only may be called 
The worst of all distress. 


He that is melancholy, 
Detesting all delight, 
His wits by sottish folly 
Are ruinated quite. 
Sad discontent and murmurs 
To him are incident ; 
Were he possessed of honors, 
He could uot be content. 
Sparks of joy 
Fly away ; 
Floods of care arise ; 
And all delightful motion 
In the conception dies. 


But those that are contented 
However things do fall, 
Much anguish is prevented, 
And they soon freed from all. 
They finish all their labors 
With mueh felicity ; 

Their joy in trouble savors 
Of perfect piety. 
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Cheerfulness 
Doth express 
A settled pious mind, 
Which is not prone to grudging, 
From murmuring refined. 
ANNE COLLINS. 


SPRING. 


WRITTEN WHILE A PRISONER IN ENGLAND, 


Tue Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and iey ehill, 
And dons a rich enbroidery 
Of sunlight poured on lake and hill. 
No beast or bird in earth or sky, 
Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill, 
For Time hath iaid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill. 


River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o’er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way. 
All in their new apparel vie, 
For Time hath laid his mantle by. 
CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 


RETURN OF SPRING. 


Gop shield ye, heralds of the spring ! 

Ye faithful swallows, feet of wing, 
Houps, cuckoos, nightingales, 

Turtles, and every wilder bird, 

That make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dales. 


God shield ye, Easter daisies all, 

Fair roses, buds, and blossoms small, 
And he whom erst the gore 

Of Ajax and Narciss did print, 

Ye wild thyme, anise, bali, and mint, 
I welcome ye once more ! 


God shield ye, bright embroidered train 
Of butterflies, that on the plain 
Of each sweet herblet sip ; 
And ye, new swarms of bees, that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss them with your lip! 


A hundred thousand times I eall 
A hearty welcome on ye all ! 
This season how I love — 
This merry din on every shore — 
For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 


Forbade my steps to rove. 
From the French of PIERRE RONSARD, 


SPRING. 


AGAIN the violet of our early days 

Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 

And kindles into fragrance at his blaze ; 

The streams, rejoiced that winter’s work is done, 

Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips, as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossomed thorn ! 

Wake, buried lily ! spirit, quit thy tomb ! 

And thou shade-loving hyacinth, be born ! 

Then, haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine, hymn 
the morn, 

Whose dewdrops shall illume with pearly light 

Kach grassy blade that thick embattled stands 

From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 

Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, 

O’er every hill that under heaven expands. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
—_e—- 


SPRING. 


Lo! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year ! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat 

Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring : 

While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 

Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beecli 
O’ercanopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With ime the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardor of the erowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great ! 


Still is the toiling hand of care ; 
The panting herds repose : 
Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honeyed spring 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current skim, 
Some show their gayly gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 


To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 


Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life’s little day, 
In Fortune’s varying colors drest : 
Brushed by the hand of rough mischance 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low, 
The sportive kind reply : 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 
A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display ; 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone, — 
We frolic while ’tis May. 


THOMAS GRAY. 


a a 


SWEETLY BREATHING, VERNAL AIR. 


SWEETLY breathing, vernal air, 

That with kind warmth doth repair 
Winter’s ruins ; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of the East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the morn, and clears the sky - 
Whose dishevelled tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles drest 
The halcyon sits and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing! 


Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 

Down whole forests when he blows, 

With a pregnant, flowery birth, 

Canst refresh the teeming earth. 

If he nip the early bud, 

If he blast what's fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowers, 

If he shake our halls or bowers, 

If his rude breath threaten us, 

Thou canst stroke great Holus, 

And from him the grace obtain, 

To bind him in an iron chain. 
THOMAS CAREW, 


—_@—- 


SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING. 


Sprine, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a 
ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
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The palin and may make country-houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play,.the Shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witia-woo ! 
Spring ! the sweet spring ! 
THOMAS NASH 
gee 


SPRING. 


BEHOLD the young, the rosy spring 
Gives to the breeze her scented wing, 
While virgin graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er her dewy way. 
The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep ; 
And mark! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave ; 
While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky, 
Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away, 
And cultured field and winding stream 
Ave freshly glittering in his beam. 
Now the earth prolific swells 

With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 
Gemuning shoots the olive twine ; 
Clusters bright festoon the vine ; 
All aleng the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping, 
Little infant fruits we see 
Nuwising into luxury. 

From the Greek of ANACREON. Transla- 

tion of THOMAS MOORE, 


ges 


MAY MORNING. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that doth inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 


And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
MILTON, 


—_@—- 


SPRING IN CAROLINA. 


SprinG, with that nameless pathos in the ai) 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 
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Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 

The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of Winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn ; 


Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s scorn, 

The brown of autumn corn. 


As yet the turf is dark, although you know 
That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 


In gardens you may note amid the dearth, 

The crocus breaking earth ; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 


But many gleams and shadows need must pass 
Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 


Still there ’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
Jn the sweet airs of morn ; 

One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 

Before a palace gate 


Some wondrous pageant ; and you scarce would 
start, 

If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 

“‘Behold me! I am May!” 


HENRY TIMROD. 


—@— 


MAY. 


{ FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 
The winds that tan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours, — 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And from its, darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


| Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 


The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 
JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER 


MONTHS. 


THEY come! the merry summer months of 
beauty, song, and flowers ; 

They come! the gladsome months that bring 
thick leafiness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart ! and walk abroad ; fling cark 
and care aside ; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful 
waters glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal 
tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt 
tranquillity. 


The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to 
the hand ; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
sweet and bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding cour- 
teously ; 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless 
and welcome thee ; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks — 
they now are silvery gray — 

That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whisper- 
ing, ‘‘ Be gay!” 


There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of 
yon sky 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it 
melody ; 
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Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all 
gleaming like red gold ; 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry 
course they hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, 
above this earth, ; 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a 
nobler mirth. 


who, far 


But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, — from 
yonder wood it came! 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his 
own glad name ; — 

Yes, it is he! the hermit bird, that, apart from 
all his kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft 
western wind ; 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! he sings again, —his notes 
are void of art ; 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep 
founts of the heart. 


Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought- 
crazed wight like me, 

To smell again these summer flowers beneath 
this summer tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little 
souls away, 

And feed my faney with fond dreams of youth’s 
bright summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the 
reckless, truant boy 

Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a 
mighty heart of joy! 


I’m sadder now, —I have had cause; but 0, 
I’m proud to think 

That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I, yet 
delight to drink ; — 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the 
calm, unclouded sky, 

Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the 
days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round 
me dark and cold, 

Ill bear indeed life’s heaviest curse, —a heart 
that hath waxed old! 

WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


oes 


JUNE. 


FROM "THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL,” 


EARTH gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to «ie in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 

At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 


For a cap and bells out lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking ° 
*T is heaven alone that is given away, 
‘Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and tewerg 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life: may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dwmb breast flutters and 
sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best ¢ 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
"T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 

ing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are 

flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 
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Joy comes, grief g goes, we know not AG 

Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 

Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
"T is the natural way of living : 

Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake, 

And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 

The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

_ And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 


——6—— 


JUNE. 


I GA&ED upon the glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
*T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a cheerful sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat — 
Away ! I will not think of these — 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There, through the long, long, summer hours 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming-bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or song of maids beneath the moon 
With fairy laughter blent ! 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument ? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season's glorious show, 

Nor would its i ightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild mnsie flow ; 

But if, around iny place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 

. They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb, 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene ; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green ; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


——@— 


SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS. 


Up the dale and down the bourne, 
O’er the meadow swift we fly ; 
Now we sing, and now we mourn, 
Now we whistle, now we sigh. 


By the grassy-fringed river, 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep : 
Mid the lily-leaves we quiver, 

To their very hearts we creep. 


Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the frolic things we say, 

While aside her cheek we’re rushing, 
Like some truant bees at play. 


Through the blooming graves we rustle, 
Kissing every bud we pass, — 

As we did it in the bustle, 
Scareely knowing how it was. 


Down the glen, across the mountain, 
O’er the "yellow heath we roam, 
Whirling round about the fountain, 

Till its little breakers foam. 


Bending down the weeping willows, 
While our vesper hymn we sigh , 
Then unto our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 


There of idlenesses dreaming, 
Searce from waking we refrain, 
Moments long as ages deeming 
Till we're at our play again. 
GEORGE DARLEY 


4 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER DAY. 


O PERFECT Light, which shaid away 
The darkness from the light, 

And set a ruler o’er the day, 
Another o’er the night ; 


Thy glory, when the day forth flies, 
More vively does appear, 

Than at midday unto our eyes 
The shining sun is clear. 


The shadow of the earth anon 
Removes and drawis by, 

While in the east, when it is gone, 
Appears a clearer sky. 


Which soon perceive the little larks, 
The lapwing and the snipe, 


And time their songs, like Nature’s clerks, 


O’er meadow, muir, and stripe. 


Our hemisphere is polished clean, 
And lightened more and mote ; 

While everything is clearly seen, 
Which seeméd dim before ; 


Except the glistering astres bright, 
Which all the night were clear, 
Offusked with a greater light 
No longer do appear. 


The golden globe incontinent 
Sets up his shining head, 

And o'er the earth and firmament 
Displays his beams abread. 


For joy the birds with boulden throats 
Against his visage sheen 

Take up their kindly music notes 
In woods and gardens green. 


The dew upon the tender crops, 
Like pearles white and round, 

Or like to melted silver drops, 
Refreshes all the ground. 


The misty reek, the clouds of rain 
From tops of mountains skails, 
Clear are the highest hills and plain, 

The vapors take the vales. 


The ample heaven, of fabric sure, 
In cleanness does surpass 

The crystal and the silver pure, 
Or clearest polished glass. 


The time so tranquil is and still, 
That nowhere shall ye find, 
Save on a high and barren hill, 

The air of peeping wind. 
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All trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do.bear, 

Than they were painted:on a wall, 
No more they move or steir. 


Calm is the deep and purple sea, 
Yea, smoother than the sand ; 

The waves, that weltering wont to be, 
Are stable like the land. 


So silent is the cessile air, 
That every cry and call, 

The hills and dales and forest fair 
Again repeats them all. 


The flourishes and fragrant flowers, 
Through Phebus’ fostering heat, 

Refreshed with dew and silver showers. 
Cast up an odor sweet. 


The clogged, busy humming-bees, 
That never think to drone, 

On flowers and flourishes of trees, 
Collect their liquor brown, 


The sun, most like a speedy post, 
With ardent course ascends ; 
The beauty of the heavenly host 

Up to our zenith tends. 


Not guided by a Phaéthon, 
Not trained in a chair, 

But by the high and holy One, 
Who does allwhere emptre. 


The burning beams down from his face 
So fervently can beat, 

That man and beast now seek a place 
To save them from the heat. 


The herds beneath some leafy tree, 
Amidst the flowers they lie ; 

The stable ships upon the sea 
Tend up their sails to dry. 


With gilded eyes and open wings, 
The cock his courage shows ; 

With claps of joy his breast he dings, 
And twenty times he crows. 


The dove with whistling wings so blue 
The winds can fast collect, 

Her purple pens turn many a hue 
Against the sun direct. 


Now noon is went ; gone is midday, 
The heat does slake at last, 

The sun descends down west away, 
For three o’clock is past. 
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The rayons of the sun we see 
Diminish in their strength, 

The shade of every tower and tree 
Kxtended is in length. 


Great is the calm, for everywhere 
The wind is settling down, 

The reek throws right up in the air 
From every tower and town. 


The gloaming comes, the day is spent, 
The sun goes out of sight, 

And painted is the occident 
With purple sanguine bright. 


The scarlet nor the golden thread, 
Who would their beauty try, 

Are nothing like the color red 
And beauty of the sky. 


Our west horizon circular, 
From time the sun be set, 

Is all with rubies, as it were, 
Or roses red o’erfret. 


What pleasnre were to walk and see, 
Endlong a river clear, 

The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear. 


O, then it were a seemly thing, 
While all is still and calm, 

The praise of God to play and sing 
With cornet and with shalm ! 


) All laborers draw home at even, 
And can to other say, 
Thanks to the gracious God of heaven, 
Which sent this summer day ! 
ALEXANDER HUME. 


—e-— 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn, 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, — 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, —and the lightning now 

ls tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


SIGNS OF RAIN.* 


FORTY REASONS FOR NOT ACCEPTING AN INVITATION OF 
A FRIEND TO MAKE AN EXCURSION WITH HIM, 


1 Tre hollow winds begin to blow ; 
2 The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
3 The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
4 And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
5 Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
6 The moon in halos hid her head ; 
7 The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
8 For see, a rainbow spans the sky ! 
9 The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
10 Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
1i Hark how the chairs and tables crack ! 
12 Old Betty’s nerves are on the rack ; 
13 Loud quacks the duck, the peacocks ery, 
14 The distant hills are seeming nigh. 
15 How restless are the snorting swine ! 
16 The busy flies disturb the kine, 
17 Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
18 The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 
19 Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
20 Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws ; 
21 Through the clear streams the fishes rise, 
22 And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
23 The glow-worms, numerous and light, 
24 Illumed the dewy dell last night ; 
25 At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
26 Hopping and crawling o’er the green ; 
27 The whirling dust the wind obeys, 
28 And in the rapid eddy plays ; 
29 The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
30 And in a russet coat is dressed. 
31 Though June, the air is cold and still, 
32 The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill ; 
33 My dog, so altered in his taste, 
34 Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 
35 And see yon rooks, how odd their flight ! 
36 They imitate the gliding kite, 
37 And seem precipitate to fall, 
38 As if they felt the piercing ball. 
39 ’T will surely rain ; I see with sorrow, 
40 Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
DR. EDWARD JENNER. 


SUMMER MOODS. 


I LOVE at eventide to walk alone, 

Down narrow glens, o’erhung with dewy thorn, 

Where from the long grass underneath, the snail, 

Jet black, creeps out, and sprouts his timid 
horn. 

I love to muse o'er meadows uewly mown, 


* “verified by Darwin,” says C.C Bombaugt in his ‘‘ Glean- 
ings from the Harvest Fields of Literature,’ though his version of 
the lines varies somewhat from this. 
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Where withering grass perfumes the sultry air ; 

Where bees search round, with sad and weary 
drone, 

In vain, tor flowers that bloomed but newly 
there ; 

While in the juicy corn the hidden quail 

Cries, ‘Wet my foot;” and, hid as thoughts 
unborn, 

The fairy-like and seldom-seen land-rail 

Utters ‘‘ Craik, craik,” like voices underground, 

Right glad to meet the evening’s dewy veil, 

And see the light fade into gloom around. 

JOHN CLARE, 


—— eee 
INVOCATION TO RAIN IN SUMMER. 


O GENTLE, gentle summer rain, 
Let not the silver lily pine, 
The drooping lily pine in vain 
To feel that dewy touch of thine, — 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O gentle, gentle summer rain ! 


In heat the landscape quivering lies ; 
The cattle pant beneath the tree ; 

Through parching air and purple skies 
The earth looks up, in vain, for thee ; 

For thee — for thee, it looks in vain, 

O gentle, gentle summer rain. 


Come thou, and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist, 
O falling dew ! from burning dreams 
By thee shall herb and flower be kissed, 
And Earth shall bless thee yet again, 
O gentle, gentle summer rain. 
WILLIAM COX BENNETT. 


———. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 


How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 


Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; » 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain, 


From the neighboring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise © 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than.man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 
And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

Ag the farmer scatters his grain. 
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He can behold | 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and vivers underground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven | 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

| 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange, 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal . 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


—o— 


SUMMER STORM. 


UNTREMULOUS in the river clear, 

Toward the sky’s image, hangs the imaged bridge ; 
So still the air that I can hear 

The slender clarion of the unseen midge ; 

Out of the stillness, with a gathering creep, 
Like rising wind in leaves, which now decreases, 
Now lulls, now swells, and all the while increases. 

The huddling trample of a drove of sheep 
Tilts the loose planks, and then as gradually ceases 

In dust on the other side ; life’s emblem deep, 
A confused noise between two silences, 

Finding at last in dust precarious peace. 
On the wide marsh the purple-blossomed grasses 

Soak up the sunshine ; sleeps the brimming tide, 
Save when the wedge-shaped wake in silence 

passes 

Of some slow water-rat, whose sinuous glide 

Wavers the long green sedge’s shade from side 

to side ; 
But up the west, like a rock-shivered surge, 

Climbs a great cloud edged with sun-whitened | 

spray ; 
Huge whirls of foam boil toppling o’er its verge, 

And falling still it seems, and yet it climbs 

alway. 


Suddenly all the sky is hid 
As with the shutting of a lid, 
One by one great drops are falling 
Doubtful and slow ; 
Down the pane they are crookedly crawling, 
And the wind breathes low ; 
Slowly the circles widen on the river, 
Widen and mingle, one and all ; 
Here and there the slenderer flowers shiver, 
Struck by an icy rain-drop’s fall. 


Now on the hills I hear the thunder mutter, 
The wind is gathering in the west ; 
The upturned leaves first whiten and flutter, 
Then droop to a fitful rest ; 
Up from the stream with sluggish flap 
Struggles the gull and floats away ; 
Nearer and nearer rolls the thunder-clap, — 
We shall not see the sun go down to-day : 
Now leaps the wind on the sleepy marsh, 
And tramples the grass with terrified feet, 
The startled river turns leaden and harsh, 
You can hear the quick heart of the tempest 
beat. 


Look ! look ! that livid flash ! 
And instantly follows the rattling thunder. 
As if some eloud-crag, split asunder, 
Fell, splintering with a ruinous erash, 
On the Earth, which crouches in silence under ; 

And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape, mile by mile ; 

For a breath’s space I see the blue wood again, 
And, ere the next heart-beat, the wind-hurled pile, 

That seemed but now a league aloof, 

Bursts crackling o’er the sun-parched roof ; 
Against the windows the storm comes dashing, 
Through tattered foliage the hail tears crashing, 

The blue lightning flashes, 
The rapid hail clashes, 

The white waves are tumbling, 
And, in one baffled roar, 

Like the toothless sea mumbling 
A rock-bristled shore, 

The thunder is rambling 

And crashing and crumbling, — 

Will silence return nevermore ? 


Hush! Still as death, 
The tempest holds his breath 
As from a sudden will ; 
The rain stops short, but from the eaves 
You see it drop, and hear it from the leaves, 
All is so bodingly still ; 
Again, now, now, again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts, 
The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever brighteniug 
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And loud and long 
Again the thunder shouts 
His battle-song, — 
One quivering flash, 
One wildering crash, 
Followed by silence dead and dull, 
As if the cloud, let go, 
Leapt bodily below 
To whelm the earth in one mad overthrow, 
And then a total lull. 


Gone, gone, so soon ! 
No more my half-crazed fancy there 
Can shape a giant in the air, 
No more I see his streaming hair, 
The writhing portent of his form ; — 
The pale and quiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare, 
And the last fragments of the storm, 
Like shattered rigging from a fight at sea, 
Silent and few, are drifting over me. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


—_@— 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


THE rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood ; 
And on the church’s dizzy vane 

The ancient Cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 
A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye : 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A square of gold, a disk, a speck ; 
And in the belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples on her neck. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


——¢—— 


A DROP OF DEW. 


SEE how the orient dew, 
Shed from the bosom of the morn 
Into the blowing roses, 
(Yet careless of its mansion new 
For the clear region where ’t was born) 
Round in itself encloses, 
And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element. 
How it the purple flower does slight, 
Scarce touching where it lies ; 
But gazing back upon the skies, 
Shines with a mournful light, 


Like its own,tear, 
Because so long divided from the sphere ; 
Restless it rolls, and unsecure, 
Trembling, lest it grow impure, 
Till the warm sun pities its pain, 
And to the skies exhales it back again. 
So the soul, that drop, that ray 

Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 

Could it within the human flower be seen, 
Remembering still its former height, 
Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green, 
And, recollecting its own light, 

Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 

The greater heaven in a heaven less. 

In how coy a figure wound, 
Every way it turns away ; 
So the world excluding round, 
Yet receiving in the day. 
Dark beneath, but bright above ; 
Here disdaining, there in love. 
How loose and easy hence to go’ 
How girt and ready to ascend ! 
Moving but on a point below, 
It all about does upwards bend, 

Such did the manna’s sacred dew distil, 

White and entire, although congealed and chill, — 

Congealed on earth, but does, dissolving, run 


Into the glories of the Almighty sun. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


——$¢-—— 


A SUMMER EVENING’S MEDITATION. 


**One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine." — YOUNG. 


*T 1s past, — the sultry tyrant of the South 

Has spent his short-lived rage ; more grateful 
hours 

Move silent on ; the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but, with mild maiden beams 
Of tempered lustre, court the cherished eye 
To wander o’er their sphere ; where, hung aloft, 
Dian’s bright crescent, like a silver bow, 
New strung in heaven, lifts its beamy horns 
Impatient for the night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. Fair Venus shines 
| Even in the eye of day ; with sweetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance with her dewy locks. 
The shadows spread apace; while meekened Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the West, 
And shuts the gates of Day. ”T is now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 
Of unpierced woods, where rapt in solid shade 
She mused away the gaudy hours of noon, 
And fed on thoughts unripened by the sun, 
Moves forward and with radiant finger points 
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To yon blue concave swelled by breath divine, 

Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 

Awake, quick kindling o’er the face of ether 

One boundless blaze; ten thousand trembling 
fires, 

And dancing lustres, where the unsteady eye, 

Restless and dazzled, wanders uncontined 

O’er all this field of glories ; spacious field, 

And worthy of the Master, — He whose hand 

With hieroglyphics elder than the Nile 

Inscribed the mystic tablet, hung on high 

To public gaze, and said, Adore, O man ! 

The finger of thy God. From what pure wells 

Of milky light, what soft o’erflowing urn, 

Are all these lamps so filled ?— these friendly 
lamps, 

Forever streaming o’er the azure deep 

To point our path, and light us to our home. 

How soft they slide along their lucid spheres, 

And, silent as the foot of Time, fulfil 

Their destined courses! Nature’s self is hushed, 

And but a scattered leaf, which rustles through 

The thick-wove foliage, not a sound is heard 

To break the midnight air; though the raised 
ear, 

Intently listening, drinks in every breath. 

How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise ! 

But are they silent all? or is there not 

A tongue in every star that talks with man, 

And wooes him to be wise ? nor wooes in vain : 

This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 

And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars. 

At this still hour the self-collected soul 

Turns inward, and beholds a stranger there 

Of high descent, and more than mortal rank ; 

An embryo God ; a spark of fire divine, 

Which must burn on for ages, when the sun 

(Fair transitory creature of a day !) 

Has closed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shades, 

Forgets his wonted journey through the East. 

Ye citadels of light, and seats of gods ! 

Perhaps my future home, from whence the soul, 

Revolving periods past, may oft look back. 

With recollected tenderness, on all 

The various busy scenes she left beiow, 

Its deep-laid projects and its strange events, 

As on some fond and doting tale that soothed 

Her infant hours, — O, be it lawful now 

To tread the hallowed circle of your courts, 

And with mute wonder and delighted awe 

Approach your burning confines! Seized in 
thought, 

On Fancy’s wild and roving wing I sail, 

From the green borders of the peopled earth, 

And the pale moon, her duteous, fair attendant ; 

From solitary Mars ; from the vast orb 

Of Jupiter, whose huge gigantic bulk 

Dances in ether like the lightest leaf, 


To the dim verge, the suburbs of the system, 

Where cheerless Saturn midst his watery moons 

Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 

Sits like an exiled monarch : fearless thence 

I launch into the trackless deeps of space, 

Where, burning round, ten thousand suns appear, 

Of elder beam, which ask no leave to shine 

Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow light 

From the proud regent of our scanty day ; 

Sons of the morning, first-born of creation, 

And only less than Him who marks their track 

And guides their fiery wheels. Here must I stop, 

Or is there aught beyond? What hand unseen 

Impels me onward through the glowing orbs 

Of habitable nature, far remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal night, 

To solitudes of waste unpeopled space, 

The deserts of creation, wide and wild ; 

Where embryo systems and unkindled suns 

Sleep in the womb of chaos? Fancy droops, 

And Thought, astonished, stops her bold career. 

But, O thou mighty Mind ! whose powerful word 

Said, ‘‘Thus let all things be,” and thus they 
were, 

Where shall I seek thy presence ? how unblamed 

Invoke thy dread perfection ? 

Have the broad eyelids of the morn beheld thee! 

Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 

Support thy throne? O, look with pity down 

On erring, guilty man ; not in thy names 

Of terror clad ; not with those thunders armed 

That conscious Sinai felt, when fear appalled 

The scattered tribes ; thou hast a gentler voice, 

That whispers comfort to the swelling heart, 

Abashed, yet longing to behold her Maker ! 

But now my soul, unused to stretch her powers 

In flight so daring, drops her weary wing, 

And seeks again the known accustomed spot, 

Drest up with sun and shade and lawns and 
streams, 

A mansion fair and spacious for its guests, 

And all replete with wonders. Let me here, 

Content and grateful, wait the appointed time, 

And ripen for the skies : the hour will come 

When all these splendors bursting on my sight 

Shall stand unveiled, and to my ravished sense 


Unlock the glories of the world unknown. 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 


How fine has the day been ! how bright was the 
sun ! 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed some droppings of rain ! 
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But now the fair traveller ’s come to the west, 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best : 

He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 


Just such is the Christian : his course he begins, 

Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his 
sins, 

And melts into tears ; then he breaks out and 
shines, 

And travels his heavenly way : 

But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 

Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace, 

And gives a sure hope, at the end of his days, 


Of rising in brighter array. 
ISAAC WATTS. 


MY ALART LEAPS UP. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


MOONLIGHT IN SUMMER. 


Low on the utmost boundary of the sight, 

The rising vapors catch the silver light ; 

Thence fancy measures, as they parting fly, 

Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 

Passing the source of light ; and thence away, 

Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 

For yet above these wafted clouds are seen 

(Iu a remoter sky still more serene) 

Others, detached in ranges through the air, 

Spotless as snow, and countless as they ’re 
fair ; 

Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 

These, to the raptured mind, aloud proclaim 

Their mighty Shepherd’s everlasting name ; 

And thus the loiterer’s utmost stretch of soul 

Climbs the still clouds, or passes those that 
roll, 

And loosed imagination soaring goes 

High o’er his home and all his little woes. 

ROBERT- BLOOMFIELD, 
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MOONLIGHT ONTHE. PRAIRIE. 
FROM “EVANGELINE.” 


BEAUTIFUL was the night. Behind the black 
wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. 
On the river 

Fell here and there through the branches a tremu- 
lous gleam of the moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened 
and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 
of the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were their 
prayers and confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 
Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 
shadows and night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. 
the magical moonlight 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable 
longings, 

As, through the garden gate, and beneath the 
shade of the oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the 
measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and 
fire-flies 

Gleaming and floating away in mingled and in:- 
finite numbers. 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in 
the heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to 
marvel and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 
of that temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon 
them, ‘‘ Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars 
and the fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried, ‘‘O Gabriel ! 
O my beloved ! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot 
behold thee ? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice 
does not reach me ¢ 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path tu 
the prairie ! 

Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the 
woodlands around me ! 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from 
labor, 

| Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of 

| me in thy slumbers. 

Whet shall these eyes behold, these arms be 

| folded about thee ?” 


The calm and 


GOLDENROD. 


WHEN the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 
When the flowers of Summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through bush and brier, 
Sumptuous brow and heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of native bloom,— 
Goldenrod ! 


When the meadow, lately shorn, 
Parched and languid, swoons with pain, 

When her life-blood, night and morn, 
Shrinks in every throbbing vein, 

Round her fallen, tarnished um 

Leaping watch-fires brighter burn; 

Royal arch o’er Autumn’s gate, 

Bending low with lustrous weight,— 

Goldenrod ! 


In the pasture’s rude embrace, 
All o’errun with tangled vines, 
Where the thistle claims its place, 
And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness, 
In the field and by the wall, 
Binding, clasping, crowning all,— 
Goldenrod ! 


Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart,— 
Day by day the pulses fail, 

Nearer to her bounding heart; 
Yet that slackened grasp doth holc 
Store of pure and genuine gold; 
Quick thou comest, strong and free, 
Type of all the wealth to be,— 

Goldenrod! 


ELAINE GOODALE [EASTMAN]. 


ie 
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ASTW LIGHT. FANCY. 


I sit here and the earth is wrapped in snow, 
And the cold air is thick with falling night: 

I think of the still, dewy summer eves, 

When cows came slowly sauntering up the lane, 
Waiting to nibble at the juicy grass; 

When the green earth was full of changing life, 
When the warm wind blew soft, and slowly passed, 
Caressing now and then some wayside flower, 
Stopping to stir the tender maple-leaves, 

And breathing all its fragrance on the air! 

I think of the broad meadows, daisy-white, 
With the long shade of some stray apple-tree 
Falling across them,—and the rustlings faint 
When evening breezes shook along the grass. 

I think of all the thousand summer sounds,— 
The cricket’s chirp, repeated far and near; 

The sleepy note of robins in their nest; 

The whippoorwill, whose sudden cry rang out, 
Plaintive, yet strong, upon the startled air. 

And so it was the summer twilight fell, 

And deepened to the darkness of the night: 
And now I lift my heart out of my dream 
And see instead the pale, cold, dying lights, 
The dull gray skies, the barren, snow-clad fields, 
That come to us when winter evenings come. 


Dora READ GOODALE. 
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Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip- 
poorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through 
the neighboring thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 
into silence. 

“Patience !’’ whispered the oaks from oracular 
caverns of darkness ; 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 
‘* To-morrow !” 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


SEPTEMBER. 


SWEET is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning ; 
' And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
‘*O fairest summer, stay !” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees, 

And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowea in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present! 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 


——. 


AUTUMN. 


A DIRGE, 


THE autumn is old ; 

The sear leaves are flying ; 
He hath gathered up gold, 
And now he is dying : 
Old age, begin sighing ! 


_The vintage is ripe ; 

The harvest is heaping ; 

But some that have sowed 
Have no riches for reaping : — 
Poor wretch, fall a-weeping ! 


The year’s in the wane ; 
There is nothing adorning ; 
The night has no eve, 

And the day has no morning ; 
Cold winter gives warning. 


The rivers run chill ; 
The red sun is sinking ; 
And I am grown old, 
And life is fast shrinking ; 
Here ’s enow for sad thinking ! 
4 THOMAS Hoon. 


—— i 


THE LATTER RAIN. 


Tue latter rain, — it falls in anxiots haste 

Upon the sun-dried fields and branches bare, 

Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste 

As if it would each root’s lost strength repair ; 

But not a blade grows green as in the spring ; 

No swelling twig puts forth its thickening 
leaves ; 

The robins only mid the harvests sing, 

Pecking the grain that scatters from the sheaves ; 

The rain falls still,—the fruit all ripened 
drops, 

It pierces chestnut-burr and walnut-shell ; 

The furrowed fields disclose the yellow crops ; 

Each bursting pod of talents used can tell ; 

And all that once received the early rain 


Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 
JONES VERY 
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THE AUTUMN. 


THE autumn time is with us! Its approach 

Was heralded, not many days ago, 

By hazy skies that veiled the brazen sun, 

And sea-like murmurs from the rustling corn, 

And low-voiced brooks that wandered drowsily 

By purpling clusters of the juicy grape, 

Swinging upon the vine. And now, ’tis here, 

And what a change hath passed upon the face 

Of Nature, where thy waving forests spread, 

Then robed in deepest green! All through the 
night 

The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art, 

And in the day the golden sun hath wrought 

True wonders ; and the wings of morn and even 

Have touched with magic breath the changing 
leaves. 

And now, as wanders the dilating eye 

Athwart the varied landscape circling far, 

What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 

Of colors, bursts upon the ravished sight ! 

Here, where the maple rears its yellow crest, 

A golden glory ; yonder, where the oak 

Stands monarch of the forest, and the ash 

Is girt with flame-like parasite, and broad 

The dog-wood spreads beneath a rolling field 

Of deepest crimson ; and afar, where looms 

The gnarléd gum, a cloud of bloodiest red ! 


WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


—¢—— 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


WHEN leaves grow searall things take sombre hue ; 

The wild winds waltz no more the woodside 
through, 

And all the faded grass is wet with dew. 


4A gauzy nebula films the pensive sky, 
The golden bee supinely buzzes by, 
In silent flocks the bluebirds southward fly. 


The forest's cheeks are crimsoned o’er with shame, 
The cynic frost enlaces every lane, 
The ground with scarlet blushes is aflame ! 


The one we love grows lustrous-eyed and sad, 
With sympathy too thoughtful to be glad, 
While all the colors round are running mad. 


The sunbeams kiss askant the sombre hill, 
The naked woodbine climbs the window-sill, 
The breaths that noon exhales are faint and chill. 


The ripened nuts drop downward day by day, 
Sounding the hollow tocsin of decay, 
And bandit squirrels smuggle them away. 


Vague sighs and scents pervade the atmosphere, 
Sounds of invisible stirrings hum the ear, 
The morning’s lash reveals a frozen tear. 


The hermit mountains gird themselves with mail, 
Mocking the threshers with an echo flail, 
The while the afternoons grow crisp and pale. 


Inconstant Summer to the tropics flees, 
And, as her rose-sails catch the amorous breeze, 
Lo! bare, brown Autumn trembles to her knees! 


| The stealthy nights encroach upon the days, 


The earth with sudden whiteness-is ablaze, 
And all her paths are lost in crystal maze ! 


Tread lightly where the dainty violets blew, 
Where the spring winds their soft eyes open flew ; 
Safely they sleep the churlish winter through. 


Though all life’s portals are indiced with woe, 
And frozen pearls are all the world can show, 
Feel ! Nature’s breath is warm beneath the snow. 


Look up, dear mourners! Still the blue expanse, 
Serenely tender, bends to catch thy glance ; 
Within thy tears sibyllic sunbeams dance ! 


With blooms full-sapped again will smile the 
land : 

The fall is but the folding of His hand, 

Anon with fuller glories to expand. 


The dumb heart hid beneath the pulseless tree 
Will throb again ; and then the torpid bee 
Upon the ear will drone his drowsy glee. 


So shall the truant bluebirds backward fly, 

And all loved things that vanish or that die 

Return to us in some sweet By-and-By. 
ANONYMOUS 


—— 


WINTER SONG. 


SUMMER joys are o’er ; 

Flowerets bloom no more, 
Wintry winds are sweeping ; 
Through the snow-drifts peeping, 

Cheerful evergreen 

Rarely now is seen. 


Now no plumed throug, 
Charms the wood with song ; 
Ice-bound trees are glittering ; 
Merry snow-birds, twittering, 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and drear. 
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Winter, still I see 

Many charnis in thee, — 
Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snow-storms fiercely beating, 

And the dear delights 

Of the long, long nights. 


From the German of LUDWIG HOLTY. Trans 
lation of CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


—_o— 


NO! 


No sun — no moon! 
No morn — no noon — 
No dawn — no dust — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly view — 
No distance looking blue — 
No road—no street—no ‘‘t’ other side the 
way” 
No end to any Row — 
No indications where the Crescents go — 
; No top to any steeple —- 
No recognitions of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing ’em — 
No knowing ’em ! 
No travelling at all — no !ocomotion, 
No inkling of the way — no notion — 
“No go”’ —by land or ocean — 
No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 
No park —no ring — no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility — 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 


November ! 
THOMAS HOOD. 


—o—- 


WINTER MORNING. 


“THE WINTER MORNING WALK:” 
“THE TASK,” BOOK V, 


FROM 
‘T Is morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon ; while the clouds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 
More ardent as the disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze, 
Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 
And, tingeing all with his own rosy hue, 
From every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 
Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 
In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 
Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance 
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I view the muscular proportioned limb 
Transformed toa lean shank. The shapeless pair, 
As they designed to mock me, at my side 

Take step for step ; and, as I near approach 
The cottage, walk along the plastered wall, 
Preposterous sight ! the legs without the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents, 
And coarser grass, upspearing o’er the rest, 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 

And, fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 

The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not, like hungering man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 
His broad keen knife into the solid mass : 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away : no needless care 

Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of men, — to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy and lean and shrewd with pointed ears, 
And tail cropped short, half lureher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 


Now from the roost, or from the neighboring pale, 
Where, diligent to catch the first faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossiped side by side, 
Come trooping at the housewife’s well-known call 
The feathered tribes domestic. Half on wing, 
And half on foot, they brush the fleecy flood, 
Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge. 

The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves 
To seize the fair occasion. Well they eye 

The scattered grain, and, thievishly resolved 

To escape the impending famine, often scared 
As oft return, a pert voracious kind. 

Clean riddance quickly made, one only care 
Remains to each, the search of sunny nook, 

Or shed impervious to the blast. Resigned 

To sad necessity, the cock foregoes 

His wonted strut, and, wading at their head 
With well-considered steps, seems to resent 

His altered gait and stateliness retrenched. 

How find the myriads, that in summer cheer 
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The hills and valleys with their ceaseless songs, 

Due sustenance, or where subsist they now ? 

Earth yields them naught ; the imprisoned worm 
is safe 

Beneath the frozen clod ; all seeds of herbs 

Lie covered close ; and herry-bearing thorns, 

That feed the thrush (whatever some suppose), 

Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 

The long protracted rigor of the year 

Thins all their numerous flocks. In chinks and 
holes 

Ten thousand seek an unmolested end, 

As instinct prompts ; self-buried ere they die. 

WILLIAM COWPER, 


NEW ENGLAND IN WINTER. 
FROM ‘‘SNOW-BOUND.” 


THE sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told, 

The wind blew east : we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows ; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early percli 
Upon the scatlold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow : 


And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on : 

The morning broke without a sun ; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could eall our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domesand towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And eyen the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : ‘‘ Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy 2) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew ; 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal: we had read 

Of rare Aladdin's wondrous eave, 

And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about ; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach. of hunger looked ; 
The horned patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 
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All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No chureh-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 

By dreary-voiced elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 

The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 

To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed ; 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme : ‘* Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches ure making tea.” 


The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 

Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
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Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


ee 


WINTER NOON. 


FROM “‘ THE WINTER WALK AT NOON :” 
“THE TASK,” BOOK VIs 

THE night was winter in his roughest mood, 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern 

blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendor of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale ; 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower, 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 


No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half sup- 
pressed : 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
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From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the 
heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 


—= = 


WINTER. 


Tre day had been a calm and sunny day. 
And tinged with amber was the sky at even ; 
The fleecy clouds at length had rolled away, 
And lay in furrows on the eastern heaven ; — 
The moon arose and shed a glimmering ray, 
And round her orb a misty circle lay. 


The hoar-frost glittered on the naked heath, 
The roar of distant winds was loud and deep, 
The dry leaves rustled in each passing breath, 
Aud the gay world was lost in quiet sleep. 
Such was the time when, on the landscape brown, 
Through a December air the snow came down. 


The morning came, the dreary morn, at last, 

And showed the whitened waste. The shiv- 
ering herd 

Lowed on the hoary meadow-ground, and fast 
Fell the light flakes upon the earth unstirred ; 

The forest firs with glittering snows o’erlaid 

Stood like hoar priests in robes of white arrayed. 

JOHN HOWARD BRYANT, 


—@— 


WINTER PICTURES. 


FROM ‘THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.” 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain 
peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers old ; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
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Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and 
here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one : 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
"T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day. 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every ¢orbel and rafter 
With the lightsome green of ivy and holly , 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 


But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and rings 
The icy strings, 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
Whose burden still, as he might guess, 
Was — ‘‘Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless !” 
The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 


| There was vever a leaf on bush or tree, 


The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 
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A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold-sun ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


—— a 


WINTER SCENES. 
FROM “THE SEASONS : WINTER.” 


Tie keener tempests rise ; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend ; in whose capacious womb 
A vapory deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 

And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 

Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends 

At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 

Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 

With a continual flow. The cherished fields 

Put on their winter robe of purest white. 

‘Tis brightness all; save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the mazy current. Low the woods 

Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun 

Faint trom the west emits his evening ray, 

Karth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 

The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 

Stands covered o'er with snow, and then demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 

Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 

Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 

Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 

By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 

And more unpitying man, the garden seeks, 

Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 

Kye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 
earth, 

With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dispersed, 


Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


WHEN ICICLES HANG BY THE WALL. 


FROM “LOVE'S LABOR 'S LOST,” ACT V. SC. 2. 


WHEN icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 
To-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 
To-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates 
sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Come see the north-wind’s masonry ! 

Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake or tree or door ; 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage ; naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs ; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic im slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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THE SNOW-SHOWER. 


Sranp here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 
Flake after flake 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil ; 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet, and are still in the depths below ; 

Flake after flake 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the Milky Way ; 
There broader and burlier masses fall ; 
The sullen water buries them all, — 
Flake after flake, — 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings they glide 

From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 

Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 
As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 
Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy 
height. 
The fair, frail creatures of middle sky, 
What speed they make, with their grave so nigh ; 
Flake after flake 
To lie in the dark and silent lake! 


I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Who were for a time, and now are not ; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, — 

Flake after flake, — 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 
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Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gleam of blue onthe water lies ; 
And far away, on the mountain-side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


4 
SNOW.—A WINTER SKETCH. 


THE blessed morn has come again ; 
The early gray 

Taps at the slumberer’s window-pane, 
And seems to say, 

Break, break from the enchanter’s chain 
Away, away ! 


"Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air 

Of winds along their battle-ground ; 
But gently there 

The snow is falling, — all around 


How fair, how fair ! 
RALPH HoyT. 


——S—— 
SNOW-FLAKEKS, 


Our of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken. 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


| This is the poem of the air, 


Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
—o— 


A SNOW-STORM. 


SCENE IN A VERMONT WINTER. 


’T 1s a fearful night in the winter time, 
As cold as it ever can be ; 

The roar of the blast is heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
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The moon is full; but her silver light 
The storm dashes out with its wings to-night ; 
And over the sky from south to north 
Not a star is seen, as the wind comes forth 
In the strength of a mighty glee. 


All day had the snow come down, — all day 
As it never came down before ; 

And over the hills, at sunset, lay 
Some two or three feet, or more ; 

The fence was lost, and the wall of stone ; 

The windows blocked and the well-curbs gone ; 

The haystack had grown to a mountain lift, 

And the wood-pile looked like a monster drift, 
As it lay by the farmer’s door. 


The night sets in on a world of snow, 
While the air grows sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of a fearful blow 
Is heard on the distant hill ; 
And the norther, see! on the mountain peak 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek! 
He shouts on the plain, ho-ho! ho-ho! 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And growls with a savage will. 


Such a night as this to be found abroad, 
In the drifts and the freezing air, 
Sits a shivering dog, in the field, by the road, 
With the snow in his shaggy hair. 
He shuts his eyes to the wind and growls ; 
He lifts his head, and moans and howls ; 
Then crouching low, from the cutting sleet, 
His nose is pressed on his quivering feet, — 
Pray, what does the dog do there ? 


A farmer came from the village plain, — 
But he lost the travelled way ; 

And for hours he trod with might and maiz 
A path for his horse and sleigh ; 

But colder still the cold winds blew, 

And deeper still the deep drifts grew, 

And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown, 

At last in her struggles floundered down, 
Where a log in a hollow lay. 


In vain, with a neigh and a frenzied snort. 
She plunged in the drifting snow, 
While her master urged, till his breath grew short, 
With a word and a gentle blow ; 
But the snow was deep, and the tugs were tight ; 
His hands were numb and had lost their might ; 
So he wallowed back to his half-filled sleigh, 
And strove to shelter himself till day, 
With his coat and the buffalo. 


He has given the last faint jerk of the rein, 
To rouse up his dying steed ; 

And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain, 
For help in his master’s need. 
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For a while he strives with a wistful cry 


| To catch a glance from his drowsy eye, 


And wags his tail if the rude winds flap 
The skirt of the buffalo over his lap, 
And whines when he takes no heed. 


_| The wind goes down and the storm is o’er, — 


’Tis the hour of midnight, past ; 
The old trees writhe and bend no more 
In the whirl of the rushing blast. 
The silent moon with her peaceful light 
Looks down on the hills with snow all white, 
And the giant shadow of Camel’s Hump, 
The blasted pine and the ghostly stump, 
Afar on the plain are cast. 


But cold and dead by the hidden log 
Are they who came from the town, — 

The man in his sleigh, and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown, — 

In the wide snow-desert, far and grand, 

With his cap on his head and the reins in his 

hand, — 

The dog with his nose on his master’s feet, 

And the mare half seen through the crusted sleet, 
Where she lay when she floundered down. 

CHARLES GAMAGE EASTMAN. 


—_o— 


O WINTER! WILT THOU NEVER GO! 


| G winter! wilt thou never, never go? 


O summer! but I weary for thy coming, 
Longing once more to hear the Luggie flow, 
And frugal bees, laboriously humming. 

Now the east-wind diseases the infirm, 

And must crouch in corners from rough weather ; 
Sometimes a winter sunset is a charm, — 

When the fired clouds, compacted, blaze together, 
And the large sun dips red behind the hills. 


| 1, from my window, can behold this pleasure ; 


And the eternal moon, what time she fills 
Her orb with argent, treading a soft measure, 
With queenly motions of a bridal mood, 
Through the white spaces of infinitude. 

DAVIE GRAY. 


eee 


ViEW FROM THE EUGANEAN HILLS,* 
NORTH ITALY. 


Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on 

Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way, 


* The lonely mountains which surround what was once the re- 
treat, and is now the sepulchre, of Petrarch, 
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With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track ; 
Whilst above, the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 
And behind, the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail and cord and plank 

Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’erbrimming deep ; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity ; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 

Still recedes, as, ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 

O’er the unreposing wave 

To the haven of the grave. 


Ay, many flowering islands lie 

In the waters of wide agony : 

To such a one this morn was led 

My bark, by soft winds piloted. 

— Mid the mountains Euganean 

I stood listening to the pean 

With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical : 

Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 

Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 

In the unfathomable sky, 

So their plumes of purple grain, 
Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 

As in silent multitudes 

On the morning’s fitful gale, 

Through the broken mist they sail ; 
And the vapors cloven and gleaming 
Follow, down the dark steep streaming, 
Till all is bright and clear and still 
Round the solitary hill. 


Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair ; 
Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies, — 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half reclined 


On the level quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline ; — 

And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 

To the sapphire-tinted skies ; 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 


Sun-girt city ! thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen ; 
Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey, 

If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 

A less drear ruin then than now, 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 

From thy throne among the waves, 
Wilt thou be when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 

Save where many a palace-gate 
With green sea-flowers overgrown 
Like a rock of ocean’s own, 

Topples o’er the abandoned sea 

As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day 

Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead should, from their sleep 
Bursting o’er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid mask of death 
O’er the waters of his path. 


Noon descends around me now : 
’"T is the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist, 

Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolvéd star, 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 

And the plains that silent le 
Underneath ; the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning-wingéd feet, 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet ; 
And the red and golden vines, 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
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The rough, dark-skirted wilderness ; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 

In the windless air; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet ; the line 

Of the olive-sandalled Apennine 

In the south dimly islanded ; 

And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun ; 
And of living things each one ; 

And my spirit, which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song, — 
Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky ; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 

Odor, or the soul of all 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 
Or the mind which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe. 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon 

And that one star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 

Half the crimson light she brings 
From the sunset’s radiant springs : 
And the soft dreams of the morn 
(Which like winged winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 

Mid remembered agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone being) 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 
And its ancient pilot, Pain, 

Sits beside the helm again. 


Other flowering isles must be 

In the sea of life and agony ; 

Other spirits float and flee 

O’er that gulf ; even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folding winds they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 

To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for me, and those I love, 
May a windless bower be built, 
Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 
In a dell mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 

Of all flowers that breathe and shine. 
— We may live so happy there, 
That the spirits of the air, 
Envying us, may even entice 

To our healing paradise 


The polluting multitude ; 

But their rage would be subdued 

By that clime divine and calm, 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves ; 
While each breathless interval 

In their whisperings musical 

The inspired soul supplies 

With its own deep melodies ; 

And the love which heals all strife, 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 

With its own mild brotherhood. 
They, not it, would change ; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 

And the earth grow young again ! 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


——o——— 


GRONGAR HILL. 


(The Vale of the Towy embraces, in its winding course of fifteen 
miles, some of the loveliest scenery of South Wales. If it be less 
cultivated than the Vale of Usk, its woodland views are more ro- 
mantic and frequent. The neighborhood is historic and poetic 
ground. From Grongar Hill the eye discovers traces of a Roman 
camp ; Golden Grove, the home of Jeremy Taylor, is on the oppo- 
site side of the river; Merlin’s chair recalls Spenser; and a farm- 
house near the foot of Llangumnor Hill brings back the memory 
of its once genial occupant, Richard Steele. Spenser places the 
cave of Merlin among the dark woods of Dinevawr.] 

SILENT nymph, with curious eye, 
Who, the purple even, dost lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 
Beyond the noise of busy man, 
Painting fair the form of things, 
While the yellow linnet sings, 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale, — 
Come, with all thy various hues, 
Come, and aid thy sister Muse. 
Now, while Phebus, riding high, 
Gives lustre to the land and sky, 
Grongar Hill invites my song, — 
Draw the landscape bright and strong ; 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 
Grongar, in whose silent shade, 
For the modest Muses made, 
So oft I have, the evening still, 
At the fountain of a rill, 
Sat upon a flowery bed, 
With my hand beneath my head, 
While strayed my eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead and over wood, 
From house to house, from hill to hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his checkered sides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
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And groves and grottoes where I lay, 
And vistas shooting beams of day. 
Wide and wider spreads the vale, 
As circles on a smooth canal. 
The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height, 
Withdraw their summits from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise. 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 
Still it widens, widens still, 
And sinks the newly risen hill. 
Now I gain the mountain’s brow ; 
What a landscape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapors intervene ; 
But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of Nature show 
In all the hues of heaven’s bow ! 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 
Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies ; 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ; 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mecuntain-heads, 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks. 
Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye ; 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood ; 
His sides are clothed with waving wood ; 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arms from falling keeps ; 
So both a safety from the wind 
In mutual dependence find. 
’T is now the raven’s bleak abode ; 
*T is now the apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds ; 
And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there fall 


Huge heaps of hoary, mouldered wall. 
Yet Time has seen, — that lifts the low 
And level lays the lofty brow, — 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 
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Big with the vanity_of state. 

But transient is the smile of Fate ! 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, — 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endless sleep ! 
Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought 
To instruct our wandering thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view ! 
The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow : 

The woody valleys, warm and low ; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky ; 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower ; 

The town and village, dome and farm, — 
Each gives each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, | 
Where the evening gilds the tide, 
How close and small the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadow cross the eye ! 
A step, methinks, may pass the streain, 
So little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the Future’s face, 
Eyed through Hope’s deluding glass ; 
As yon summits, soft and fair, 
Clad in colors of the air, 
Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way, —- 
The present’s still a cloudy day. 

O, may I with myself agree, 
And never covet what I see ; 
Content me with a humble shade, 
My passions tamed, my wishes laid ; 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 
We banish quiet from the soul. 
*T is thus the busy beat the air, 
And inisers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, iy joys run high, 
As on the mountain-turf I lie ; 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shepherd charms his sheep : 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, — 
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Now, even now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will; 
Search for Peace with all your skill ; 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor : 

In vain you search ; she is not there ! 

In vain you search the domes of Care ! 

Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain-heads, 

Along with Pleasure, — close allied, 

Ever by each other’s side, — 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 

Hears the thrush, while all is still 

Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 
JOHN DYER. 


BUILDING A HOME. 


FROM “THE ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH.” 


MeanTIME, the moist malignity to shun 

Df burdened skies, mark where the dry cham- 
paign 

Swells into cheerful hills: where marjoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air ; 
And where the cynorrhodon with the rose 
For fragrance vies ; for in the thirsty soil 
Most fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 
There bid thy roofs high on the basking steep 
Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires. 
And let them see the winter morn arise, 
The summer evening blushing in the west : 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O’erhung, defends you from the blustering North, 
And bleak affliction of the peevish East. 
O, when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm, 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarser strain 
Of waters rushing o’er the slippery rocks, 
Will nightly lull you to ambrosial rest. 
To please the fancy is no trifling good, 
Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight promotes the just 
And natural movements of the harmonious frame. 
Besides, the sportive brook forever shakes 
The trembling air, that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element, refreshing still 
Your airy seat, and uninfected gods. 
CInefly for this I praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
The ethereal deep with endless billows chafes. 
His purer mansion nor contagious years 


Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


DOVER CLIFF. 


FROM ‘KING LEAR,” ACT IV. SC, 6 


CoME on, sir; here’s the place: stand still! 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’t is, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, — dreadful 
trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. — I'll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 


Topple down headlong. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


——— 


ALPINE HEIGHTS. 


On Alpine heights the love of God is shed ; 
He paints the morning red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe ; 
So free and pure the air, 
fis breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows lie ; 
The soaring glacier’s ice 
Gleams like a paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow ! 
There the bold chamois go ; 
On giddy crags they stand, 
And drink from his own hand. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go ; 
here, in the solitude, 
He fills their hearts with food. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd ; 
His Shepherd is the Lord ; 
For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offspring keep. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


From the German of KRUMMACHER, 
tion of CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


Transla- 


THE DESCENT. 


My mule refreshed, his bells 
Jingled once more, the signal to depart, 
And we set out in the gray light of dawn, 
Descending rapidly, — by waterfalls 
Fast frozen, and among huge blocks of ice 
That in their long career had stopt midway ; 
At length, unchecked, unbidden, he stood still, 


And all his bells were muffled. Then my 
guide, 
Lowering his voice, addressed me : — ‘‘ Through 


this chasm 
On, and say nothing, —for a word, a breath, 
Stirring the air, may loosen and bring down 
A winter’s snow, — enough to overwhelm 
The horse and foot that, night and day, defiled 
Along this path to conquer at Marengo.” 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 


FROM “THE BROOK? AN IDYL.” 


J coME from haunts of coot and hern : 
I make a sudden sally 

Aad sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

Foi men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks | fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
3ut I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 
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And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as [travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots : 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows ; 


IT murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 


THE RHINE. 


FROM ‘‘CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO III. 


Tue castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy, wert ¢how with me. 


And peasant-girls, with deep-blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ! 
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] send the lilies given to me, 

Though long before thy hand they touch 
1 know that they must withered be, — 

But yet reject them not as such ; 
For I have cherished them as dear, 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gathered by the Rhine, 
And offered from my heart to thine ! 


The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 
Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine ! 
BYRON. 


ON THE RHINE. 


*T was morn, and beautiful the mountain’s 
brow — 

Hung with the clusters of the bending vine — 

Shone in the early light, when on the Rhine 

We sailed and heard the waters round the prow 

In murmurs parting ; varying as we go, 

Rocks after rocks come forward and retire, 

As some gray convent wall or sunlit spire 

Starts up along the banks, unfolding slow. 

Here castles, like the prisons ef despair, 

Frown as we pass ; — there, on the vineyard’s 
side, 

The bursting sunshine pours its streaming tide ; 

While Grief, forgetful amid scenes so fair, 

Counts not the hours of a long summet’s day, 

Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away. 

WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 


—e— 


THE VALLEY BROOK. 


FresH from the fountains of the wood 
A rivulet of the valley came, 
And glided on for many a rood, 
Flushed with the morning’s ruddy flame. 


The air was fresh and soft and sweet ; 
The slopes in spring’s new verdure lay, 

And wet with dew-drops at my feet 
Bloomed the young violets of May. 
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No sound of busy life was heard 
Amid those pastures lone and still, 
Save the faint chirp of early bird, 
Or bleat of flocks along the hill. 


I traced that rivulet’s winding way ; 

New scenes of beauty opened round, 
Where meads of brighter verdure lay, 

And lovelier blossoms tinged the ground. 


“‘ Ah, happy valley stream !” I said, 
**Calm glides thy wave amid the flowers, 

Whose fragrance round thy path is shed 
Through all the joyous summer hours. 


**O, could my years, like thine, be passed 
In some remote and silent glen, 

Where I could dwell and sleep at last, 
Far from the bustling haunts of men ! 


But what new echoes greet my ear ? 
The village school-boy’s merry call ; 
And mid the village hum I hear 
The murmur of the waterfall. 


I looked ; the widening veil betrayed 
A pool that shone like burnished steel, 
Where that bright valley stream was stayed 
To turn the miller’s ponderous wheel. 


Ah! why should J, I thought with shame, 
Sigh for a life of solitude, 

When even this stream without a name 
Is laboring for the common good. 


No longer let me shun my part 
Amid the busy scenes of life, 
But with a warm and generous heart 
Press onward in the glorious strife. 
JOHN HOWARD BRYANT 


—@—. 


AFTON WATER. 


FLow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes , 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through 
the glen, 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming for- 
bear ; 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far marked with the courses of clear-winding rills! 
There daily | wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. » 
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How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ! 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-sceuted birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy clear 
wave! 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes ; 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
ROBERT BURNS. 


THE SHADED WATER. 


WHEN that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd I feel rebuke, 
I turn my footsteps from its hollow joys 
And sit ne down beside this little brook ; 
The waters have a music to mine ear 
It glads me much to hear. 


It is a quiet glen, as you may see, 
Shut in from all intrusion by the trees, 
That spread their giant branches, broad and free, 
The silent growth of many centuries ; 
And make a hallowed time for hapless moods, 
A sabbath of the woods. 


Few know its quiet shelter, — none, like me, 
Do seek it out with such a fond desire, 
Poring in idlesse mood on flower and tree, 
And listening as the voiceless leaves respire, — 
When the far-travelling breeze, done wandering, 
Rests here his weary wing. 


And all the day, with fancies ever new, 
And sweet companions from their boundless 
store, 
Of merry elves bespangled all with dew, 
Fantastic creatures of the old-time lore, 
Watching their wild but unobtrusive play, 
I fling the hours away. 


A gracious couch — the root of an old oak 
Whose branches yield it moss and canopy — 

Is mine, and, so it be from woodman’s stroke 
Secure, shall never be resigned by me ; 


It hangs above the stream that idly flies, 
Heedless of any eyes. 


There, with eye sometimes shut, but upward bent, 
Sweetly I muse through many a quiet hour, 
While every sense on earnest inission sent, 
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Returns, thought-laden, back with bloom and 
flower ; . 
Pursuing, though rebuked by those who moil, 
A profitable toil. 


And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 
Wind on their way with gentlest melody, 
Yielding sweet music, which the leaves repeat, 

Above them, to the gay breeze gliding by, — 


Yet not so rudely as to send one sound 


Through the thick copse around. 


Sometimes a brighter cloud than all the rest 
Hangs o’er the archway opening through the 
trees, 
Breaking the spell that, like a slumber, pressed 
On my worn spirit its sweet luxuries, — 
And with awakened vision upward bent, 
I watch the firmament. 


How like its sure and undisturbed retreat — 
Life’s sanctuary at last, secure from storm — 
To the pure waters trickling at my feet 
The bending trees that overshade my form ! 
So far as sweetest things of earth may seem 
Like those of which we dream. 


Such, to my mind, is the philosophy 
The young bird teaches, who, with sudden flight, 
Sails far into the blue that spreads on high, 
Until I lose him from my straining sight, — 
With a most lofty discontent to fly 
Upward, from earth to sky. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


———¢—— 


SONG OF THE RIVER. 


CLEAR and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool ; 

Cool] and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir ; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl ; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf, and sewer, and slimy bank ; 

Darker and darker the further I go, 

Baser and baser the richer I grow ; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 

Shrink from me, turn from ne, mother and child ! 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood-gates are open, away to the sea : 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 
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Co the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 

Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


—¢~— 


TO SENECA LAKE. 


ON thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side. 


At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
O, I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er ! 
JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


—o—- 


THE BUGLE. 
FROM ‘THE PRINCESS.” 


Tue splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and sear, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


—_¢— 


THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 


THE thoughts are strange that crowd into my 
brain, 

While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his hollow hand, 

And hung his bow upon thine awful front, 

And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake 

The sound of many waters ; and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 


Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime / 
O, what are all the notes that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering 

side ? 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ? 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ?—a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might 


JOHN GARDINER CALKINS BRAINARD. 
on 


THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 


DESCRIBED IN RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


“* How does the water 
Come down at Lodore 
My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time ; 
And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word, 
There first came one daughter, 
And then came another, 
To second and third 
The request of their brother, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar, 
As many a time 
They had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, 
For of rhymes I had store ; 


” 


And ’t was in my vocation 
For their recreation 
That so | should sing ; 
Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 


From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell ; 
From its fountains 
In the mountains, 
Its rills and its gills ; 
Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing, 

Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 

Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 

And through the wood-shelter, 

Among crags in its flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 

Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing 

Its tumult and wrath in, 

Till, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 

Of its steep descent. 


The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 
ts caverns and rocks among ; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
#hying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound : 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 


Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
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And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and going, 

And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And moaning and groaning ; 


And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And thundering and floundering ; 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and roundiug, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 


Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dan- 
cing, 

Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 
beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and 
gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and 
slapping, 

And eurling and whirling and purling and twirl- 
ing, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and 
jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
clashing ; 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blend. 
ing 

All at once and allo’er, with a mighty uproar, — 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore, 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
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WHAT THE WINDS BRING, 


Wuicu is the wind that brings the cold ? 
The north-wind, Freddy, and all the snow; 

And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the north begins to blow. 


Which is the wind that brings the heat ? 

The south-wind, Katy ; and corn will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 

When the south begins to blow. 


Which is the wind that brings the rain ? 
The east-wind, Arty ; and farmers know 

That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the east begins to blow. 


Which is the wind that brings the flowers ? 
The west-wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 


When the west begins to blow. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


ee 


THE DANCING OF THE AIR. 


AND now behold your tender nurse, the air, 
And common neighbor that aye runs around, 
How many pictures and impressions fair 
Within her empty regions are there found, 
Which to your senses dancing do propound ! 
For what are breath, speech, echoes, music, winds, 
But dancings of the air in sundry kinds # 


For when you breathe, the air in order moves, 
Now in, now out, in time and measure true ; 
And when you speak, so well she dancing loves, 
That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new, 
With thousand forms she doth herself endue : 
For all the words that from your lips repair, 
Are naught but tricks and turnings of the air. 


Hence is her prattling daughter, Echo, born, 
That dances to all voices she can hear : 
There is no sound so harsh that she doth scorn, 
Nor any time wherein she will forbear 
The airy pavement with her feet to wear : 
And yet her hearing sense is nothing quick, 
For after time she endeth every trick. 


And thou, sweet Music, dancing’s only life, 
The ear’s sole happiness, the air’s best speech, 
Loadstone of fellowship, charming-rod of strife, 
The soft mind’s paradise, the sick mind's leech. 
With thine own tongue thou trees and stones 
canst teach, 
That, when the air doth dance her finest measure, 
Then art thou born, the gods’ and men’s sweet 
pleasure 


Lastly, where keep the winds their revelry, 
Their violent turnings, and wild whirling hays, 
But in the air’s translucent gallery, 
Where she herself is turned a hundred ways, 
While with these imaskers wantonly she plays ? 
Yet in this misrule, they such rule embrace, 
As two at once encumber not the place. 
SIR JOHN DAVIES, 
— 


THE ORIENT. 


FROM “THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS.” 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 
clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 
perfume, 


| Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom ? 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of 
the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 

’T is the clime of the East; ’t is the land of the 
Sun, — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 
done ? . ; 

O, wild as the accents of lover’s farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear and the tales 
which they tell ! 


LORD BYRON, 


———9—_— 


SYRIA. 


FROM ‘PARADISE AND THE PERI.” 


Now, upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 


To one who looked from upper air 

O’er all the enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow, 
The life, how sparkling from below ! 


GEORGE MARK ELLIOTT LIBRARY 
The Cincinnati Bible Seminary 
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Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 
More golden where the sunlight falls ; 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of ruined shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light ; 
And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 
With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west, —as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The unclouded skies of Peristan ! 
And then, the mingling sounds that come, 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the flowery vales ; — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 

And woods, so full of nightingales ! 


THOMAS MOORE. 
—oe— 


THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 


FROM ‘THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM.” 


Wo has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever | 
gave, 

Its temples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their | 

wave ? 


O, to see it at sunset, — when warm o’er the lake | 
Its splendor at parting a summer eve throws, | 
Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to 
take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she | 
goes ! — 
When the shrines through the foliage are gleam- | 
ing half shown, 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its | 
own. 
Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his urn full of perfume is | 
swinging, 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is 
ringing. 
Or to see it by moonlight, —when mellowly | 
shines : 
The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shrines ; | 
When the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall of | 
stars, 
And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of | 
Chenars | 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 
From the cool shining walks where the young 
people meet. 


| And inaccessible majesty. 


| That our frail hands have raised ? 


Or at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute‘as slowly it breaks, 
| Hills, cupolas, fountains, called forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just born of the 
sun ; 
When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 
From his harem of night-flowers stealing away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, wooes like a 
lover 
The young aspen-trees till they tremble all over ; 
When the east is as warm as the light of first 
hopes, 
And day, with its banner of radiance unfurled, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that 
opes, 
Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world ! 


THOMAS MOORE. 


—_oe— 


A FOREST HYMN. 


THE groves were God’s first temples. Ere 


man learned 


| To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 


And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 


| Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 


And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 


| Might not resist the sacred influences 


Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

| And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 

'Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 

“Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 

His spirit with the thought of boundless power 

Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

Let me, at 
least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn, — thrice happy if it find 

Acceptance in his ear. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look 
down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 


Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy 


breeze, 

| And shot towards heaven. 
crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 


The century-living 
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Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 

Communion with his Maker/ These dim vaults, 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 

Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here, — thou 
fill’st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music ; thou art in the cooler breath 

That from the inmost darkness of the place 

Comes, searcely felt; the barky trunks, the 


ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship ; — nature, here, 


In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, midst its 
herbs, 

Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Ofthy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 

Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, — 

By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 

Almost annihilated, — not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

K’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 

With scented breath, and look sc like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me, — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die ; but see again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses, -— ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. 0, there is not lost 
One of Earth’s charms ! upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
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Of his arch-enemy Death, — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne, the sepulchre, 

And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 

Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 


There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they out- 

lived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ;— and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble, and are still. O God! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities, — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 
O, from these sterner aspects of thy face % 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchaineéd elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 
In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


we 


THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 
FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO ‘‘ EVANGELINE.” 


Tris is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic, ; 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the 
hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the wood- 
land the voice of the huntsman ? 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
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THE GREENWOOD. 


O, WHEN ’t is summer weather, 
And the yellow bee, with fairy sound, 
The waters clear is humming round, 
And the cuckoo sings unseen, 
And the leaves are waving green, — 
O, then ’tis sweet, 
In some retreat, 
To hear the murmuring dove, 
With those whom on earth alone we love, 
And to wind through the greenwood together. 


But when ’tis winter weather, 

And crosses grieve, 

And friends deceive, 

And rain and sleet 

The lattice beat, — 

O, then ’t is sweet 

To sit and sing 
Of the friends with whom, in the days of spring, 
We roamed through the greenwood together. 

WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 


—¢— 


THE BRAVE OLD OAK. 


A soncG to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long ; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

There ’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out ; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone ! 


In the days of old, when the spring with cold 
Had brightened his branches gray, 
Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet, 
To gather the dew of May. 
And on that day to the rebeck gay 
They frolicked with lovesome swains ; 
They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyard 
laid, 
But the tree it still remains. 
Then here’s, ete. 


He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry sound to hear, 

When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 


Now gold hath the sway we all obey, | 
And a ruthless king is*he ; 
But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 
Then here ’s, etc. 
HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. 


—_@— 


THE ARAB TO THE PALM. 


Next to thee, O fair gazelle, 
O Beddowee girl, beloved so well ; 


Next to the fearless Nedjidee, 
Whose fleetness shall bear me again to thee ; 


Next to ye both, I love the palm, 
With his leaves of beauty, his fruit of balin ; 


Next to ye both, I love the tree 
Whose fluttering shadow wraps us three 
With love and silence and mystery ! 


Our tribe is many, our poets vie 
With any under the Arab sky ; 
Yet none can sing of the palm but I. 


The marble minarets that begem 
Cairo’s citadel-diadem 
Are not so light as his slender stem. 


He lifts his leaves in the sunbeam’s glance, 
As the Almehs lift their arms in dance, — 


A slumberous motion, a passionate sign, 
That works in the cells of the blood like wine 


Full of passion and sorrow is he, 
Dreaming where the beloved may be ; 


And when the warm south-winds arise, 
He breathes his longing in fervid sighs, 


Quickening odors, kisses of balm, 
That drop in the lap of his chosen palm. 


The sun may flame, and the sands may stir, 
But the breath of his passion reaches her. 


O tree of love, by that love of thine, 
Teach me how I shall soften mine ! 


Give me the secret of the sun, 
Whereby the wooed is ever won ! 


If I were a king, O stately tree, 
A likeness, glorious as might be, 
In the court of my palace I'd build for thee ; 


With a shaft of silver, burnished bright, 
And leaves of beryl and malachite ; 
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With spikes of golden bloom ablaze, 
And fruits of topaz and chrysoprase ; 


And there the poets, in thy praise, 
Should night and morning frame new lays, — 


New measures, sung to tunes divine ; 
But none, O palm, should equal mine ! 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 


THE PALM-TREE. 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian Sea, by the isles of balm ? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm ? 


A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 


Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails ! 


What does the good ship bear so well ? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 
But. hollowed nuts, filled with oil and wine, 
And the cabbage that ripens under the Line ? 


Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm ? 
The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 


In the cabin he sits on a palm-maz soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm thatch shields from the sun aloft ! 


His dress is woven of palmy strands, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commands ! 


The turban folded about his head 
Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one ! 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine, — 
House and raiment and food and wine ! 


And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 
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“Allah il Allah !” he sings his psalm 
On the Indian Sea, by the isles of balm ; 
“Thanks to Allah, who gives the palm !” 


TOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


—¢—— 


THE HOLLY-TREE. 


O READER ! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree ; 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appeat. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 


Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And should my youth —as youth is apt, I know- - 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I, day by day, 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 


So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly-tree. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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THE SPICE-TREE. 


THE spice-tree lives in the garden green ; 
Beside it the fountain flows ; 

And a fair bird sits the boughs between, 
And sings his melodious woes. 


No greener garden e’er was known 
Within the bounds of an earthly king ; 
No lovelier skies have ever shone 


Finer and finer the watery mound 

Softens and melts.to a thin-spun veil, 
And tones of music cirele around, 

And bear to the stars the fountain’s tale. 


And swift the eddying rainbow screen 
Falls in dew on the grassy floor ; 
Under the spice-tree the garden’s queen 
Sits by her lover, who wails no more. 
JOHN STERLING. 


Than those that illumine its constant spring. me as 


That coil-bound stem has branches three ; THE GRAPE-VINE SWING. 
On each a thousand blossoms grow ; 
And, old as aught of time can be, — 
The root stands fast in the rocks below. 


Lirue and long as the serpent train, 
Springing and clinging from tree to tree, 
Now darting upward, now down again, 
With a twist and a twirl that are strange to see ; 
Never took serpent a deadlier hold, 
Never the cougar a wilder spring, 
Strangling the oak with the boa’s fold, 
Spanning the beach with the condov’s wing. 


In the spicy shade ne’er seems to tire 
-The fount that builds a silvery dome ; 
And flakes of purple and ruby fire 
Gush out, and sparkle amid the foam. 


The fair white bird of faming crest, 
And azure wings bedropt with gold, 
Ne’er has he known a pause of rest, 
But sings the lament that he framed of old : 


Yet no foe that we fear to seek, — 

The boy leaps wild to thy rude embrace ; 
Thy bulging arms bear as soft a cheek 

As ever on lover’s breast found place ; 
On thy waving train is a playful hold 

Thou shalt never to lighter grasp persuade ; 
While a maiden sits in thy drooping fold, 

And swings and sings in the noonday shade ! 


“*Q princess bright ! how long the night 
Since thou art sunk in the waters clear ! 

How sadly they flow from the depth below, — 
How long must I sing and thou wilt not hear ? 


O giant strange of our Southern woods ! 
I dream of thee still in the well-known spot, 
Though our vessel strains o’er the ocean floods, 
And the northern forest beholds thee not ; 
I think of thee still with a sweet regret, 
As the cordage yields to my playful grasp, — 
Dost thou spring and cling in our woodlands yet : 
Does the maiden still swing in thy giant clasp ’ 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


‘‘The waters play, and the flowers are gay, 
And the skies are sunny above ; 

I would that all could fade and fall, 
And I, too, cease to mourn my love. 


“‘O, many a year, so wakeful and drear, 
I have sorrowed and watched, belovéd, for thee ! 
But there comes no breath from the chambers of 
death, 


While the lifeless fount gushes under the tree.” —+—- 


The skies grow dark, and they glare with red ; TO BLOSSOMS. 


The tree shakes off its spicy bloom ; 
The waves of the fount in a black pool spread ; 
And in thunder sounds the garden’s doom. 


Farr pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 


Down springs the bird with a long shrill ery, 
Into the sable and angry flood ; 
And the face of the pool, as he falls from high, 
Curdles in circling stains of blood. What! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ¢ 
’T is pity Nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But sudden again upswells the fount ; 
Higher and higher the waters flow, — 

Ina glittering diamond arch they mount, 
And round it the colors of morning glow. 
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But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 


ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


Biossom of the almond-trees, 

April’s gift to April’s bees, 

Birthday ornament of spring, 

Flora’s fairest daughterling ; — 
Coming when no flowerets dare 

Trust the cruel outer air, 

When the royal king-cup bold 

Dares not don his coat of gold, 

And the sturdy blackthorn spray 
Keeps his silver for the May ; — 
Coming when no flowerets would, 
Save thy lowly sisterhood, 

Early violets, blue and white, 

Dying for their love of light. 

Almond blossom, sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us, 
Lest, with longing over-tried, 

We die as the violets died, — 
Blossom, clouding all the tree 

With thy crimson broidery, 

Long before a leaf of green 

On the bravest bough is seen, — 

Ah! when winter winds are swinging 
_All thy red bells into ringing, 

With a bee in every bell, 

Almond bloom, we greet thee well ! 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 


THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o'er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest ; 


We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sickvgirl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree ! 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 

And golden orange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 
Anil sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Kach year shall give this apple-tree 

A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
O, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
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What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple-tree ? 


‘* Who planted this old apple-tree ?” 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say ; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 
** A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times ; 
’T is said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple-tree.” 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


ee 


THE MAIZE. 


“That precious seed into the furrow cast 
Earliest in spring-time crowns the harvest last.” 
PHGSBE CARY. 


A sone for the plant of my own native West, 
Where nature and freedom reside, 


By plenty still crowned, and by peace ever blest, 


To the corn! the green corn of her pride ! 

In climes of the East has the olive been sung, 
And the grape been the theme of their lays ; 
3ut for thee shall a harp of the backwoods be 

strung, 
Thou bright, ever beautiful maize ! 


Afar in the forest the rude cabins rise, 
And send up their pillars of smoke, 
And the tops of their columns are lost in the 
skies, 
O’er the heads of the cloud-kissing oak ; 
Near the skirt of the grove, where the sturdy 
arm swings 
The axe till the old giant sways, 
And echo repeats every blow as it rings, 
Shoots the green and the glorious maize ! 


There buds of the buckeye in spring are the first, 
And the willow’s gold hair then appears, 

And snowy the cups of the dogwood that burst 
By the red bud, with pink-tinted tears. 

And stripéd the bolls which the poppy holds up 
For the dew, and the sun’s yellow rays, 

And brown is the pawpaw’s shade-blossoming 


cup, 
In the wood, near the stn-loving maize ! 


When through the dark soil the bright steel of 
the plough 
Turns the mould from its unbroken bed 
The ploughman is cheered by the finch on the 
bough, 
And the blackbird doth follow his tread. 


And idle, afar on the landscape descried, 
The deep-lowing kine slowly graze, 

And nibbling the grass on the sunny hillside 
Are the sheep, hedged away from the maize. 


With spring-time and culture, in martial array 
It waves its green broadswords on high, 

And fights with the gale, in a fluttering fray, 
And the sunbeams, which fall from the sky ; 
It strikes its green blades at the zephyrs at 

noon, 
And at night at the swift-flying fays, 
Who ride through the darkness the beams of the 
moon, 
Through the spears and the flags of the maize ! 


When the summer is fierce still its banners are 
green, 
Each warrior’s long beard groweth red, 
His emerald-bright sword is sharp-pointed and 
keen, 
And golden his tassel-plumed head. 
As a host of armed knights set a monarch at 
naught, 
That defy the day-god to his gaze, 
And, revived every morn from the battle that’s 
fought, 
Fresh stand the green ranks of the maize ! 


But brown comes the autumn, and sear grows 
the corn, 

And the woods like a rainbow are dressed, 

And but for the cock and the noontide horn 
Old Time would be tempted to rest. 

The humming bee fans off a shower of gold 
From the mullein’s long rod as it sways, 

And dry grow the leaves which protecting infold 
The ears of the well-ripened maize ! 


| At length Indian Summer, the lovely, doth come, 
With its blue frosty nights, and days still, 

When distantly clear sounds the waterfall’s hum, 
And the sun smokes ablaze on the hill ! 

A dim veil hangs over the landscape and flood, 
And the hills are all mellowed in haze, 

| While Fall, creeping on like a monk ’neath his 

hood, 
Plucks the thick-rustling wealth of the maize. 


And the heavy wains creak to the barns large 
and gray, 
Where the treasure securely we hold, 
Housed safe from the tempest, dry-sheltered away, 
Our blessing more precious than gold ! 
| And long for this manna that springs from the sod 
| Shall we gratefully give him the praise, 
The source of all bounty, our Father and God, 


Who sent us from heaven the maize ! 
WILLIAM W. FOSDICK. 
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THE PUMPKIN. Then thanks for thy present ! — none sweeter or 
better 


O, GREENLY and fair in the lands of the sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 

And the rock and the tree and the cottage en- 
fold, 

With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms 
all gold, 

Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once 
grew, 

While he waited to know that his warning was 
true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in 
vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire-rain. 


On the banks of the Xenil, the dark Spanish 
maiden 

Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine 
laden ; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 


Through orange-leaves shining the broad spheres | 


of gold ; 

Yet with dearer delight from his home in the 
North, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 

Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit 
shines, 

And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 


from West, 

From North and from South come the pilgrim 
and guest, 

When the gray-haired New-Englander sees round 
his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 


before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the 
eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin- 
pie ? 


C, fruit loved of boyhood ! the old days recalling ; 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling ! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within ! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with 
hearts all in tune, 


Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, | 


Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her 
team ! 


H’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter ! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 

Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking, than 
thine ! 

| And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to 

express, 

| Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be 

less, 

| That the daysof thy lot may be lengthened below, 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine 
grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin-pie } 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


—o— 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 


Day-stars! that ope your frownless eyes te 
twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
,; And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


_ Ye matin worshippers ! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


| Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tessellate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 


"Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that 
swingeth 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and col- 
umn 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned ; 


| To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 
supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


| There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon 
the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God, 


| 
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Your voiceless lips, O flowers ! are living preach- 
ers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendor 
‘““Weep without woe, and blush without a 
crime,” 
O, may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 


‘“Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery, ‘‘ in robes like ours ! 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 
With which thou paintest Nature’s wide-spread 
hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for 
pleasure ; 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and 
night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish 
scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of God’s ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 
HORACE SMITH. 


——_@#— 


FLOWERS. 


I wit not have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turned by the sun ; 
The tulip is a courtly quean, 
Whom, therefore, I will shun : 
The cowslip is a country wench, 
The violet is a nun ; — 
But I will woo the dainty rose, 
The queen of every one. 
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The pea is but a wanton witch, 
In too much haste to wed, 
And clasps her rings on every hand ; 
The wolfsbane I should dread ; 
Nor will I dreary rosemarye, 
That always mourns the dead ; 
But I will woo the dainty rose, 
With her cheeks of tender red. 


The lily is all in white, like a saint, 
And so is no mate for me ; 

And the daisy’s cheek is tipped with a blush 
She is of such low degree ; 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 


And the broom’s betrothed to the bee ;— - 


But I will plight with the dainty rose, 
For fairest of all is she. 


THOMAS HOOD, 


——~¢—— 


BETROTHED ANEW. 


THE sunlight fills the trembling air, 
And balmy days their guerdons bring ; 
The Earth again is young and fair, 
And amorous with musky Spring. 


The golden nurslings of the May 
In splendor strew the spangled green, 
And hues of tender beauty play, 
Entangled where the willows lean. 


Mark how the rippled currents flow ; 
What lustres on the meadows lie! 
And hark ! the songsters come and go, 

And trill between the earth and sky. 


Who told us that the years had fled, 
Or borne afar our blissful youth ? 
Such joys are all about us spread ; 
We know the whisper was not truth. 


The birds that break from grass and grove 
Sing every carol that they sung 

When first our veins were rich with love, 
And May her mantle round us flung. 


O fresh-lit dawn ! immortal life ! 
O Earth’s betrothal, sweet and true, 
With whose delights our souls are rife, 
And aye their vernal vows renew ! 


Then, darling, walk with me this morn ; 
Let your brown tresses drink its sheen ; 
These violets, within them worn, 
Of floral fays shall make you queen. 


What though there comes a time of pain 
When autumn winds forebode decay ? 
The days of love are born again ; 
That, fabled time is far away ! 


A SEPTEMBER VIOLET. 


For days the peaks wore hoods of cloud, 
The slopes were veiled in chilly rain; 

We said: It is the Summer’s shroud, 

And with the brooks we moaned aloud,— 
Will sunshine never come again? 


At Jast the west wind brought us one 
Serene, warm, cloudless, crystal day, 

As though September, having blown 

A blast of tempest, now had thrown 
A gauntlet to the favored May. 


Backward to spring our fancies flew, 
And, careless of the course of time, 

The bloomy days began anew. 

Then, as a happy dream comes true, 
Or. as a poet finds his rhyme — 


Half wondered at, half unbelieved — 

I found thee, friendliest of the flowers . 
Then Summer’s joys came back, green-leaved, 
And its doomed dead, awhile reprieved, 

First learned how truly they were ours. 


Dear violet! Did the Autumn bring 
The vernal dreams, till thou, like me, 

Didst climb to thy imagining ? 

Or was it that the thoughtful Spring 
Did come again, in search of thee? 


RoBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, 


THE JOYS OF THE ROAD. 
TOUR HH. 


Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 


A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees ; 
A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 

In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 
A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down 

From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
The outward eye, the quiet will, 

From purple glory to scarlet pomp; 

And the striding heart from hill to hill; 
The tempter apple over the fence; 

The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 
The palish asters along the wood,— 

A lyric touch of the solitude; 


An open hand, an easy shoe, 

And a hope to make the day go through,— 
Another to sleep with, and a third 

To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 

The resonant, far-listening morn, 

And the hoarse whisper of the corn; 

The crickets mourning their comrades lost, 

In the night’s retreat from the gathering frost; 
(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 

As they beat on their corselets, valiant still?) 


A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me; 
A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board; 

An idle noon, a bubbling spring, 

The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 
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A scrap of gossip at the ferry ; 

A comrade neither glum nor merry, 

Asking nothing, revealing naught, 

But minting his words from a fund of thought, 
A keeper of silence eloquent, 

Needy, yet royally well content, 

Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife, 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 

A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid, 
Never too bold and never afraid, 

Never heart-whole, never heart-sick 

(These are the things I worship in Dick), 
No fidget and no reformer, just 

A calm observer of ought and must, 

A lover of books, but a reader of man, 

No cynic and no charlatan, 

Who never defers and never demands, 

But, smiling, takes the world in his hands,— 
Seeing it good as when God first saw 

And gave it the weight of his will for law. 


And oh the joy that is never won, 

But follows and follows the journeying sun, 
By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 
A will-o’-the-wind, a light-o’-dream, 
Delusion afar, delight anear, 

From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 
A jack-o’-lantern, a fairy fire, 

A dare, a bliss, and a desire! 


The racy smell of the forest loam, 

When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; 

(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, 

Of the mould and the sun, and the wind and 
the dew!) 

The broad gold wake of the afternoon; 

The silent fleck of the cold new moon: 

The sound of the hollow sea’s release 

From stormy tumult to starry peace; 

With only another league to wend, 

And two brown arms at the journey’s end: 


These are the joys of the open road— 
For him who travels without a load. 


BLiss CARMAN, 
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And never seemed the land so fair 
As now, nor birds such notes to sing, 
Since first within your shining hair 
I wove the blossoms of the spring. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


—e— 


THE EARLY PRIMROSE. 


MILD offspring of a dark and sullen sire ? 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms 
And cradled in the winds. 


Thee, when young Spring first questioned Win- 
ter’s sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 


In this low vale the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 


So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved ; 


While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE 
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THE RHODORA. 
LINES ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER; 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh rbodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook : 
The purple petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay, — 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 
Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
“Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 
I never thought to ask ; I never knew, 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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VIOLETS. 


WELCOME, maids of honor ! 
You doe bring 
In the Spring, 

And wait upon her. 


She has virgins many, 
Fresh and faire ; 
Yet you are 

More sweet than any. 


Y’ are the maiden Posies, 
Aud, so grac’t, 
To be piae’t 

’ R 

Fore damask roses. 


Yet though thus respected, 
By and by 
Ye doe lie, 
Poore girles ! neglected. 
ROBERT HERRICK 


————— 


THE VIOLET. 


O FAINT, delicious, spring-time violet ! 
Thine odor, like a key, 

Turns noiselessly in memory’s wards to let 
A thought of sorrow free. 


The breath of distant fields upon my brow 
Blows through that open door 

The sound of wind-borne bells, more sweet and low, 
And sadder than of yore. 


It comes afar, from that beloved place, 
And that belovéd hour, 

When life hung ripening in love’s golden grace, 
Like grapes above a bower. 


A spring goes singing through its reedy grass ; 
The lark sings o’er my head, 

Drowned in the sky — O, pass, ye visions, pass ! 
T would that I were dead !— 


Why hast thou opened that forbidden door, 
From which I ever flee ? 

O vanished joy ! O love, that art no more, 
Let my vexed spirit be ! 


O violet ! thy odor through my brain 
Hath searched, and stung to grief 

This sunny day, as if a curse did stain 
Thy velvet leaf. 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 
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THE DAISY. 


FROM THE ‘‘LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN.” 


OF all the floures in the mede, 
Than love I most these floures white and rede, 
Soch that men callen daisies in our town; 
To hem I have so great affection, 
As I said erst, whan comen is the May, 
That in my bedde there daweth me no day 
That I nam * up and walking in the mede, 
To seene this flour ayenst the Sunne sprede, 
Whan it up riseth early by the morrow. 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow, 
So glad am I, whan that I have the presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence, 
And ever I love it, and ever ylike newe, 
And ever shall, till that mine herte die 
All swere I not, of this I will not le. 


My busie gost, that thursteth alway newe, 
To seen this flour so yong, so fresh of hew, 
Constrained me, with so greedy desire, 

That in my herte I fele yet the fire, 

That made me rise ere it were day, 

And this was now the first morow of May, 

With dreadful + herte, and glad devotion 

For to been at the resurrection 

Of this floure, whan that it should unclose 

Againe the Sunne, that rose as redde as rose. 

And doune on knees anon right I me sette, 

And as I could, this fresh floure I grette, 

Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was, 

Upon the small, soft, swete gras, 

That was with floures swete embrouded all, 

Of such swetenesse, and such odour overall 

That for to speke of gomme, herbe, or tree, 

Comparison may not ymaked be, 

For it surmounteth plainly all odoures, 

And of rich beaute of floures. 

And Zephirus, and Flora gentelly, 

Yave to these floures soft and tenderly, 

Hir swote t breth, and made hem for to sprede, 

As god and goddesse of the flourie mede, 

In which me thoughte I might day by day, 

Dwellen alway, the joly month of May, 

Withouten slepe, withouten meat or drinke : 

Adoune fuil softly I gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The long day I shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els, and I shall nat lie, 

But for to looke upon the daisie, 

That well by reason men it call may 

The daisie, or els the eye of the day, 

The empress and floure of floures all, 

I pray to God that faire mote she fall, 

And all that loven floures for her sake. 
CHAUCER, 


* | am not, t Fearful. $ Sweet. 


TO.A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH, IN APRIL, 1786, 


WEE, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou ’s met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee ‘mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ spreckled breast, 

When upward springing, blithe to greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies ! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet floweret of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust, 


' Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 


Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starred ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er ! 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 


.By hnman pride or cunning driven 


To misery’s brink, 
Till, wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruined, sink ! 
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Even thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine, — no distant date : 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom ! 


ROBERT BURNS. 
—@—— 


THE DAISY. 


STAR of the mead ! sweet daughter of the day, 

Whose opening flower invites the morning ray, 

From the moist cheek and bosom’s chilly fold 

To kiss the tears of eve, the dew-drops cold ! 

Sweet daisy, flower of love! when birds are 
paired, 

Tis sweet to see thee, with thy bosom bared, 

Smiling in virgin innocence serene, 

Thy pearly crown above thy vest of green. 

The lark with sparkling eye and rustling wing 

Rejoins his widowed mate in early spring, 

And, as he prunes his plumes of russet hue, 

Swears on thy maiden blossom to be true. 

Oft have I watched thy closing buds at eve, 

Which for the parting sunbeams seemed to 
grieve ; 

And when gay morning gilt the dew-bright 
plain, 

Seen them unclasp their folded leaves again ; 

Nor he who sung ‘‘ The daisy is so sweet !” 

More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet, 

When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound, 

And dames to tourneys shone with daisies 

_ erowned, 
And fays forsook the purer fields above, 
l'o hail the daisy, flower of faithful love. 


JOHN LEYDEN. 
— 


THE DAISY. 


THERE is a flower, a little flower 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 


The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 
Race after race their honors yield, 
They flourish and decline. 


But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 

Inwreathes the circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charm, 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s arm. 


The purple heath and golden broom 
On moory mountains catch the gale ; 
O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the vale. 


But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox’s den. 


Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 
And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honor of the dead. 


The lambkin crops its crimson gem ; 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast ; 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 


Tis Flora’s page, — in every place, 
In every season, fresh and fair ; 
It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 


On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign ; 
The daisy never dies! 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


DAFFODILS. 


I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once J saw a crowd, — 

A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I, at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 
I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brouglt 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


——$o—— 


DAFFODILS. 


FarrE daffadills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noone. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will goe with you along. 


We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth, to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 
We die, 
! As your hours doe, and drie 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s raine, 
Or as the pearles of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found againe. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 


—_@—_ 


THE ROSE. 


FROM ‘HASSAN BEN KHALED.’ 


THEN took the generous host 
A basket filled with roses. Every guest 
Cried, ‘‘ Give me roses!” and he thus addressed 
His words to all: ‘‘ He who exalts them most 
In song, he only shall the roses wear.” 
Then sang a guest: ‘‘ The rose’s cheeks are fair ; 
It crowns the purple bowl, and no one knows 
If the rose colors it, or it the rose.” 
And sang another: ‘‘ Crimson is its hue, 
And on its breast the morning’s crystal dew 
Is changed to rubies.” Then a third replied : 
‘It blushes in the sun’s enamored sight, 
As a young virgin on her wedding night, 
When from her face the bridegroom lifts the veil.” 
When all had sung their songs, I, Hassan, tried. 
“The rose,” I sang, ‘‘is either red or pale, 
Like maidens whom the flame of passion burns, 
And love or jealousy controls, by turns. 
Its buds are lips preparing for a kiss ; 
lis open flowers are like the blush of bliss 


On lovers’ cheeks ; the thorns its armor are, 
And in its centre shines a golden star, 

As on a favorite’s cheek a sequin glows ; — 
And thus the garden’s favorite is the rose.” 
The master from his open basket shook 


The roses on my head. 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 


—_@—— 


THE ROSE. 


Tue rose had been washed, just washed in a 
shower, 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed, 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 


The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wei, 
And it seemed, to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 


I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned, 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapped it, it fell to the ground. 


And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned. 


This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloomed with its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. 


WILLIAM COWPER, 


—o— 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


Tue angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, — 
That spirit to whose charge ’t is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven. 
Awaking froin his light repose, 
The angel whispered to the rose : 
“*O fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found, where all are fair ; 
For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me 
Ask what thou wilt, ’t is granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the rose, with deepened glow, 
““On me another grace bestow.” 
The spirit paused, in silent thought, 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
*T was but a moment, — o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 
From the German of KRUMMACHER, 
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‘TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


FROM “IRISH MELODIES,” 


*T 1s the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud, is nigh 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh ! 


I'll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them ; 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may TJ follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
O, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 


THOMAS MOORE. 


—@— 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Tuov blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night ; 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or coluinbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged Year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue —-blue— as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


1 would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as J depart. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


HERE I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 


I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 
All round the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor ; 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you ll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart 
Toiling his busy part, — 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
When you’re numbered with the dead 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy spring 1 ’ll come 
And deck your silent home, — 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
My humble song of praise 
Most joyfully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
SARAH ROBERTS. 


— oe 


THE IVY GREEN. 


O, A DAINTY plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old ! 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
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The walls must be crumbled, the stones decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he ! 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend, the huge oak-tree ! 
Ana slyly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
And he joyously twines and hugs around 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past ; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on where Time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 
“HARLES DICKENS. 


—_@——- 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


Tue melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 
leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rab- 
bit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through 
all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
that lately sprang and stood 


In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 


sisterhood ? 


Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle | 


yace of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and 
good of ours. 


The rain is falling where they he; but the cold | 


November rain 
Jalls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely 
ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished 
long ago, i 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in 
the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in au- 
tumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild day, as 
still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of 
the rill ; 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose 
fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded 
by my side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the 
forests cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a 
life so brief ; 

| Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 
friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with 


the flowers. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


foo 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


Gop might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

| For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with raimbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night : — 

Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 

| And in the silent wilderness 

Where no man passes by? 
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Our outward life requires them not, — 
Then wherefore had they birth ?— 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man, — to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For who so careth for the flowers 


Will care much more for him ! 
MARY HOWITT. 


THE LION’S RIDE. 


‘us lion is the desert’s king; through his do- 
main so wide 

Right swiftly and right royally this night he 

| means to ride. 

By the sedgy brink, where the wild herds drink, 
close couches the grim chief ; 

The trembling sycamore above whispers with 
every leaf. 


At evening, on the Table Mount, when ye can 


see no more 
The changeful play of signa’ 
gloom is speckled o’er 
With kraal fires; when the Ca.‘re wends home 
through the lone karroo ; 
When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by 
the stream the gnu ; 


y; when the 


Then bend your gaze across the waste, — what 
see ye? The giraffe, 


Majestic, stalks towards the lagoon, the turbid | 


lymph to quaff ; 


With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he 


kneels him down to cool 


His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the | 


foul and brackish pool. 


A rustling sound, a roar, a bound, — the lion sits 
astride 

Upon his giant courser’s back. Did ever king so 
ride ? 

Had ever king a steed so rare, caparisons of state 

To match the dappled skin whereon that rider 
sits elate ? 


In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged 
with ravenous greed ; 

His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of 
the steed. 

Up leaping with a hollow yell of anguish and 
surprise, 

Away, away, in wild dismay, the cameleopard 
flies. 


His feet have wings; see how he springs across 
the snoonlit plain ! 

As from their sockets they would burst, his 
glaring eyeballs strain ; 

In thick black streams of purling blood, full fast 
his life is fleeting ; 

The stillness of the desert hears his heart’s tu- 
multuous beating. 


Like the cloud that, through the wilderness, the 
path of Israel traced, — 

Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of 
the waste, — 

_ From the sandy sea uprising, as the water-spout 

from ocean, 

_A whirling cloud of dust keeps pace with the 

courser’s fiery motion. 


Croaking companion of their flight, the vulture 
whirs on high ; 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther fierce 

and sly, 

| And hyenas foul, round graves that prow}, join 
in the horrid race ; 

By the footprints wet with gore and sweat, their 
monarch’s course they trace. 


They see him on his living throne, and quake 
with fear, the while 

With claws of steel he tears piecemeal hiscushion’s 
painted pile. 

On ! on! no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and 
strength remain ! 

The steed by such a rider backed may madly 
plunge in vain. 


Reeling upon the desert’s verge, he falls, and 
breathes his last ; 

The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the 
rider’s fell repast. 

O’er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is 
deseried ; — 

Thus nightly, o’er his broad domain, the king of 
beasts doth ride. 


From the German of FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


THE BLOOD HORSE. 


GAMARRA Is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of fathers known ; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within ! 
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His mane is like a river flowing, 
And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 
And his pace as swiftras light. 


Look, — how round his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float ; 
Sinewy strength is in his reins, 


And the red blood gallops through his veins : 


Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 
He can trace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire, — 
Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 
Or O’Brien’s blood itself ! 


He, who hath no peer, was born 

Here, upon a red March morn. 

But his famous fathers dead 

Were Arabs all, and Arab-bred, 

And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine ! 

And yet, — he was but friend to one 
Who fed him at the set of sun 

By some lone fountain fringed with green ; 
With him, a roving Bedouin, 

He lived (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day), 
And died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands. 


BRYAN W. PROCTER (Barry Cornwat/). 


—_@e— 


THE TIGER. 


Ticer! Tiger! burning bright, 

In the forests of the night ; 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire ? 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thine heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand ? and what dread feet ? 


What the hammer, what the chain ? 
In what furnace was thy brain ? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see ? 


Did He, who made the Lamb, make thee ! 


Tiger !. Tiger !_ burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
os 


TO A MOUSE; 


ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE PLOUCHi 


NOVEMBER, 1785. 


Wer, sleekit, cowerin’, timorous beastie, 
O, what a panic ’s in thy breastie ! 
Thou needna start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi murdering pattle ! 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal ! 


I doubtna, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live ' 
A daimen-icker * in a thrave t 

’S a sma’ request ; 
I’l] get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 

And never miss ’t ! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’ ! 

An’ naething now to big a new ane 
O' foggage green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 
Baith snell and keen ! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin’ fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out through thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
An’ cranreuch ¢ cauld ! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us naught but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 


* An ear of corn, +t Twenty-four sheaves. 


{ Hoar-frest. 
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Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 

On prospects drear ; 
An’ forward, though I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear. 

ROBERT BURNS. 
——e— 


LAMBS AT PLAY. 


Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 

Spring’s morning smiles, and soul-enlivening 
green, — 

Say, did you give the thrilling transport way, 

Did your eye brighten, when young lambs at play 

Leaped o’er your path with animated pride, 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ? 

Ye who can smile — to wisdom no disgrace — 

At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face ; 

If spotless innocence and infant mirth 

Excites to praise, or gives reflection birth ; 

In shades like these pursue your favorite joy, 

Midst nature’s revels, sports that never cloy. 

A few begin a short but vigorous race, 

And indolence, abashed, soon flies the place : 

Thus challenged forth, see thither, one by one, 

From every side assembling playmates run ; 

A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 

A starting crowd, impatient of delay ; 

Like the fond dove from fearful prison freed, 

Each seems to say, ‘‘ Come, let us try our speed ;” 

Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 

The green turf trembling as they bound along 

Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb, 

Where every mole-hill is a bed of thyme, 
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The dead night from underground ; 
At whose rising, mists unsound, 
Damps and vapors, fly apace, 

And hover o’er the smiling face 

Of these pastures ; where they come, 
Striking dead both bud and bloom. 
Therefore from such danger lock 
Every one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without, 
Lest the wolf come as a scout 


From the mountain, and ere day, 
Bear a lamb or kid away ; 
Or the crafty, thievish fox, 
Break upon your simple flocks. 
To secure yourself from these, 
Be not too secure in ease ; 
So shall you good shepherds prove, 
And deserve your master’s love. 
Now, good night ! may sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence fall in numbers 
On your eyelids. So farewell : 
Thus J end my evening knell. 
EEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


THE SONGSTERS. 
FROM ‘‘ THE SEASONS: SPRING.” 


Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn. 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 


Then, panting, stop; yet scarcely can refrain, —| Bending with dewy moisture, o’er the heads 


A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 

Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow, 

Scattering the wild-brier roses into snow, 

Their little limbs increasing efforts try ; 

Like the torn flower, the fair assemblage fly. 

Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of their doom ; 

Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom ! 
ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

—e— 


FOLDING THE FLOCKS. 


SHEPHERDS all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up ; for the air 
’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops, how they kiss 
Every little flower that is ; 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a string of crystal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling 
And bright Hesperus down calling 


Of the coy quiristers that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 

And woodlark, o’er the kind-contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove ; 
Nor are the linnets, o’er the flowering furze 
Poured out profusely, silent : joined to these, 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw, 
And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert ; while the stockdove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

Tis love creates their melody, and all 

This waste of music is the voice of love ; 
That even to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. 


Tauwres Teoyore 
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DOMESTIC BIRDS. 
FROM “THE SEASONS : SPRING.” 


Tue careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fearless cock, 
Whose breast with ardor flames, as on he walks, 
Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond 
The finely checkered duck before her train 
Rows garrulous. The stately-sailing swan 
Gives out her snowy plumage to the gale ; 
And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier-isle, 
Protective of his young. The turkey nigh, 
Loud-threatening, reddens; while the peacock 

spreads 
His every-colored glory to the sun, 
And swims in radiant majesty along. 
O’er the whole ltomely scene, the cooing dove 
Flies thick in amorous chase, and wanton rolls 
The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


BIRDS. 


FROM ‘‘ THE PELICAN ISLAND,” 


— Brirps, the free tenants of land, air, and ocean, 

Their forms all symmetry, their motions grace ; 

In plumage, delicate and beautiful, 

Thick without burden, close as fishes’ scales, 

Or loose as full-blown poppies to the breeze ; 

With wings that might have had a soul within 
them, 

They bore their owners by such sweet enchant- 
ment, 

— Birds, small and great, of endless shapes and 
colors, 

Here flew and perched, there swam and dived at 
pleasure ; 

Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild 

And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 

Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning, 

Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 

Some sought their food among the finny shoals, 

Swift darting from the clouds, emerging soon 

With slender captives glittering in their beaks ; 

These in recesses of steep crags constructed 

Their eyries inaccessible, and trained 

Their hardy broods to forage in all weathers : 

Others, more gorgeously apparelled, dwelt 

Among the woods, on nature’s dainties feeding, 

Herbs, seeds, and roots ; or, ever on the wing, 

Pursuing insects through the boundless air : 

In hollow trees or thickets these concealed 

Their exquisitely woven nests ; where lay 

Their callow offspring, quiet as the down 


On their own breasts, till from her search the 
dam NS ae 

With laden bill returned, and shared the meal 

Among her clamorous suppliants, all agape ; 

Then, cowering o’er them with expanded wings, 

She felt how sweet it is to be a mother. 

Of these, a few, with melody untaught, 

Turned all the air to music within hearing, 

Theniselves unseen; while bolder quiristers 

On loftiest branches strained their clarion-pipes, 

And made the forest echo to their screams 

Discordant, — yet there was no discord there, 

But tempered harmony ; all tones combining, 

In the rich confluence of ten thousand tongues, 

To tell of joy and to inspire it. Who ~~ 

Could hear such concert, and not join in chorus? 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


——¢~—— 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
FROM ‘‘OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING,” 


Once, Paumanok, ‘ 

When the snows had melted, and the Fifth- 
month grass was growing, 

Up this sea-shore, in some briers, 

Two guests from Alabama, — two together, 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs, spotted 
with brown, 

And every day the he-bird, to and fro, near at 
hand, 

And every day the she-bird, crouched on her 
nest, silent, with bright eyes, 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, 
never disturbing them, 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


“Shine! shine! shine ! 
Pour down your warmth, great Sun ! 
While we bask — we two together. 


“Two together ! 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white, or night come black, 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 
If we two but keep together.” 


Till, of a sudden, 
Maybe killed, unknown to her mate, 
One forenoon the she-bird crouched not on the 
nest, 
Nor returned that afternoon, nor the next, 
Nor ever appeared again. 


And thenceforward, all summer, in the sound 
of the sea, 
And at night, under the full of the moon, in 
calmer weather, 
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Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intervals, the remaining one, 
the he-bird, 

The solitary guest from Alabama. 


“Blow ! blow! blow ! 
Blow up, sea-winds, along Paumanok’s shore ! 
I wait and I wait, till you blow my mate to me.” 


Yes, when the stars glistened, 
All night long, on the prong of a moss-scalloped 
stake, 
Down, almost amid the slapping waves, 
Sat the lone singer, wonderful, causing tears. 


He called on his mate ; 
He poured forth the meanings which I, of all 
men, know. 


“Soothe ! soothe! soothe! 
Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 
And again another behind, embracing and lap- 
ping, every one close, 
But my love soothes not me, not me. 


“Low hangs the moon — it rose late. 
O, it is lagging —O, I think it is heavy with 
love, with love. 


*©O, madly the sea pushes, pushes upon the 
land, ‘ 
With love — with love. 


“O night! do I not see my love fluttering out 
there among the breakers ? 
What is that little black thing I see there in the 
white ? 


“Loud ! loud ! loud ! 
Loud I call to you, my love ! 
High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves ; 
Surely you must know who is here, is here - 
You must know who I am, my love! 


“ Low-hanging moon ! 
What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow ? 
O, it is the shape, the shape of my mate ! 
O moon, do not keep her from me any longer. 


“Land! land! O land! 
Whichever way I turn, O, I think you could give 
me my mate back again, if you only would; 
For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever 
way I look. 


‘*O rising stars ! 
Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, will 
rise with some of you. 


**Q throat ! O trembling throat ! 
Sound clearer through the atmosphere ! 
Pierce the woods, the earth ; 
Somewhere listening to catch you, must be the 
one [ want. 


‘Shake out, carols ! 
Solitary here — the night’s carols ! 
Carols of lonesome love! Death's carols ! 
Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon ! 
O, under that moon, where she droops almost 
down into the sea ! 
O reckless, despairing carols ! 


“But soft ! sink low ; 

Soft ! let me just murmur ; 

And do you wait a moment, you husky-noised 
sea ; 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate re- 
sponding to me, 

So faint —I must be still, be still to listen ; 

But not altogether still, for then she might not 
come immediately to me. 


“« Hither, my love ! 
Herel am! Here! 
With this just-sustained note I announce myself 
to you ; 
This gentle call is for you, my love, for you. 


“Do not be decoyed elsewhere ! 
That is the whistle of the wind —it is not my 
voice ; 
That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray ; 
Those are the shadows of leaves. 


“*O darkness! O in vain! 
O, I am very sick and sorrowful.” 
WALT WHITMAN. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


HAIL, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear. 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 


Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The school-boy, wandering through the wood 


To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 


O, could I fly, I’d fly with thee ! 
We’d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the Spring. 


JOHN LOGAN, 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


O BLITHE new-comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

O cuckoo ! shall IJ call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ; 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that ery 

Which made me look a thousand ways, 
In bush and tree and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 
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O blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears tu. be 

An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 
That is fit home for thee ! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


—¢—_— 


THE BELFRY PIGEON. 


On the cross-beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air ; 

I love to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last ; 


\’T is a bird I love, with its brooding note, 


And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel, — 
He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 
Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, — 
Chime of the hour, or funeral knell, — 
The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 
When the tongue swings out to the midnight 
moon, 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon, 
When the clock strikes clear at morning Jight, 
When the child is waked with ‘‘nine at night,” 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer, — 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 
He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 
Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 
He takes the time to smooth his breast, 
Then drops again, with filmed eyes, 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 
Sweet bird! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee ! 
With wings to fly to wood and glen, 
Thy lot, like mine, is cast with mep ; 
And daily, with unwilling feet, 
I tread, like thee, the crowded street, 
But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 
Thou canst dismiss the world, and soars 
Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 
Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 
And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 
I would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weary heart upfold ; 
I would I could look down unmoved 
(Unloving as I am unloved), 
And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 
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And never sad with others’ sadness, 
And never glad with others’ gladness, 
Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime, 
And, lapped in quiet, bide my time. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


—_@— 


THE SKYLARK. 


Brrp of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and ecumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, — 

O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Wild is thy lay and loud 
Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy Jove is on earth. 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, — 

O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

JAMES HOGG. 


— 


TO THE SKYLARK. 


Hatt to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the setting sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
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The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not ; 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower ; 


Like a glow-worm golden, 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it 
from the view ; 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and fresh and clear thy music doth sur- 
pass, 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphant chant, 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance 
of pain ? 


With thy clear, keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never come near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear, 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground ! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 


now. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


HARK, HARK! THE LARK. 


FROM “ CYMBELINE,” ACT II. SC. 3, 


Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise ; 


Arise, arise ! 
SHAKESPEARE. 


i 


TO THE SKYLARK. 


ETHEREAL minstrel! pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ! 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music stil] ! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler ! — that love-prompted 
strain, 

’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond, 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, — 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


—_o—_ 


ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION. 


Do you ask what the birds say ? 
the dove, 

The linnet, and thrush say ‘‘I love, and | 
love !” 

In the winter they ’re silent, the wind is so 
strong ; 

What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud 
song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 
warm weather, 

And singing and loving —all come back to- 
gether. 

3ut the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 

**T love my Love, and my Love loves me.” 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


The sparrow, 
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THE ENGLISH ROBIN. 


SEE yon robin on the spray ; 
Look ye how his tiny form 

Swells, as when his merry lay 
Gushes forth amid the storm. 


Though the snow is falling fast, 
Specking o’er his coat with white, — 

Though loud roars the chilly blast, 
And the evening ’s lost in night, — 


Yet from out the darkness dreary 
Cometh still that cheerful note ; 
Praiseful aye, and never weary, 
Is that little warbling throat. 


Thank him for his lesson’s sake, 
Thank God’s gentle minstrel there, 
Who, when storms make others quake, 
Sings of days that brighter were. 


HARRISON WEIR. 


THE BOBOLINK. 


BoBo ink ! that in the meadow, 
Or beneath the orchard’s shadow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle 
Joyous as my children’s prattle, 
Welcome to the north again ! 
Welcome to mine ear thy strain, 
Welcome to mine eye the sight 

Of thy buff, thy black and white ! 
Brighter plumes may greet the sun 
By the banks of Amazon ; 

Sweeter tones may weave the spell 
Of enchanting Philomel ; 

But the tropic bird would fail, 
And the English nightingale, 

If we should compare their worth 
With thine endless, gushing mirth. 


When the ides of May are past, 
June and summer nearing fast, 
While from depths of blue above 
Comes the mighty breath of love, 
Calling out each bud and flower 
With resistless, secret power, — 
Waking hope and fond desire, 
Kindling the erotic fire, — 

Filling youths’ and maidens’ dreams 
With mysterious, pleasing themes ; 
Then, amid the sunlight clear, 
Floating in the fragrant air, 

Thou dost fill each heart with pleasure 
By thy glad ecstatic measure. 
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A single note, so sweet and low, 
Like a full heart’s overflow, 
Forms the prelude ; but the strain 
Gives us no such tone again ; 
For the wild and saucy song 
Leaps and skips the notes among, 
With such quick and sportive play, 
Ne’er was madder, merrier lay. 

e 
Gayest songster of the spring ! 
Thy melodies before me bring 
Visions of some dream-built land, 
Where, by constant zephyrs fanned, 
I might walk the livelong day, 
Embosomed in perpetual May. 
Nor care nor fear thy bosom knows ; 
For thee a tempest never blows ; 
But when our northern summer’s o’er, 
By Delaware's or Schuylkill’s shore 
The wild rice lifts its airy head, 
And royal feasts for thee are spread. 
And when the winter threatens there, 
Thy tireless wings yet own no fear, 
But bear thee to more southern coasts, 
Far beyond the reach of frosts. 


Bobolink ! still may thy gladness 
Take from me all taints of sadness ; 
Fill my soul with trust unshaken 
In that Being who has taken 
Care for every living thing, 
summer, winter, fall, and spring. 
THOMAS HILL. 
peut 


THE O’LINCOLN FAMILY. 


A FLOCK of merry singing-birds were sporting in 
‘the grove : 

Some were warbling cheerily, and some were 
making love : 

There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winter- 
seeble, Conquedle, — 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or 


fiddle, — 

Crying, ‘‘ Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, 
Bobolincon, 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the buy 
tercups ! 


I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 
Bobbing in the clover there, — see, see, see!” 


Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree, 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his 
raillery ; 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curvetting in the 
air, 

And merrily he turns about, and warns him to 
beware ! 
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‘°T is you that would a-wooing go, down among 
the rushes O! 

But wait a week, till flowers are cheery, — wait 
a week, and, ere you marry, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tarry ! 

Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 
wait !”” 


Every one’s a funny fellow ; every ones a little 
mellow ; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and 
in the hollow ! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie ; now they rise 
and now they fly ; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down 
in the middle, and wheel about, — 

With a ‘‘ Phew, shew, Wadolincon ! listen to 
me, Bobolincon ! — 

Happy ’s the wooing that’s speedily doing, that’s 
speedily doing, 

That ’s merry and over with the bloom of the 
clover ! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, 


follow me ! 
WILSON FLAGG. 
—e—_ 


THE TELLTALE. 


ONCE, on a golden afternoon, 
With radiant faces and hearts 1n tune, 
Two fond lovers in dreaming mood 
Threaded a rural solitude. 
Wholly happy, they only knew 
That the earth was bright and the sky was blue, 
That light and beauty and joy and song 
Charmed the way as they passed along : 
The air was fragrant with woodland scents ; 
The squirrel frisked on the roadside fence ; 
And hovering near them, ‘‘Chee, chee, 
chink ?” 
Queried the curious bobolink, 
Pausing and peering with sidelong head, 
As saucily questioning all they said ; 
While the ox-eye danced on its slender 
stem, 
And all glad nature rejoiced with them. 
Over the odorous fields were strown 
Wilting windrows of grass new-mown, 
And rosy billows of clover bloom 
Surged in the sunshine and breathed per- 
fume. 
Swinging low on a slender limb, 
The sparrow warbled his wedding hymn, 
And, balancing on a blackberry-brier, 
The bobolink sung with his heart on fire, — 
**Chink ? If you wish to kiss her, do ! 
Do it, doit! You coward, you! 
Kiss her! Kiss, kiss her! Who will see? 
Only we three! we three! we three!” 
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Under garlands of drooping vines, 

Through dim vistas of sweet-breathed pines, 
Past wide meadow-fields, lately mowed, 
Wandered the indolent country road. 

The lovers followed it, listening still, 

And, loitering slowly, as lovers will, 
Entered a low-roofed bridge that lay, 
Dusky and cool, in their pleasant way. 

Under its arch a smooth, brown stream 

Silently glided, with glint and gleam, 
Shaded by graceful elms that spread 
Their verdurous canopy overhead, — 

The stream so narrow, the boughs so wide, 

They met and mingled across the tide. 
Alders loved it, and seemed to keep 
Patient watch as it lay asleep, 

Mirroring clearly the trees and sky 

And the flitting form of the dragon-fly, 
Save where the swift-winged swallow played 
In and out in the sun and shade, 

And darting and cireling in merry chase, 

Dipped, and dimpled its clear dark face. 


Fluttering lightly from brink to brink 
Followed the garrulous bobolink, 

Rallying loudly, with mirthful din, 

The pair who lingered unseen within. 
And when from the friendly bridge at last 
Into the road beyond they passed, 

Again beside them the tempter went, 

Keeping the thread of his argument : — 
‘Kiss her! kiss her! chink-a-chee-chee ! 
I’ll not mention it! Don’t mind me ! 

I°ll be sentinel — I can see 

All around from this tall birch-tree !” 
But ah! they noted — nor deemed it strange — 
In his rollicking chorus a trifling change : 

“Do it! doit!” with might and main 

Warbled the telltale — ** Do it again /” 


ANONYMOUs. 
—_o—_ 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


MERRILY swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note : 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
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Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note, 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seed for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
- Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
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Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 


Chee, chee, chee. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


——@—_ 
THE HEATH-COCK. 


Goop morrow to thy sable beak 
And glossy plumage dark and sleek, 
Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 
Cock of the heath, so wildly shy : 

I see thee slyly cowering through 
That wiry web of silvery dew, 

That twinkles in the morning air, 
Like casements of my lady fair. 


A maid there is in yonder tower, 
Who, peeping from her early bower, 
Half shows, like thee, her simple wile, 
Her braided hair and morning smile. 
The rarest things, with wayward will, 
Beneath the covert hide them still ; 
The rarest things to break of day 
Look shortly forth, and shrink away. 


A fleeting moment of delight 
I sunned me in her cheering sight; 
As short, I ween, the time will be 
That 1 shall parley hold with thee. 
Through Snowdon’s mist red beams the day, 
The climbing herd-boy chants his lay, 
The gnat-flies dance their sunny ring, — 
Thou art already on the wing. 
JOANNA BAILLIE, 
pens 


PERSEVERANCE. 


A SWALLOW in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves, 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 
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But still her heart she kept, ’ THE SWALLOW. 
And toiled again, — and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, —and lo! three little swallows slept 


Tur gorse is yellow on the heath, 


Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man ! 


Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 


Have faith, and struggle on ! 
R. S. S, ANDROS. 


THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 


(Addressed to two swallows that flew into the Chauncy Place 
Yhurch during divine service.) 


Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 
Ye have no need of prayer ; 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend ? 


Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep. 
Penance is not for you, 

Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 

To wake sweet Nature’s untaught lays ; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 


Or, if ye stay, 

To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 

And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd 
On upward wings could I but fly, 
I’d bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


"T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On Nature’s charms to feed, 
And Nature’s own great God adore. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, 


The banks with speedwell flowers are gay, 
The oaks are budding ; and beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May. 


The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow too is come at last ; 

Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 

‘T saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hailed her as she passed. 


Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my reed-roof thy nest of clay, 
And let my ear thy music catch, 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 
At the gray dawn of day. 


As fables tell, an Indian sage, 
The Hindustani woods among, 
Could in his desert hermitage, 
As if ’t were marked in written page, 
Translate the wild bird’s song. 


I wish I did his power possess, 
That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 
What our vain systems only guess, 
And know from what wild wilderness 
Thou camest o’er the sea. ° 
CHARLOTTE SMITH 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOW 


AND is the swallow gone ? 
Who beheld it ? 
Which way sailed it ? 

Farewell bade it none ? 


No mortal saw it go ; — 
But who doth hear 
Its summer cheer 

As it flitteth to and fro ? 


So the freed spirit flies ! 
From its surrounding clay 
It steals away 

Like the swallow from the skies. 


Whither ? wherefore doth it go? 
*Tis all unknown ; 
We feel alone 


That a void is left below. 
WILLIAM How?/? 
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TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


Sweet bird ! that sing’st away the early hours 

Of winters past or coming, void of care ; 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling 

flowers : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 

Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can be so sick which by thy songs 

(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 

Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 

And lift a reverent eye and thought to heaven ? 

Sweet, artless songster ! thou my mind dost raise 

To airs of spheres, — yes, and to angels’ lays. 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 


—¢— 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE rose looks out in the valley, 
And thither will I go! 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


The virgin is on the river-side, 
Culling the lemons pale : 
Thither, — yes! thither will I go, 
To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


The fairest fruit her hand hath culled, 
’T is for her lover all : 
Thither, — yes! thither will I go, 
To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


In her hat of straw, for her gentle swain, 
She has placed the Jemons pale : 
Thither, — yes! thither will I go, 
To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 


Sings his song of woe. 
From the Portuguese of GIL VICENTE. 
Translation of JOHN BOWRING, 


—— os 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Prize thou the nightingale, 
Who soothes thee with his tale, 
And wakes the woods around ; 
A singing feather he, —a winged and wandering 
sound ; 


Whose tender carolling 
Sets all ears listening 
Unto that living lyre, 
Whence flow the airy notes his ecstasies inspire ; 


Whose shrill, capricious song 
Breathes like a flute along, 
With many a careless tone, — 
Music of thousand tongues, formed by one tongus 
alone. 


O charming creature rare ! 
Can aught with thee compare ? 
Thou art all song, — thy breast 
Thrills for one month o’ the year, —is tranquil 
all the rest. 


Thee wondrous we may call, — 
Most wondrous this of all, 
That such a tiny throat 
Should wake so loud a sound, and pour so loud 
a note. 


From the Dutch of MARIA TESSELSCHADE VISSCHER 
Translation of JOHN BOWRING. 


—_o—_ 


PHILOMELA. 


HaArK ! ah, the nightingale ! 
The tawny-throated ! 
Hark ! from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 
What triumph ! hark, — what pain ! 
O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 
Still, —after many years, in distant lands, — 
Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 
That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, Old-World 
pain, — 
Say, will it never heal ? 
And can this fragrant lawn, 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and. the dew, 
To thy racked heart and brain 
Afford no balm ? 


Dost thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonlight on this English 

grass, 

The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild ? 
Dost thou again peruse, 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes, 

The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame ? 
Dost thou once more essay 

Thy flight ; and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive ! the feathery change 

Once more ; and once more make resound, 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis, and the high Cephisian vale ? 

Listen, Eugenia, — 

How thick the bursts come crowding through 
the leaves ! 

Again — thou hearest ! 

Eternal passion ! 


Eternal pain ! 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up-till a thorn ; 
And there sung the doleful’st ditty 
That. to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie! now would she cry ; 
Teru, teru, by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs, so lively shown, 
Made me think upon mine own. 
Ah ! (thought I) thou mourn’st in vain ; 
None takes pity on thy pain ; 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapped in lead : 
All thy fellow-birds do sing, 
Careless of thy sorrowing ! 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 
Thou and I were both beguiled, 
Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But, if stores of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 
And, with such-like Hattering, 

** Pity but he were a king.” 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

But if Fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown : 
They that fawned on hin before, 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep, 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 
Thus, of every grief in heart, 

He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


RICHARD BARNFIELD. 
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THE PELICAN. 


ROM ‘'THE PELICAN ISLAND,” 


At early dawn I marked them in the sky, 
Catching the morning colors on their plumes ; — 
Not in voluptuous pastime revelling there, 
Among the rosy clouds, while orient heaven 
Flamed like the opening gates of Paradise, 
Whence issued forth the angel of the sun, 

And gladdened nature with returning day : 

— Eager for food, their searching eyes they fixed 

On ocean’s unrolled volume, from a height 

That brought immensity within their scope ; 

Yet with such power of vision looked they down, 

As though they watched the shell-fish slowly 
gliding 

O’er sunken rocks, or climbing trees of coral. 

On indefatigable wing upheld, 

Breath, pulse, existence, seemed suspended in 
them : 

They were as pictures painted on the sky ; 

Till suddenly, aslant, away they shot, 

Like meteors changed from stars to gleams of 
lightning, 

And struck upon the deep, where, in wild play, 

Their quarry floundered, unsuspecting harm ; 

With terrible voracity, they plunged 

Their heads among the affrighted shoals, and beat 

A tempest on the surges with their wings, 

Till flashing clouds of foam and spray concealed 
them. 

Nimbly they seized and secreted their prey, 

Alive and wriggling in the elastic net, 

Which Nature hung beneath their grasping beaks, 

Till, swollen with captures, the unwieldy burden 

Clogged their slow flight, as heavily to land 

These mighty hunters of the deep returned. 

There on the craggéd cliffs they perched at ease, 

Gorging their hapless victims one by one ; 

Then, full and weary, side by side they slept, 

Till evening roused them to the chase again. 


Loye found that lonely couple on their isle, 

And soon surrounded them with blithe compan- 
ions. 

The noble birds, with skill spontaneous, framed 
A nest of reeds among the giant-grass, 
That waved in lights and shadows o’er the soil. 
There, in sweet thraldom, yet unweening why, 
The patient dam, who ne'er till now had known 
Parental instinct, brooded o’er her eggs, 
Long ere she found the curious secret out, 
That life was hatching in their brittle shells. 
Then, from a wild rapacious bird of prey, 
Tamed by the kindly process, she became 
That gentlest of all living things, — a mother ; 
Gentlest while yearning o'er her naked young, 
Fiercest when stirred by anger to defend them. 
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Her mate himself the softening power confessed, 

Forgot his sloth, restrained his appetite, 

And ranged the sky and fished the stream for her. 

Or, when o’erwearied Nature forced her off 

To shake her torpid feathers in the breeze, 

And bathe her bosom in the cooling flood, 

He took her place, and felt through every nerve, 

While the plump nestlings throbbed against his 
heart, 

The tenderness that makes the vulture mild ; 

Yea, half unwillingly his post resigned, 

When, homesick with the absence of an hour, 

She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 

With pecking bill and ery of fond distress, 

Answered by him with murmurs of delight, 

Whose gutturals harsh to her were love’s own 
music. 

Then, settling down, like foam upon the wave, 

White, flickering, effervescent, soon subsiding, 

Her ruffled pinions smoothly she composed ; 

And, while beneath the comfort of her wings, 

Her crowded progeny quite filled the nest, 

The haleyon sleeps not sounder, when the wind 

Is breathless, and the sea without a curl, 

— Nor dreams the halcyon of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 

Than in that hour, the mother pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep, and dreams of what they were, — 

Dreams more delicious than reality. 

He sentinel beside her stood, and watched 

With jealous eye the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank sea-mews wheeling round the cliffs. 

Woe to the reptile then that ventured nigh ! 

The snap of his tremendous bill was like 

Death’s scythe, down-cutting everything it 
struck. 

The heediess lizard, in his gambols, peeped 

Upon the guarded nest, from out the flowers, 

But paid the instant forfeit of his life ; 

Nor could the serpent’s subtlety elude 

Capture, when gliding by, nor in defence 

Might his malignant fangs and venom save him. 


Erelong the thriving brood outgrew their 
eradle, 

Ran through the grass, and dabbled in the pools ; 
No sooner denizens of carth than made 
Free both of air and water ; day by day, 
New lessons, exercises, and amusements 
Employed the old to teach, the young to learn. 
Now floating on the blue lagoon behold them ; 
The sire and dam in swan-like beauty steering, 
Their cygnets following through the foamy wake, 
Picking the leaves of plants, pursuing insects, 
Or catching at the bubbles as they broke : 
Till on some minor fry, in reedy shallows, 
With flapping pinions and unsparing beaks, 


The well-taught scholars plied their double art, 
To fish in troubled waters, and secure 
The petty captives in their maiden pouches ; 
Then hurried with their banquet to the shore, 
With feet, wings, breast, half swimming and 
half flying. 
But when their pens grew strong to fight the 
storm, 
And buffet with the breakers on the reef, 
The parents put them to severer proof : 
On beetling rocks the little ones were marsnalled ; 
There, by endearments, stripes, example, urged 
To try the void convexity of heaven, 
And plough the ocean’s horizontal field, 
Timorous at first they fluttered round the verge, 
Balanced and furled their hesitating wings, 
Then put them forth again with steadier aim ; 
Now, gaining courage as they felt the wind 
Dilate their feathers, fill their airy frames 
With buoyancy that bore them from their feet, 
They yielded all their burden to the breeze, 
And sailedand soared where’er their guardians led; 
Ascending, hovering, wheeling, or alighting, 
They searched the deep in quest of nobler game 
Than yet their inexperience had encountered ; 
With these they battled in that element, 
Where wings or fins were equally at home, 
Till, conquerors in many a desperate strife, 
They dragged their spoils to land, and gorged at: 
leisure. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


—_e— 


TO A WATERFOWL. 


Waiter, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side # 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
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And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou ’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart : 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
—4@——— 


TO A BIRD 
THAT HAUNTED THE WATERS OF LAAKEN IN THE WINTER. 


O MELANCHOLY bird, a winter’s day 
Thou standest by the margin of the pool, 
And, taught by God, dost thy whole being 

school 

To patience, which all evil can allay. 

God has appointed thee the fish thy prey, 
And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 

And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 
There need not schools nor the professor's chair, 

Though these be good, true wisdom to impart : 
He who has not enough for these to spare, 

Of time or gold, may yet amend his heart, 
And teach his soul by brooks and rivers fair, — 


Nature is always wis in every part. 
EDWARD HOVEL, LORD THURLOW. 


—e— 


THE SANDPIPER. 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Seud black and swift across the sky : 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white light-houses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


T watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The ttle sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiou.ly ? 
My driftwood-fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky : 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


CELIA THAXTER. 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD. 


Txou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
Why with that boding ery 
O’er the waves dost thou fly ? 
O, rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us. Thy wail — 
What does it bring to me ? 


Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With motion and with roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge — 
The Mystery — the Word. 


Of thousands thou both sepulchre and pall, 
Old ocean, art! A requiem o’er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 
A tale of mourning tells, — 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness brin 
Thy spirit nevermore. 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light, 
Where birds of summer sing. 
RICHARD HENRY DANA 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 


A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the stormy sea, — 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scattered abroad like weeds ; 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 
The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains, — 
They strain and they crack ; and hearts like stone 
Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down !— up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 

The stormy petrel finds a home, — 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and to teach them to spring 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing ! 


O’er the deep ! — o’er the deep! 
Where the whale and the shark and the sword- 
fish sleep, — 

Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale —in vain ; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird 

Which bringeth him news of the storm unheard ! 

Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill 

Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 

Yet he ne’er falters, — so, petrel, spring 

Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing ! 
BRYAN W. PROCTER (Barry Cornwall), 


—_— 


LINES TO THE STORMY PETREL. 


Tue lark sings for joy in her own loved land, 
In the furrowed field, by the breezes fanned ; 
And so revel we 
In the furrowed sea, 
As joyous and glad as the lark can be. 


On the placid breast of the inland lake 

The wild duck delights her pastime to take ; 
But the petrel braves 
The wild ocean waves, 

His wing in the foaming billow he laves. 


The halcyon loves in the nooutide beam 
To follow his sport on the tranquil stream : 
He fishes at ease 
In the summer breeze, 
But we go angling in stormiest seas, 
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No song-note have we but a piping cry, 

That blends with the storm when the wind is high. 
When the land-birds wail ‘ 
We sport in the gale, 


And merrily oyer the ocean we sail. 
ANONYMOUS. 
ee 


THE EAGLE. 
A FRAGMENT, 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
—oe— 


THE OWL. 


In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower, 
The spectral owl doth dwell ; 
Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour, 
But at dusk he’s abroad and well ! 
Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him; 
All mock him outright by day ; 
But at night, when the woods grow still and dim, 
The boldest will shrink away ! 
O, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then, is the reign of the hornéd owl / 


And the owl hath a bride, who is fond and bold, 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom ; 
And, with eyes like the shine of the moonstone 
cold, 
She awaiteth her ghastly groom ; 
Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 
O, when the moon shines, and dogs do howl, 
Then, then, is the joy of the horned owl ! 


Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight ! 
The owl] hath his share of good : 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 
He is lord in the dark greenwood ! 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate, 
They are each unto each a pride ; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange, dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside ! 
So, when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 
Sing, ho! for the reign of the horned owl / 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night isthe bold brown owl! 


BRYAN W, PROCTER (Barry Cornwall) 
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TO THE HUMBLEBEE. 


Bur.y, dozing humblebee ! 
Where thou art is clime for me ; 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek, 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June ! 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum, — 
All without is martyrdom. 


When the south-wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall ; 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With the color of romance ; 
And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets, — 
Thou in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and birdlike pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 
But violets, and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, avd daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue, 
And brier-roses, dwelt among : 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 
Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 


Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, — 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ;. 
Want and woe, which torture us, 


Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


—e— 


A SOLILOQUY: 


OCCASIONED BY THE CHIRPING OF A GRASSHOPPER. 


Happy insect ! ever blest 
With a more than mortal rest, 
Rosy dews the leaves among, | 
Humble joys, and gentle song ! 
Wretched poet! ever curst 
With a life of lives the worst, 
Sad despondence, restless fears, 
Endless jealousies and tears. 

In the burning summer thou 
Warblest on the verdant bough, 
Meditating cheerful play, 
Mindless of the piercing ray ; 
Scorched in Cupid’s fervors, I 
Ever weep and ever die. 

Proud to gratify thy will, 
Ready Nature waits thee still ; 
Balmy wines to thee she pours, 
Weeping through the dewy flowers, 
Rich as those by Hebe given 
To the thirsty sons of heaven. 

Yet, alas, we both agree. 
Miserable thou like me! 

Each, alike, in youth rehearses 
Gentle strains and tender verses ; 
Ever wandering far from home, 
Mindless of the days to come 
(Such as aged Winter brings 
Trembling on his icy wings), 
Both alike at last we die ; 


Thou art starved, and so am [! 
WALTER HARTE, 
—_@— 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 


Happy insect ! what can be | 

In happiness compared to thee ? 
Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine ! 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill ; 

’T is filled wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature's self ’s thy Ganymede, 
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Thou dost drink and dance and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All the summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough, 
Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Phcebus loves, and does inspire ; 
Phebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy insect ! happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 
But when thou’st drunk and danced and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal !) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thov retir’st to endless rest. 


From the Greek of ANACREON, Trans- 
lation of ABRAHAM COWLEY, 


—_+— 
THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKKET. 


THE poetry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 

That is the grasshopper’s, — he takes the leah 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights ; for, when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 

The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


JOHN KEATS. 
—_¢—— 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 


GREEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, — 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ! 


O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, 
are strong 

At your clear hearts; and both seem given to 
earth 

To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song, — 

In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. | 


LEIGH HUNT. 
—— 


THE CRICKET. 


LITTLE inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe’er be thine abode 
Always harbinger of good, 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In return thou shalt receive 

Such a strain as I can give. 


Thus thy praise shall be expressed, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 

Thou hast all thy heart’s desire. 


Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 
Theirs is but a summer’s song, — 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired and shrill and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 


Neither night nor dawn of day 

Puts a period to thy play - 

Sing then — and extend thy span 

Far beyond the date of man. 

Wretched man, whose years are spent 

In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he be, 

Half a span, compared with thee. 

WILLIAM COWPER 

——>— 


TO AN INSECT. 


I Love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid ! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks, — 
Old gentlefolks are they, — 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 
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Thou art a female, Katydid ! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. 
I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree, — 
A knot of spinster Katydids, — 
Do Katydids drink tea ? 


O, tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do? 

And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked too ? 

Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one ? 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


—_@e—— 


TO A LOUSE, 
ON SEEING ONE ON A LADY'S BONNET AT CHURCH. 


Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crawlin’ ferlie ? 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely 
Owre gauze an’ lace ; 
Though, faith ! I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 


Ye ugly, creepin’, blastit wonner, 
Detested, shunned by saunt an’ sinner, 
How dare you set your fit upon her, 
Sae fine a lady ? 
Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Swith, in some beggar’s haffet squattle ; 
There ye may creep and sprawl and sprattle 
Wi ither kindred, jumping cattle, 
In shoals and nations : 
Whare horn nor bane ne’er daur unsettle 
Your thick plantations. 


Now haud you there, ye ’re out 0’ sight, 
Below the fatt’rels, snug an’ tight ; 
Na, faith ye yet! ye ll no be right 
Till ye ve got on it, 
The very tapmost tow’ring height 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. 


My sooth ; right bauld ye set your nose out, 
As plump and gray as ony grozet ; 
O for some rank, mercurial rozet, 
Or fell, red smeddum ! 
I’d gie you sic a hearty dose o’t, 
Wad dress your droddum ! 


I wad na been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flannen toy ; 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 
On’s wyliecoat ; 
But Miss’s fine Lunardi, fie ! 
How daur ye do ’t? 


O Jenny, dinna toss your head, 
An’ set your beauties a’ abread ! 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastie ’s makin’ ! 
Thae winks and finger-ends, I dread, 
Are notice takin’ ! 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
‘And ev’n devotion ! 
ROBERT BURNS. 


—_¢—- 


REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 


YE little snails, 
With slippery tails, 
Who noiselessly travel 
Along this gravel, 
By a silvery path of slime unsightly, 
I learn that you visit my pea-rows nightly. 
Felonious your visit, I guess ! 
And I give you this warning, 
That, every morning, 
Ill strictly examine the pods ; 
And if one I hit on, 
With slaver or spit on, 
Your next meal will be with the gods. 


I own you’re a very ancient race, 
And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 
You have tenanted many a royal dome, 
And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 
The source of the Nile ! — O, you have been there ! 
In the ark was your floodless bed ; 
On the moonless night of Marathon 
You crawled o’er the mighty dead ; 
But still, though I reverence your ancestries, 
I don’t see why you should nibble my peas. 


The meadows are yours, —the hedgerow and 
brook, 
You may bathe in their dews at morn ; 
By the aged sea you may sound your shells, 
On the mountains erect your horn ; 


|The fruits and the flowers are your rightful dowers, 


Then why —in the name of wonder — 


| Should my six pea-rows be the only cause 


To excite your midnight plunder ? 
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I have never disturbed your slender shells ; 
You have hung round my aged walk ; 

And each might have sat, till he died in his fat, 
Beneath his own cabbage-stalk : 

But now you must fly from the soil of your sires ; 
Then put on your liveliest crawl, 

And think of your poor little snails at home, 
Now orphans or emigrants all. 


Utensils domestic and civil and social 
I give you an evening to pack up ; 
But if the moon of this night does not rise on 
your flight, 
To-morrow I ‘ll hang each man Jack up. 
You'll think of my peas and your thievish 
tricks, 
With tears of slime, when crossing the Styx. 
ANONYMOUS. 


eee 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


THE frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er he goes ; 

Peeps out, —and if there comes a shower of 
rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, — ’tis well, — 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant ; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 

Himself he boards and lodges ; both invites 

And feasts himself ; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam, — 

Knock when you will, — he’s sure to be at 


home. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


TO A MOSQUITO. 


Fair insect, that, with thread-like legs spread 
out, 
And blood-extracting bill, and filmy wing, 
Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail’st about, 
In pitiless ears, full many a plaintive thing, 
And tell’st how little our large veins should 
bleed, 
Would we but yield them freely in thy need ; 


I call thee stranger, for the town, I ween, 
Has not the honor of so proud a birth ; 
Thou com’st from Jersey meadows, broad and 
green, 


The offspring of the gods, though born on earth. 


. e ‘ 


At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway, — 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks 
kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 
Shone through the snowy veils like stars 
through mist ! 
And, fresh as morn, on many a cheek and chin- 
Bloomed the bright blood through the transpar- 
ent skin. 


O, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! — 
What, do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 
Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty’s light, 
As if it brought the memory of pain : 
Thou art a wayward being, — well, come near, 
And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 


What say’st thou, slanderer? ‘‘Rouge makes 
thee sick, 
And China bloom at best is sorry food ; 
And Rowland’s Kalydor, if laid on thick, 
Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for 
blood ” ? 
Go, ’t was a just reward that met thy crime, — 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 


That bloom was made to look at, not to touch, 
To worship, not approach, that radiant white ; 
And well might sudden vengeance light on such 
As dared, like thee, most impiously to bite. 
Thou shouldst have gazed at distance, and ad- 
mired, 
Murmured thy adoration, and retired. 


Thou ‘rt welcome to the town ; but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee ? 
Alas! the little blood I have is dear, 
And thin wili be the banquet drawn from me. 
Look round, — the pale-eyed sisters, in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine, dwell. 


Try some plump alderman : and suck the blood 
Enriched with generous wine and costly meat ; 
In well-filled skins, soft as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump, and raise thy freckled feet. 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 
The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls. 


There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows, 
To fill the swelling veins for thee ; and now 
The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose, 
Shall tempt thee as thou flittest round the 
brow ; 
And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 
No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
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PAN IN LOVE. 


Nay! if you will not sit upon my knee, 

Lie on that bank, and listen while I play 

A sylvan song upon these reedy pipes. 

In the full moonrise as I lay last night 

Under the alders on Peneus’ banks, 

Dabbling my hoofs in the cool stream that welled 

Wine-dark with gleamy ripples round their roots, 

I made the song the while I shaped the pipes. 

'T is all of you and love, as you shall hear. 

The drooping lilies, as I sang it, heaved 

Upon their broad green leaves, and underneath, 

Swift silvery fishes, poised on quivering fins, 

Hung motionless to listen ; in the grass 

The crickets ceased to shrill their tiny bells; 

And even the nightingale, that all the eve, 

Hid in the grove’s deep green, had throbbed and 
thrilled, 

Paused in his strain of love to list to mine. 

Bacchus is handsome, but such songs as this 

He cannot shape, and better loves the lash 

Of brazen cymbals than my reedy pipes. 

_ Fair as he is without, he’s coarse within, — 

Gross in his nature, loving noise and wine, 

And, tipsy, half the time goes reeling round 

Leaning on old Silenus’ shoulders fat. 

But I have scores of songs that no one knows, 

Not even Apollo, no, nor Mercury, — 

Their strings can never sing like my sweet 

. pipes, — 

Some, that will make fierce tigers rub their fur 

Against the oak-trunks for delight, or stretch 

Their plump sides for my pillow on the sward. 

Some, that will make the satyrs’ clattering hoofs 

Leap when they hear, and from their noonday 
dreams 

Start up to stamp a wild and frolic dance 

In the green shadows. Ay! and better songs, 

Made for the delicate nice ears of nymphs, 

Which while I sing my pipes shall imitate 

The droning bass of honey-seeking bees, 

The tinkling tenor of clear pebbly streams, 

The breezy alto of the alder’s sighs, 

And all the airy sounds that lull the grove 

When noon falls fast asleep among the hills. 

Nor only these, — for I can pipe to you 

Songs that will make the slippery vipers pause, 

And stay the stags to gaze with their great eyes ; 

Such songs—and you shall hear them if you 
will — : 

That Bacchus’ self would give his hide to hear. 

If you "ll but love me every day, I'll bring 

The coyest flowers, such as you never saw, 

To deck you with. I know their secret nooks, — 

They cannot hide themselves away from Pan. 

And you shall have rare garlands ; and your bed 

Of fragrant mosses shall be sprinkled o’er 


With violets like your eyes, — just for a kiss. 

Love me, and you shall-do whate’er you like, 

And shall be tended wheresoe’er you go, 

And not a beast shall hurt you, — not a toad 

But at your bidding give his jewel up. 

The speckled shining snakes shall never sting, 

But twist like bracelets round your rosy arms, 

And keep your bosom cool in the hot noon. 

You shall have berries ripe of every kind, 

And luscious peaches, and wild nectarines, 

And sun-flecked apricots, and honeyed dates, 

And wine from bee-stung grapes, drunk with the 
sun 

(Such wine as Bacchus never tasted yet). 

And not a poisonous plant shall have the power 

To tetter your white flesh, if you ’ll love Pan. 

And then I'll tell you tales that no one knows ; 

Of what the pines talk in the summer nights, 

When far above you hear them murmuring, 

As they sway whispering to the lifting breeze ; 

And what the storm shrieks to the struggling 
oaks 

As it flies through them hurrying to the sea 

From mountain crags and cliffs. Or, when you’re 
sad, 

I'll tell you tales that solemn cypresses 

Have whispered to me. There ’s not anything 

Hid in the woods and dales and dark ravines, 

Shadowed in dripping caves, or by the shore, 

Slipping from sight, but I can tell to you. 

Plump, dull-eared Bacchus, thinking of himself, 

Never can catch a syllable of this ; 

But with my shaggy ear against the grass 

I hear the secrets hidden underground, 

And know how in the inner forge of Karth, 

The pulse-like hammers of creation beat. 

Old Pan is ugly, rough, and rude to see, 

But no one knows such secrets as old Pan, 

WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 


GOD EVERYWHERE IN NATURE, 


How desolate were nature, and how void 
Of every charm, how like a naked waste 
Of Africa, were not a present God 
Beheld employing, in its various scenes, 
His active might to animate and adorn ! 
What life and beauty, when, in all that breathes, 
Or moves, or grows, his hand is viewed at work } 
When it is viewed unfolding every bud, 
Each blossom tingeing, shaping every leaf, 
Watting each cloud that passes o’er the sky, 
Rolling each billow, moving every wing 
That fans the air, and every warbling throat 
Heard in the tuneful woodlands! In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his works 
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Is ever manifest his presence kind ; 

As well in swarms of glittering insects, seen 

Quick to and fro within a foot of air, 

Dancing a merry hour, then seen no more, 

As in the systems of resplendent worlds, 

Through time revolving in unbounded space. 

His eye, while comprehending in one view 

The whole creation, fixes full on me ; 

As on me shines the sun with his full blaze, 

While o’er the hemisphere he spreads the same, 

His hand, while holding oceans in its palm, 

And compassing the skies, surrounds my life, 

Guards the poor rushlight from the biast of death. 
CARLOS WILCOX. 


FRAGMENTS. 


Gop AND NATURE. 


Nature, the vicar of the almightie Lord. 


Assembly of Foules, CHAUCER. 


’T is elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand : 
Seripture authentic ! uncorrupt by man. 
Night Thoughts, Night ix. DR. E, YOUNG. 


To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye. 


Miscellaneous Sonnets. WORDSWORTH. 


The course of nature is the art of God. 
Night Thoughts, Night ix. Dr. E. YOUNG, 


For Art may err, but Nature cannot miss. 
The Cock and Fox. DRYDEN. 


Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 


The Seasons: Spring. THOMSON, 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


Essay on Man, Epistle I. POPE. 


What more felicitie can fall to creature 

Thau to enjoy delight with libertie, 

And to be lord of all the workes of Nature, 

To raine in th’ aire from earth to highest skie, 

To feed on flowres and weeds of glorious feature. 
The Fate of the Butterfly. SPENSER. 


Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
Essay on Man, Epistie I. POPE. 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


Ode: On the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude. T. GRAY. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


Essay on Man, Epistle I. POPE, 


SOUNTRY LIFE. 


But on and up, where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills. 


Tragedy of the Lac de Ganbe. LORD HOUGHTON. 


Far from gay cities and the ways of men. 
Odyssey, Book xiv. Translation of POPE. HOMER. 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace. 
The Castle of Indolence, Cant. ii. THOMSON. 


O for a seat in some poetic nook, 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 
Politics and Poetics. LEIGH HUNT, 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
As You Like It, Act ii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 
The Old Cumberland Beggar. WORDSWORTH. 


Farr ExcHancr No ROBBERY. 


I’ll example you with thievery : 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 
The sea ’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears: the earth’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement: each thing’s a thief. 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE, 


LIGHT AND THE SKY. 


Sweet Phosphor, bring the day ; 
Light will repay 
The wrongs of night ; 
Sweet Phosphor, bring the day! 


Emblems, Book i. F. QUARLES. 


But soft ! methinks I scent the morning air. 
Hamlet, Acti, Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE 
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Night wanes, — the vapors round the mountains 
curled 


Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 
Lara. BYRON. 


So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 
And yet anon repairs bis drooping head, 


And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore | 


Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

Lycidas. MILTON. 
But yonder comes the powerful King of Day 
Rejoicing in the east. 


The Seasons ; Summer. THOMSON. 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 
Romeo and Fuliet, Act iii. Sc 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
The Death of Wallenstein, Act i. Sc. 1. S. T. COLERIDGE, 


Oh! ‘‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky. 


Don Fuan, Cant. iv. BYRON. 


The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into his heart ; he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky! 
Peter Bell, WORDSWORTH. 


One of those heavenly days that cannot die. 


Nutting. * WORDSWORTH. 


By day or star light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 


The passions that build up our human soul. 
The Excursion : The Prelude. WORDSWORTH. 


MorRNING. 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 
Hamlet, Acti. Se. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


Fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 


Till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 


Paradise Regained, Book iv. MILTON. 


Morn, 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 


Paradise Lost, Book vi. MILTON. 


Under the opening eyelids of the morn. 


Lycidas, MILTON, 


The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
Hudibras, Part II. Cant. ii. DR. S. BUTLER. 
Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 


Paradise Lost, Book v. MILTON. 
Up rose the sonne, and up rose Emelie. 
Canterbury Tales: The Knightes Tale. CHAUCER. 


The meek-eyed Morn appears, mother of dews. 

The Seasons : Summer. THOMSON. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew. 


Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 
No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
Sunrise on the Hills. LONGFELLOW. 


This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE, 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven ! 
The Prelude, Book xi. WORDSWORTH. 


EVENING. 


Behold him setting in his western skies, 
The shadows lengthening as the vapors rise. 
Absalom and Achitophel, Part 1. DRYDEN, 


Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bid the world repose. 


The Hermit. T. PARNELL. 


Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone —and all 
is gray. 


Childe Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON. 


| The day is done, and the darkness 


Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


The Day vs Done. LONGFELLOW. 
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Meek Nature's evening comment on the shows 

That for oblivion take their daily birth 

From all the fuming vanities of earth. 
Sky-Prospect Prom the Plain of France. WORDSWORTH. 


Sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 


Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 
The star that bids the shepherd fold. 
Comns. MILTON. 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun, — 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 
Advice toa Lady in Autumn. CHESTERFIELD. 
It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word. 


Parisina. BYRON. 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 

Macbeth, Act iii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


NIGHT. 


How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 

Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night ! 
Thalaba. SOUTHEY. 
This sacred shade and solitude, what is it ? 
T is the felt presence of the Deity. 
By night an atheist half believes a God. 

Night Thoughts, Nightv. DR. E, YOUNG. 
Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 

Night Thoughts, Night i. Dk. E. YOUNG, 


All is gentle ; naught 
Stirs rudely ; but, congenial with the night, 
NVhatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 


Doge of Venice. BYRON. 


In the dead vast and middle of the night. 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


‘Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and Hell itself 
breathes out ; 

Contagion to this world. 


Hamlet, Act iii, Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


Cumnor Hall, 


Ham. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Hor. It isa nipping and an eager air. 
Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 


THE Moon. 


There does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 
And cast a gleam over this tufted grove. 


Comus. MILTON. 


The dews of summer nights did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 


And many an oak that grew thereby. 
W. J. MICKLE. 


Faéry elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 


Paradise Lost. Book i. MILTON. 


I see them on their winding way, 
Above their ranks the moonbeams play. 
And waving arms and banners bright 
Are glancing in the mellow light. 


Lines written toa March. BISHOP HEBER. 


The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
“The brook can see no moon but this.” 


While gazing on the moon's light. MOORE. 


Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ¢ 

Thy shaft flew thrice : and thrice my peace was 
slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled lev 
horn. 


Night Thoughts, Night i. DR. E, YOUNG. 


THE STARS. 


That full star that ushers in the even. 
Sonnet CXXXTI. SHAKESPEARE, 


Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 
For lovers love the western star. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cant. iii. SCOTT. 
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And fast by, hanging in a golden chain In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

This pendent world, in bigness as a star Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. Lines written in Early Spring. WORDSWORTH. 
Paradise Lost, Book it. MILTON. y 


Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal Mildness! come. 
An host The Seasons; Spring. THOMSON. 
Innumerable as the stars of night, 


Or stars of morning, dew-drops, which the sun | Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 


Impearls on every leaf and every Hower. In a thin silken eassock colored green, 

Paradise Lost, Book v. MILTON. | That was unlined, all to be more light, 

And on his head a garland well beseene. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of | ragyie Queene, Book vii. SPENSER. 
the angels. 
Evangeline, Part I. LONGFELLOW. | Joy rises in me, like a summer’s morn. 
A Christinas Carol. S. T. COLERIDGE, 

But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality Still as night 
There is no fellow in the firmament. Or summer's noontide air. 

Julius Cesar, Act iii. Se. i. SHAKESPEARE. Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON. 


Devotion ! daughter of astronomy ! 
An undevout astronomer is mad. 
Night Thoughts, Night ix. Dr. E. YOUNG. 


This bud of lovely Summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Romeo and Fultet, Act ii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


Then came the Autumne, all in yellow clad, 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 

So issued forth the seasons of the year ; Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
First lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers | That he had banished hunger, which to-fore 
That freshly budded, and new blossoms did bear, | Had by the belly oft him pinched sore ; 

In which a thousand birds had built their bowers, | Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 


THE SEASONS. 


That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; With ears of corne of every sort, he bore, 
And in his hand a javelin he did bear, And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stores) To reape the ripened fruit the which the earth 
A gilt engraven morion he did wear, had yold. 
That, as some did him love, so others did him | Feéri Queene, Book vii. SPENSER. 
fear. 
Fatrie Queene, Book vii. spensEr. | Autumn nodding o’er the yellow plain. 
The Seasons; Autumn. THOMSON. 


The stormy March has come at last, 
With winds and clouds and changing skies; | And the ripe harvest of the new-mown hay 


I hear the rushing of the blast Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor. 
That through the snowy valley flies. Richard II], (Altered), Acty. Sc. 3. COLLEY CIBBER. 
March. W. C. BRYANT. 


Lastly came Winter, cloathed all in frize, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him ehill ; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
And the dull drops that from his purple bill 

As from a limbeck did adown distill ; 

In his right hand a tipped staff he held 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still, 


When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, | 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 


Sonnet XCVI/I. SHAKESPEARE. 


O, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ! 


The Tempest, Act s Sc. 3- SHAKESPEARE. 
For he was faint with cold and weak with eld, 
As it fell upon a day That scarce his loostd limbs he able was to weld. 
In the merry month of May. Fatrie Queene, Book vii. SPENSER. 
The Passionate Pilgrim. SHAKESPEARE. 
O Winter, ruler of the inverted year. 
For May wol have no slogardie a-night. . . . . : 
The seson priketh every gentil herte, I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 


And maketh him out of his slepe to sterte. And dreaded as thon art ! 
Canterbury Tales: The Knightes Tale. CHAUCER, The Task: Winter Fvenoeg COW PEP 


FRAGMENTS. 
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Chaste as the icicle, 
That ’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple : dear Valeria ! 


Cortolanus, Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE, 


Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined. 


The Task; Winter Morning Walk. COWPER. 


Sounps oF NATURE. 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 


The Task: The Sofa. COWPER. 


See where it smokes along the sounding plain, 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain ; 
Peal upon peal, redoubling all around, 
Shakes it again and faster to the ground. 

Truth. COWPER. 


In winter when the dismal! rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 

And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines. 


A Life Drama. A. SMITH. 


Under the yaller-pines I house, 

When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 

The baskin’ west-wind purr contented. 


Biglow Papers, Second Series, No. x. J. R. LOWELL. 


The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth 
rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE, 


Every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


The Princess, Cant. vii. TENNYSON. 
THE MouUNTAINS. 
Over the hills and far away. 
The Beggar's Opera, Acti. Sc. i. J. Gay. 


Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice. 


Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 

Seedtime and harvest, morning, noon, and night, 

Still where they were, steadfast, immovable ; 

| Who first beholds the Alps — that mighty chain 

Of mountains, stretching on from east to west, 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth — 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him ’tis a moment 

Whence he may date henceforward and forever ! 
Italy. ROGERS. 

Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Manfred, Acti. Sc. 1. BYRON. 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me ; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture. 


Childe Harold, Cant. iii. BYRON. 


WATER. 


Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrewn, 

Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my 
grave. 

The Minstrel, Book ii. 


J. BEATTIE. 


With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks. 
The Story of Rimint. L. HUNT. 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm, 
Close sat I by a goodly river’s side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 
A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 
I, that once loved the shady woods so well, 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would I 
dwell. 


Contemplations. ANNE BRADSTREET, 


Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 

Float double, swan and shadow ! 
Yarrow Unvtsited. WORDSWORTH, 
Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
Translation of DRYDEN, 


Metamorphoses, Book xv. OVID, 
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By happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; ona grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same ! 


The Excursion, Boo ix. WORDSWORTH. 


Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cant. iv. SCOTT. 


The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below ! 
Gertrude, Part Ill. T. CAMPBELL, 


Rain AND SToRM. 


The lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape. 


Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON, 
The hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain. 
Midnight Mass. LONGFELLOwW, 
The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again ; 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constani drinking fresh and fair. 
Anacreontliques. A. COWLEY. 


When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raineth every day. 
Twelfth Night, Act vy. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE, 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage ! 

blow ! 
King Lear, Actiii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend 
you 
From seasons such as these ? 

King Lear, Act iti. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 
From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage, 
Till, in the furious elemental war 
Dissolved, the whole precipitated mass 
Unbroken floods and solid torrents pour. 

The Seasons: Summer. THOMSON. 

Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky, 

When storms prepare to part ; 
I ask not proud Philosophy 

To teach me what thou art. 


To the Rainbow. 


T. CAMPBELL. 


POEMS OF NATURE. 


TREES. 


One impulse from a vernal.wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


The Tables Turned. WORDSWORTH. 


Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
| Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 


Hyperton, Book i, KEATS. 
A brotherhood of venerable Trees. 
Sonnet composed at Castle. WORDSWORTH. 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched imbower. 


Paradise Lost, Book i, MILTON. 


But ‘neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


Autumn Woods. W. C. BRYANT. 


FLOWERS. 


No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 

No arborett with painted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels 
al arownd. 


Faérie Queene, Book ii. Cant. vi, SPENSER. 


Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears. 
Lyctdas. MILTON. 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

; When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 

Flowers. LONGFELLOW. 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

The same dew, which sometimes on the buds 

Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 

| Stood now within the pretty flow’rets’ eyes, 

| Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 


| Midsummer Night's Dream, Activ. St.t. SHAKESPEARE. 


To the wall of the old green garden 
A butterfly quivering came; 

His wings on the somber lichens 
Played like a yellow flame. 


He looked at the gray geraniums, 
And the sleepy four-o’-clocks, 

He looked at the low lanes bordered 
With the glossy growing box. 


He longed for the peace and the silence 
And the shadows that lengthened there, 
And his wild wee heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 


And now in the old green garden,— 
I know not how it came,— 

A single pansy is blooming, 
Bnght as a yellow flame. 


And whenever a gay gust passes, 
It quivers as if with pain, 

For the butterfly soul within it 
Longs for the winds again. 


HELEN GRAY CONE, 


TO. AN ORIOLE. 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our Northern sky? 


At some glad moment was it nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 


Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 


EDGAR FAWCETY%. 


FRAGMENTS. 


With littl here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet daisy ! oft I talk to thee. 
For thou art worthy, 
Thou unassuming commonplace 
Of nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee ! 


To the Daisy. WORDSWORTH. 


Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 

Have passed away ; less happy than the one 

That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to 
prove 

The tender charm of poetry and love. 


Poems composed in the Summer of 1833. WORDSWORTH. 


We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 


To the Daisy. WORDSWORTH. 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the | 


WAY, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth — thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

To the Dandelion. J. R. LOWELL. 


O Proserpina ! 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength— . é 

bold oxlips, and 
lilies of all kinds. 


The crown imperial ; 


The Winter's Tale, Activ: Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

Peter Bell. WORDSWORTH. 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act ii. Sc.t. SHAKESPEARE, 


Desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 


Lycidas. MILTON, 
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There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
pray you, love, remember :— and there is pansies, 
that’s for thoughts. 


Hamlet, Activ, Se. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


Gentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head. 

Cymbeline, dat wv. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 
But earthlier happy is'the rose distilled, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Acti. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 
Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be per- 

fumed. 


King Henry VI., Part Il, Act i. Se.1. SHAKESPEARE, 
The Frenchman’s darling. * 
The Task: Winter Evening. COWPER. 


And ’t is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


Lines written tn Early Spring. WORDSWORTH. 


ANIMATE NATURE. 


I shall not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no. 

’"T is clear that they were always able 
To hold discourse — at least in fable. 


Pairing Time Anticipated. COWPER. 


Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 


The Village Curate. J. HURI'S, 


Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
The White Devil, Act v. Sc. 2. J. WEBSTER. 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

O, ’t is the ravished nightingale — 

Jug, jug, jug, jug —tereu — she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick-song! who is’t now we hear ? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear, 

Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings, 

The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark! but what a pretty note, 

Poor Robin-redbreast tunes his throat ; 

Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing 

“*Cuckoo !” to welcome in the spring. 
Alexander and Campaspe, Act y. Sc.t, JOHN LYLY 


* Bartlett says, ‘‘ It was Cowper who gave this now common name 
to the Mignonette.” 
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O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill 

While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 

Thy ty ee that close the eye of day, 


Perend success in ee 


To the Nightingale. MILTON. 


The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 

When neither is attended ; and I think 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To their right praise and true perfection. 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE, 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


Poetry, a Rhapsody. SWIFT. 
A harmless necessary cat. 
Merchant of Venece, Activ. Sc. 1. SMAKESPEARE. 


The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
| Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
i Essay on Man, Epistle I, Fo. 


A poor sequestered stag 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; 3 
- ond the big pound tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
in piteous chase. 


As You Like It, Act ii. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 


|The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 


Essay on Man, Epistle 1. POPE. 


Now half appeared 
The tawny lion,* pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from 
bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 


Paradise Lost, Book vii- MILTON 


* See Mr. Bryaut’s /xtroduction, page 32. 
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POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR. 


Wack: 


WAR FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE. 


FROM ‘ BRITANNIA.” 


O First of human blessings, and supreme ! 
Farr Peace! how lovely, how delightful thou ! 
By whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in amity combined 
And unsuspicious faith ; while honest toil 
Gives every joy, and to those joys a right 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 
Pure is thy reign. 


What would not, Peace! the patriot bear for 
thee ? 

What painful patience? What incessant care ? 
What mixed anxiety ? What sleepless toil ? 
Een from the rash protected, what reproach ? 
For he thy value knows ; thy friendship he 
To human nature: but the better thou, 
The richer of delight, sometimes the more 
Inevitable war, — when ruffian force 
Awakes the fury of an injured state. 
K’en the good patient man whom reason rules, 
Roused by bold insult and injurious rage, 
With sharp and sudden check the astonished sons 
Of violence confounds ; firm as his cause 
His bolder heart ; in awful justice clad ; 
His eyes effulging a peculiar fire : 
And, as he charges through the prostrate war, 
His keen arm teaches faithless men no more 
To dare the sacred vengeance of the just. 


Then ardent rise! O, great in vengeance rise ! 
O'erturn the proud, teach rapine to restore ; 
And, as you ride sublimely round the world, 
Make every vessel stoop, make every state 


At once their welfare and their duty know. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


—_4— 


WAR. 
AH! whence yon glare, 
That fires the arch of heaven ?— that dark-red 


smoke 
Blotting the silver moon? The stars are quenched 


! 


| 


In darkness, and pure and spangling snow 
Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers 
round ! 


| Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening 


peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne ! 
Now swells the intermingling din ; the jar 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the 
shout, 
The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage ;—loud, and more loud 
The discord grows; till pale death shuts the 
scene, 
And o’er the conqueror and the conquered draws 
His cold and bloody shroud. — Of all the men 
Whom day’s departing beam saw blooming there, 
In proud and vigorous health ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sunset there, 
How few survive, how few are beating now ! 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantie wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of 
clay 
Wrapt round its struggling powers. 


The gray morn 
Dawns on the mournful scene ; the sulphurous 
smoke 
Before the icy wind slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. Thiere tracks of blood 
Even to the forest’s depth, and seattered arms, 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death’s self could change not, mark the dreadful 
path 
Of the outsallying victors ; far behind, 
Black ashes note where their prond city stood. 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen, — 
Each tree which guards its darkness from the 
day 


Waves o'er a warrior’s tomb. 
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War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 
The lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade, 
And to those royal murderers whose mean thrones 
Are bought by crimes of treachery and gore, 
The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 
Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, surround 
Their palaces, participate the crimes 

That force defends, and from a nation’s rage 
Secure the crown, which all the curses reach 
That famine, frenzy, woe, and penury breathe. 
These are the hired bravos who defend | 


The tyrant’s throne. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


| 


SS 


BATTLE OF THE ANGELS. 


FROM ‘“ PARADISE LOST,” BOOK VI. 
THE ARRAY. 


Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in highest heaven, arrayed in gold 
Empyreal ; from before her vanished night, 
Shot through with orient beams ; when all the 

plain 

Covered with thick embattled squadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view. 


The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 

Idol of majesty divine, enclosed 

With flaming cherubim, and golden shields ; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for now 
’Twixt host and host but narrew space was left, 
A dreadful interval, and front to front 
Presented stood in terrible array 

Of hideous length : before the cloudy van, 

On the rough edge of battle ere it joined, 
Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanced, 
Came towering, armed in adamant and gold. 


THE CONFLICT. 


Michael bid sound 

The archangel trumpet; through the vast of 
heaven 

It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hosanna to the Highest : nor stood at gaze 
The adverse legions, nor less hideous joined 
The horrid shock. Now storming fury rose, 
And clamor, such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armor clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And flying vaulted either host with fire. 
So under fiery cope together rushed 


Both battles main, with ruinous assault 


And inextinguishable rage. All heaven 
Resounded ; and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook. 

Deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite : for wide was spread 
That war, and various: sometimes on firm ground 
A standing fight, then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air; all air seemed then 
Conflicting fire. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power 
Which God hath in his mighty angels placed !) 


| Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 


(For earth hath this variety from heaven, 

OF pleasure situate in hill and dale), 

Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they 
flew, 

From their foundations loosening to and fro, 

They plucked the seated hills, with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 

Uplifting bore them in their hands: amaze, 

Be sure, and terror, seized the rebel host, 

When coming towards them so dread they saw 

The bottom of the mountains upward turned, 

: : : and on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 

Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions 
arined ; 

Their armor helped their harm, crushed in and 
bruised 

Into their substance pent, which wrought them 
pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan ; 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of such prison, though spirits of purest light, 

Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighboring hills uptore : 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire, 

That underground they fought in dismal shade ; 

Infernal noise ! war seemed a civil game 

To this uproar ; horrid confusion heaped 

Upon confusion rose. 


THE VICTOR. 


So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance too severe to be lelield, 

And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 

At once the four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled, as witli the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night: under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. 
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All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 

Among them he arrived ; in his right hand 

Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 

Before him, such as in their souls infixed 

Plagues : they, astonished, all resistance lost, 

All courage ; down their idle weapons dropt ; 

O’er shields, and helms, and helméd heads he 
rode 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 

That wished the mountains now might be again 

Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 

Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 

His arrows, from the fourfold-visaged Four 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 

One spirit in them ruled ; and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among the accursed, that withered all their 
strength, 

And of their wonted vigor left them drained, 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but 
checked 

His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven : 

The overthrown he raised, and as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 

Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 

With terrors and with furies, to the bounds 

And crystal wall of heaven ; which, opening wide, 

Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful deep: the monstrous sight 

Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 

Urged them behind: headlong themselves they 
threw 

own from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 


Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 
MILTON. 


—-4@——_ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


FROM “HEBREW MELODIES.’ 


Tue Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 
the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 
blown, 


That host on the morrow lay withered and | 


strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and 
chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever 
grew still ! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his 


pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the 
turf, 


And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 
mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
LORD BYRON. 


—@e— 


ROMAN ARMY. 


“CATILINE, ACT V. SC. 2: 


CATILINE TO THE 
FROM 
Sounp all to arms! (4 flourish of trumpets.) 


Call in the captains, — (7'o an officer.) 
I would speak with them ! 


(The officer goes.) 


Now, Hope! away, —and welcome gallant 
Death ! 

Welcome the clanging shield, the trumpet’s 
yell, — 


Welcome the fever of the mounting blood, 

That makes wounds light, and battle’s crimson ° 
toil 

Seem but a sport, —and welcome the cold bed, 

Where soldiers with their upturned faces lie, — 

And welcome wolf’s and vulture’s hungry throats, 

That make their sepulchres! We fight to-night. 


(The soldiery enter.) 


Centurions! all is ruined! I disdain 

To hide the truth from you. The die is thrown ! 
And now, let each that wishes for long life 

Put up his sword, and kneel for peace to Rome. 
Ye all are free to go. What! no man stirs! 
Not one! a soldier’s spirit in you all ? 

Give ine your hands! (This moisture in my eyes 
Is womanish, —’t will pass.) My noble hearts ! 
Well have you chosen to die! For, in my mind, 
The grave is better than o’erburdened life ; 
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Better the quick release of glorious wounds, 
Than the eternal taunts of galling tongues ; 
Better the spear-head quivering in the heart, 
Than daily struggle against fortune’s curse ; 
Better, in manhood’s muscle and high blood, 
To leap the gulf, than totter to its edge 
In poverty, dull pain, and base decay. 
Once more, I say, —are ye resolved ? 

(The soldiers shout, **‘ All! All!’’) 
Then, each man to his tent, and take the arms 
That he would love to die in, —for, this hour, 
We storm the Consul’s camp. A last farewell ! 


(He takes their hands.) 


When next we meet, — we'll have no time to look, 
How parting clouds a soldier’s countenance. 
Few as we are, we’ll rouse them with a peal 
That shall shake Rome ! 

Now to your cohorts’ heads ;— the word ’s — 


Revenge ! 
GEORGE CROLY. 


——o— 


THE BALLAD OF AGINCOURT. 


Farr stood the wind for France, 

‘When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the main, 

At Kause, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train, 
Landed King Harry, 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, — 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power, 


Which in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet, with an angry smile, 
Their fal] portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then : 
Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazed ; 
Yet have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raised. 


And for myself, quoth he, 
This my full rest shall be ; 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me, 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth lie slain ; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies, 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vaward led ; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen, 

Excester had the rear, — 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord ! how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen ! 


They now to fight are gone ; 

Armor on armor shone ; 

Drum now to drum did groan, — 
To hear was wonder ; 

That with the cries they make 

The very earth did shake ; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham ! 
Which did the signal aim 

To our hid forces ; 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm, suddenly, 
The English archery 

Struck the French horses 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And, like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 


And forth their bilboes drew, 
Aud on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy ; 
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Arms were from shoulders sent ; 

Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 

Down the French peasants went ; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother, 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 


Warwick in blood did wade ; 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up. 

Suffolk his axe did ply ; 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon St. Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry ; 
O, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


—e— 


THE KING TO HIS SOLDIERS BEFORE 
HARFLEUR. 


FROM “KING HENRY V.,” ACT III. SC. 1. 


ONcE more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 
In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stillness, and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 


Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height!—On, on, you noblest 
English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

Dishonor not your mothers ; now attest, 

That those whom you called fathers, did beget 
you! 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war !— And you, good 
yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us 
here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding: which I 
doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot ; 

Follow your spirit : and, upon this charge, 

Cry —God for Harry! England! and Saint 


George ! 
SHAKESPEARE. 


OF THE WARRES IN IRELAND. 


FROM ‘‘EPIGRAMS,” BOOK IV. EP. 6. 


I praisED the speech, but cannot now abide it, 

That warre is sweet to those that have not try’d it; 

For I have proved it now and plainly see ’t, 

It is so sweet, it maketh all things sweet. 

Athome Canaric wines and Greek grow lothsome; 

Here milk is nectar, water tasteth toothsome. 

There without baked, rost, boyl’d, it is no cheere ; 

Bisket we like, and Bonny Clabo here. 

There we complaine of one wan rosted chick ; 

Here meat worse cookt ne’re makes us sick. 

At home in silken sparrers, beds of Down, 

We scant can rest, but still tosse up and down ; 

Here we can sleep, a saddle to our pillow, 

A hedge the Curtaine, Canopy a Willow. 

There if a child but cry, O what a spite ! 

Here we can brook three larums in one night. 

There homely rooms must be perfumed with 
Roses ; 

Here match and powder ne’re offend our noses. 

There from a storm of rain we run like Pullets ; 

Here we stand fast against a showre of bullets. 
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Lo, then how greatly their opinions erre, 
That think there is no great delight in warve ; 


But yet for this, sweet warre, Ile be thy debtor, 


I shall forever love my home the better. 
Sir JCHN HARRINGTON, 


oe aS 


THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 


Ir was upon an April morn, 
While yet the frost lay hoar, 

We heard Lord James’s bugle-horn 
Sound by the rocky shore. 


Then down we went, a hundred knights, 
All in our dark array, 

And flung our armor in the ships 
That rode within the bay. 


We spoke not as the shore grew less, 
But gazed in silence back, 

Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 


And aye the purple hues decayed 
Upon the fading hill, 

And but one heart in all that ship 
Was tranquil, cold, and still. 


The good Lord Douglas paced the deck, 
And O, his face was wan ! 

Unlike the flush it used to wear 
When in the battle-van. — 


“Come hither, come hither, my trusty knight, 
Sir Simon of the Lee ; 

There is a freit lies near my soul 
I fain would tell to thee. 


“Thou know’st the words King Robert spoke 
Upon his dying day : 

How he bade take his noble heart 
And carry it far away ; 


‘* And lay it in the holy soil 
Where once the Saviour trod, 

Since he might not bear the blesséd Cross, 
Nor strike one blow for God. 


Last night as in my bed I lay, 

I dreamed a dreary dream : — 
Methought I saw a Pilgrim stand 

In the moonlight’s quivering beam. 


‘* His robe was of the azure dye, 
Snow-white his scattered hairs, 
And even such a cross he bore 


As good St. Andrew bears. 
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**¢ Why go ye forth, Lord James,’ he said, 


‘With spear and belted brand 4 
Why do you take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish land ? 


‘¢¢The sultry breeze of Galilee 
Creeps through its groves of palm, 

The olives on the Holy Mount 
Stand glittering in the calm. 


**¢But’tis not there that Scotland’s heart 


Shall rest, by God’s decree, 
Till the great angel calls the dead 
To rise from earth and sea ! 


“* Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede ! 


That heart shall pass once more 
In fiery fight against the foe, 
As it was wont of yore. 


‘* And it shall pass beneath the Cross, 


And save King Robert’s vow ; 
But other hands shall bear it back, 
Not, James of Douglas, thou !’ 


“Now, by thy knightly faith, I pray, 
Sir Simon of the Lee, — 

For truer friend had never man 
Than thou hast been to me, — 


“If ne'er upon the Holy Land 
"Tis mine in life to tread, 

Bear thou to Scotland’s kindly earth 
The relics of her dead.” 


The tear was in Sir Simon’s eye 
As he wrung the warrior’s hand, - 
“* Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
I'll hold by thy command. 


“But if in battle-front, Lord James, 
"T is ours once more to ride, 

Nor force of man, nor craft of fiend, 
Shall cleave me from thy side !” 


And aye we sailed and aye we sailed 
Across the weary sea, 

Until one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 


And as we rounded to the port, 
Beneath the watch-towe1’s wall. 

We heard the clash of the atabals, 
And the trumpet’s wavering call. 


““Why sounds yon Eastern music here 


So wantonly and long, 
And whose the crowd of arméd men 
That round yon standard throng ?” 
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“The Moors have come from Africa 
To spoil and waste and slay, 
And King Alonzo of Castile 
Must fight with them to-day.” 


“ Now shame it were,”’ cried good Lord James, 
‘*Shall never be said of me 

That I and mine have turned aside 
From the Cross in jeopardie ! 


“‘Have down, have down, my merrv men all, — 
Have down unto the plain ; 

We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain !” 


“Now welcome to me, noble lord, 
Thou and thy stalwart power ; 

Dear is the sight of a Christian knight, 
Who comes in such an hour! 


*‘Ts it for bond or faith you come, 
Or yet for golden fee ? 

Or bring ye France’s lilies here, 
Or the flower of Burgundie ?” 


“God greet thee well, thou valiant king, 
Thee and thy belted peers, — 

Sir James of Douglas am I called, 
And these are Scottish spears. 


‘‘We do not fight for bond or plight, 
Nor yet for golden fee ; 

But for the sake of our blesséd Lord, 
Who died upon the tree. 


‘We bring our great King Robert’s heart 
Across the weltering wave, 

To lay it in the holy soil 
Hard by the Saviour’s grave. 


‘‘True pilgrims we, by land or sea, 
Where danger bars the way ; 

And therefore are we here, Lord King, 
To ride with thee this day !” 


The King has bent his stately head, 
And the tears were in his eyne, — 

** God’s blessing on thee, noble knight, 
For this brave thought of thine ! 


“‘T know thy name full well, Lord James ; 
Aud honored may I be, 

That those who fought beside the Bruce 
Should fight this day for me ! 


“Take thou the leading of the van, 
And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not such a lance as thine 
Tn all the host of Spain!” 
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The Douglas turned towards us then, 
O, but his glance was high ! — 

“There is not one of all my men 
But is as bold as I. 


‘“‘There is not one of all my knights 
But bears as true a spear, — 

Then onward, Scottish gentlemen, 
And think King Robert’s here!” 


The trumpets blew, the cross-bolts flew, 
The arrows flashed like flame, 

As spur in side, and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 


And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man ; 

For through their ranks we rode like corn, 
So furiously we ran ! 


But in behind our path they closed, 
Though fain to let us through, 
For they were forty thousand men, 

And we were wondrous few. 


We might not see a lance’s length, 
So Renee was their array, 

But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held : them hard at bay. 

“Make in! make in!” Lord Douglas cried — 
‘Make in, my brethren dear ! 

Sir William of St. Clair is down ; 
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We may net leave him here ! 


But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 
And sharper shot the rain, 

And the horses reared amid the press, 
But they would not charge again. 


“Now Jesu help thee,” said Lord James, 
“Thou kind and true St. Clair! 

An’ if I may not bring thee off, 
I’ll die beside thee there !” 


Then in his stirrups up he stood, 
So lion-like and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft, 
All im its ease of gold. 


He flung it from him, far ahead, 
And never spake he more, 

But— ‘‘ Pass thou first, thou dauntless heart, 
As thou wert wont of yore!” 

The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 
And heavier still the stour, 

Till the spears of Spain came shivering in, 
And swept away the Moor. 
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We laid our chief in Douglas Kirk, 
The heart in fair Melrose ; 
And woful men were we that day, — 


God grant their souls repose ! 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSTONE AYTOUN, 


“* Now praised be God, the day is won! 
They fly, o’er flood and fell, — 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good knight, that fought so well?” 


**O, ride ye on, Lord King!” he said, 
“* And leave the dead to me, 

For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree! 


oa 


HOTSPUR’S DESCRIPTION OF A FOP. 


FROM ‘‘ KING HENRY IV.,” PART I. ACT I. SC. 3 
‘‘There lies, above his master’s heart, 


The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe is me I should be here, 
Not side by side with him ! 


Bur I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed, 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reaped, 

Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfuméd like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; — 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff: —and still he smiled and talked ; 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what, — 

He should, or he should not; for he made me ma { 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, —God save 
the mark ! — 

And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 


“The world grows cold, my arm is old, 
And thin my lyart hair, 

And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretched before me there. 


“O Bothwell banks, that bloom so bright 
Beneath the sun of May ! 

The heaviest cloud that ever blew 
Is bound for you this day. 


“ And Scotland! thou mayst veil thy head 
In sorrow and in pain 

The sorest stroke upon thy brow 
Hath fallen this day in Spain ! 


**We ’ll bear them back unto our ship, 
We'll bear them o’er the sea, 

And lay them in the hallowed earth 
Within our own countrie. 


‘“ And be thou strong of heart, Lord King, 
For this I tell thee sure, 

The sod that drank the Douglas’ blood 
Shall never bear the Moor !” 


The King he lighted from his horse, 
He flung his brand away, 


And took the Douglas by the hand, 
So stately as he lay. 


**God give thee rest, thou valiant soul ! 
That fought so well for Spain ; 

1’d rather half my land were gone, 
So thou wert here again !” 


We bore the good Lord James away, 
And the priceless heart we bore, 

And heavily we steered our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore. 


No welcome greeted our return, 
Nor clang of martial tread, 

But all were dumb and hushed as death 
Before the mighty dead. 


That villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly, and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 


SHAKESPEARB 


———o=—— 


HUDIBRAS’ SWORD AND DAGGER. 


FROM ‘'HUDIBRAS,” PART 1, 


His puissant sword unto his side 
Near his undaunted heart was tied, 
With basket hilt that would hold brott 
And serve for fight and dinner both. 

In it he melted lead for bullets 
To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets, 
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To whom he bore so fell a grutch 

He ne’er gave quarter to any such. 
The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown rusty, 
And ate into itself, for lack 

Of somebody to hew and hack. 

The peaceful seabbard, where it dwelt, 
The rancor of its edge had felt ; 

For of the lower end two handful 

It had devoured, it was so manful ; 
And so much scorned to lurk in ease, 
As if it durst not show its face. 


This sword a dagger had, his page, 
That was but little for his age, 
And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs unto knight-errants do. 
It was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Kither for fighting or for drudging. 
When it had stabbed or broke a head, 
* It would scrape trenchers or chip bread, 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap ’t would not care ; 
*T would make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth : 
It had been ’prentice to a brewer, 
Where this and more it did endure ; 
But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same score. 
DR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


a 


THE LORD OF BUTRAGO. 


FROM THE SPANISH, 


* Your horse is faint, my King, my Lord! your 
gallant horse is sick, — 

His limbs are torn, his breast is gored, on his 
eye the film is thick ; 

Mount, mount on mine, O, mount apace, I pray 
thee, mount and fly! 

Or in my arms I'll lift your Grace, — their 
trampling hoofs are nigh ! 


‘My King, my King! you’re wounded sore, — 
the blood runs from your feet ; 

But only lay a hand before, and [ll lift you to 
your seat ; 

Mount, Juan, for they gather fast !—I hear 
their coming cry, — 

Mount, mount, and ride for jeopardy, — Ill save 
you though I die! 


“Stand, noble steed! this hour of need, — be 
gentle as a lamb ; 

I’ll kiss the foam from off thy mouth, — thy 
master dear I am, — 


Mount, Juan, mount ; whate’er betide, away the 
bridle fling, 

And plunge the rowels in his side. — My horse 
shall save my King ! 


‘“ Nay, never speak ; my sires, Lord King, re- 
ceived their land from yours, 

And joyfully their blood shall spring, so be it 
thine secures ; 

If I should fly, and thou, my King, be found 
among the dead, 

How could | stand ’mong gentlemen, such scorn 
on my gray head ? 


‘*Castile’s proud dames shall never point the 
finger of disdain, 

And say there’s one that ran away when our 
good lords were slain ! 

I leave Diego in your care, —you’ll fill his 
father’s place ; 

Strike, strike the spur, and never spare, — God’s 
blessing on your Grace !” 


So spake the brave Montatiez, Butrago’s lord was 
he ; 

And turned him to the coming host in steadfast- 
ness and glee ; 

He flung himself among them, as they came down 
the hill, — 

He died, God wot! but not before his sword had 
drunk its fill. 


Translation of JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


—_e—- 


FLODDEN FIELD. 


FROM ‘‘ MARMION,” CANTO VI. 


(The battle was fought in September, 1513, between the forces of 
England and Scotland. The latter were worsted, and King James 
slain with eight thousand of his men. Lord Surrey commanded the 
English troops.) 


A MomENT then Lord Marmion stayed, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 
Then forward moved his band, 
Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 
He halted by a cross of stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 
Did all the field command. 


Hence might they see the full array 

Of either host for deadly fray ; 

Their marshalled lines stretched east and west, 
And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation past 
From the loud cannon-mouth ; 

Not in the close successive rattle 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 
But slow and far between. — 
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The hillock gained, Lord Marmion stayed : 
“Here, by this cross,” he gently said, 
** You well may view the scere ; 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Claire : 
9, think of Marmion in thy prayer !— 
Thou wilt not ?— well, — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 
With ten picked archers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard, 
To Berwick speed amain, — 
But, if we conquer, cruel maid, 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 
When here we meet again.” 
He waited not for answer there, 
And would not mark the maid’s despair, 
Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire : but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle-plain, 
His way to Surrey took. M 


Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view 3 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
‘‘Unworthy office here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 
But, see! look up, —on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.” — 
And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 
As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times their warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come. — 
Searce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close. — 
They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance’s thrust ; 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth 
And fiends in upper air : 
O, life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness naught descry. 
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| At length the freshening western blast 


Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 


| Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 


The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave 


| Floating like foam upon the wave ; 


But naught distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 
And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 
Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Highlandman, 
And many a rugged Border clan, 
With Huntley and with Home. 


Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied, 
*'T was vain : — But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s light. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard’s lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle-yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home! a Gordon ! was the ery : 
Loud were the clanging blows ; 


Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now hign,, 


The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It wavered mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear : — 
‘“‘ By heaven and all its saints, I swear, 
I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 
I gallop to the host.” 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made, for a space, an opening large, - 
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The rescued banner rose, 
But darkly closed the war around, 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 
It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too ; — yet stayed, 
As loath to leave the helpless maid, 
When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast, 
To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 


Ask me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scattered van of England wheels ; — 
She only said, as loud in air e 
The tumult roared, ‘‘Is Wilton there ?’? — 
They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die, — ‘‘ Is Wilton there ?” 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore, 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken brand ; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 

Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falecon-crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion!. . . 

Young Blount his armor did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, — “ By St. George, he’s gone! 
That spear-wound has our master sped, — 
And see the deep cut on his head! 

Good night to Marmicn.” — 

“ Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 

He opes his eyes,” said Eustace ; ‘‘ peace !” 


When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare :— 
“¢Where’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 
Cry — ‘ Marmion to the rescue !’ — vain ! 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again !— 
Yet my last thought is England’s : — fly, 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring : | 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring : — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
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Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 
Edmund is down ; — my life is reft ; — 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost. — 
Must I bid twice ?— hence, varlets ! fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die.” 
They parted, and alone he lay : 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, — ‘‘ Is there none, 
Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring, 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst ?” 


O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran ; 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 
But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue, 
Where shall she turn !— behold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 
In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
Drink: weary- vilgrim- drink- and- prav- 
Hor- the: kind: soul- of- Subtl- Grrev- 
@Blha- built- this- cross- and- wwell- 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 
A pious man whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 
To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 


Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave, — 
“Ts it the hand of Clare,’’ he said, 
“Or injured Constance, bathes my head ?” 
Then, as remembrance rose, — 
‘*Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 
I must redress her woes. 
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Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Yorgive and listen, gentle Clare !”” — 
** Alas!” she said, “‘the while, — 
O, think of your immortal weal ! 
in vain for Constance is your zeal ; 
She — died at Holy Isle.” — 
Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
“Then it was truth!” he said, — ‘‘I knew 
That the dark presage must be true, — 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 
Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! — this dizzy trance, — 
Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 


With fruitless labor, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear, 
For that she ever sung, 
‘* Tr the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 


Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the 


dying |” 

So the notes rung : — 
‘Avoid thee, Fiend !— with eruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand ! — 
O, look, ny son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine : 

O, think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this.” 


The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And —SranLeEy ! was the ery : — 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
_And shouted ‘‘ Victory ! — 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on 
Were the last words of Marmion. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BEAL’ AN, DHUINE. 
FROM “THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO VI. 


THERE is no breeze upon the fern, 
No ripple on the lake, 

Upon her eyrie nods the erne, 
The deer has sought the brake ; 

The small birds will not sing aloud, 
The springing trout lies still, 

So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud, 

That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Benledi’s distant hill. 

Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 

Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior’s measured tread ? 

Is it the lightning’s quivering glance 
That on the thicket streams, 

Or do they flash on spear and lance 
‘The sun’s retiring beams ? 

I see the dagger crest of Mar, 

e Isee the Moray’s silver star 

Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far! 

To hero bound for battle strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 

"T were worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array ! 


Their light-armed archers far and near 
Surveyed the tangled ground, 

Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 
A twilight forest frowned, 

Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 
The stern battalia crowned. 

No eymbal clashed, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and armor’s clang, 
The sullen march was dumb. 

There breathed no wind their crests to shake. 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 

Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 
That shadowed o’er their road. 

Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking fee, 

Nor spy a trace of living thing, 
Save when they stirred the roe ; 

The host moves like a deep sea wave, 

Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 
High swelling, dark, and slow. 

The lake is passed, and now they gain 

A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosach’s rugged jaws ; 

And here the horse and spearmen pause, 

While, to explore the dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the archer men. 
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At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell ! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear : 
For life! for life! their flight they ply — 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen’s twilight wood ? 
— ‘*Down, down,” eried Mar, ‘‘ your lances down ! 
Bear back both friend and foe !” 
Like reeds before the tempest’s frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levelled low ; 
And closely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. — 
—‘' We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel * cows the game ; 
They come as fleet as forest deer, 
We'll drive them back as tame.” 


Bearing before them, in their course, 

The relics of the archer force, 

Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 

Right onward did Clan-Alpine come. 

Above the tide, each broadsword bright 

Was brandishing like beam of light, 
Each targe was dark below ; 

And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 

When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 
They hurled them on the foe. 

I heard the lance’s shivering crash, 

As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 

I heard the broadsword’s deadly clang, 

As if a hundred anvils rang ! 

But Moray wheeled his rearward rank 

Of horsemen on Clan-Alpine’s flank — 
‘“My bannerman, advance ! 

1 see,” he cried, ‘‘ their columns shake. 

Now, gallants ! for your ladies’ sake, 
Upon them with the lance !” 

The horsemen dashed among the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 

Their steeds are stout, their swords are out, 
They soon make lightsome room. 

flan-Alpine’s best are backward borne — 
"Where, where was Koderick then ? 

‘Ine blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men ! 


* A circle of sportsmen, surrounding the deer. 


And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was poured ; 
Vanished the Saxon’s struggling spear, 
Vanished the mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn’s chasm, so black and steep, 
- Receives her roaring linn, 
As the dark caverns of the?deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in, 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass ; 
None linger now upon the plain, 
Save those who ne’er shall fight again. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


—_o—_ 


WATERLOO. 


FROM ‘‘'CHILDE HAROLD," CANTO III. 


THERE was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a 

rising knell ! 


Did ye not hear it?— No; ’t was but the 
wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet, — 

But, hark !— that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm! arm! it is— it is—the cannon’s opening 

roar ! 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic 
ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell ; 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, 

fell. 
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Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis- 
tress, 
And cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated: who would 
guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise ! 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the 
steed, 

The musteringsquadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips, — ‘‘ The foe ! they 

come! they come !” 


And wild and high the “‘ Cameron’s gathering ” 


rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, — and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which 
fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame, rings in each clans- 
man’s ears | 


And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold 

and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of 
strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 
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The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent : 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 
Rider and horse, —friend, foe,—in one red 
burial blent ! 


Their praise is hymned by loftier harps than 
mine ; : 

Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallowsong! 

And his was of the bravest, and when showered 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinned files 
along, 

Even where the thickest of war's tempest 
lowered, 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, 

gallant Howard ! 


There have been tears and breaking hearts for 
thee, 

And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

Which living waves where thou didst cease to 
live, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could 

not bring. 


I turned to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

Tn his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake ; 

The Archangel’s trump, not glory’s, must 


awake 
Those whom they thirst for ; though the sound 
of Fame 


May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honored but assumesa stronger, bitterer claim. 


They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smil- 
ing, mourn : 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mastand sail be torn; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are 
gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthrall ; 

The day drags through though storms keep out 
the sun 3 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on; 
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Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 


In every fragment multiplies, and makes 

A thousand images of one that was | 

The same, and still the more, the more it | 
breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do which not for- 
sakes, 

Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold, 

And-bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are 

untold. 


LORD BYRON. 


HOHENLINDEN. 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of iser, rolling rapidly. 


’*Tis morn, but svarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 


Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre, 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
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INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 


You know we French stormed Ratisbon : 
A mile or so away, 


On a little mound, Napoleon 


Stood on our storming-day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow, 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘“‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,” — 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 
You hardly could suspect 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Searce any blood came through), 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” cried he, “‘ Emperor, by God's grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 

The marshal ’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 


To see your flag-bird flap his vans 


Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him!” The chief’s eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes : 

““You’re wounded !” ‘‘ Nay,” his soldier's pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 

“T’m killed, sire!’’ And, his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


——@—— 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. 


I sPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three - 

‘‘Good speed!” cried the watch as the gate- 
bolts undrew, 

“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping 
through. 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great 
pace, — 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 
our place ; ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique 
right, 

Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the 
bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


"T was a moonset at starting ; but while we drew 
near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 
clear ; 

At Boom a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld ’t was morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 
half-chime, — 

So Joris broke silence with ‘‘ Yet there is time !”’ 


At Aerschot up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; | 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 


bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 
track ; | 
And one eye’s black intelligence, —ever that 
glance 


O’er its white edge at me, his own master, 
askance ; 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye 
and anon 

His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, 
‘* Stay spur ! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in 
her ; 

Well remember at Aix,” —for one heard the 
quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and stag- 
gering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, | 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless langh ; 

Neath our feet broke the brittle, bright stubble : 
like chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, ‘‘for Aix is in 
sight!” 


| form Kotou. 
| declared he would not prostrate himself before any Chinaman alive, 
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“How they ‘ll greet us!’’—and all in a moment 
his roan : 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone , 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix fron 
her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim, ‘ 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let 
fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse with- 
out peer, — 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sung, any noise, 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round, 

As I sate with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine, 


| As I poured down his throat our last measure of 


wine, 


| Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 


Was no more than his due who brought good 


news from Ghent. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


—¢—— 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS;* OR, 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN CHINA. 
[‘‘ Some Seiks, anda private of the Buffs, having remained behind 
with the grog-carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. On the next 


day they were brought before the authorities and ordered to per- 
The Seiks obeyed, but Moyse, the English soldier, 


and was immediately knocked upon the head, and his body thrown 
upon a dunghill.”” — China Correspondent of the London Times. | 
Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord or axe or flame, 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


* The “ Buffs” are the East Kent regiment. 
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Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed, 
Like dreains, to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow ; 

The smoke above his father’s door 
In gray soft eddyings hung ; 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself so young ? 


Yes, honor calls !— with strength like steel 
He put the vision by ; 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 
An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain those all-shattering guns, 
Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons ; 
So let his name through Europe ring, — 
A man of mean estate, 
Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Because his soul was great. 
SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


O, THaT last day in Lucknow fort ! 
We knew that it was the last ; 

That the enemy’s lines crept surely on, 
And the end was coming fast. 


To yield to that foe meant worse than death ; 
And the men and we ali worked on ; 

It was one day more of smoke and zoar, 
And then it would all be done. 


There was one of us, a corporal’s wife, 
A fair, young, gentle thing, 
Wazted with fever in the siege, 
And her mind was wandering. 


She jay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 
And | took her head on my knee ; 
‘When my father comes hame frae the pleugh,” 
she said, 
‘‘Oh! then please wauken me.” 


She slept like a child on her father’s floor, 
In the flecking of woodbine-shade, 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is stayed. 
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Tt was smoke and roar and powder-stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death ; 

And the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 
Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 


I sank to sleep ; and » had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, 

And wall and garden ; — but one wild scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 


There Jessie Brown stood listening 
Till a sudden gladness broke 

All over her face ; and she caught my hand 
And drew me near as she spoke : — 


“The Hielanders ! O, dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa ? 

The McGregor’s, — O, I ken it weel ; 
It’s the grandest o’ them a’! 


“God bless the bonny Hielanders ! 
We're saved ! we’re saved!” she cried ; 
And fell on her knees ; and thanks to God 
Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 


Along the battery-line her ery 
Had fallen among the men, 

And they started back ; — they were there to die ; 
But was life so near them, then ? 


They listened for life ; the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar, 

Were all ; and the colonel shook his head, 
And they turned to their guns once more 


But Jessie said, ‘‘ The slogan ’s done ; 
But winna ye hear it noo. 

The Campbells are comin ? It’s no a dream ; 
Our succors hae broken through !” 


We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipes we could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near. 


It was not long ere it made its way, — 
A thrilling, ceaseless sound : 

It was no noise from the strife afar, 
Or the sappers under ground. 


It was the pipes of the Highlanders ! 
And now they played Auld Lang Syne 

It came to our men like the voice of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 


And they wept, and shook one another s hands, 
And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood, 
And we all thanked God aloud. 
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That happy time, when we welcomed them, 
Our men put Jessie first ; 

And the general gave her his hand, and cheers 
Like a storm from the soldiers burst. 


And the pipers’ ribbons and tartan streamed, 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
As the pipes played Auld Lang Syne. 


ROBERT T. S, LOWELL. 


—e em 


BY THE ALMA RIVER. 


WItuté, fold your little hands ; 

Let it drop, — that “‘soldier” toy ; 
Look where father’s picture stands, — 
Father, that here kissed his boy 

Not a month since, — father kind, 
Who this night may (never mind 

Mother’s sob, my Willie dear) 

Cry out loud that He may hear 

Who is God of battles, — cry, 

“God keep father safe this day 
By the Alma River!” 


Ask no more, child. Never heed 
Either Russ, or Frank, or Turk ; 

Right of nations, trampled creed, 
Chance-poised victory’s bloody work ; 

Any flag ? the wind may roll 

On thy heights, Sevastopol ! 

Willie, all to you and me 

Is that spot, whate’er it be, 

Where he stands — no other word — 

Stands — God sure the child’s prayers heard — 

Near the Alma River. 


Willie, listen to the bells 
Ringing in the town to-day ; 
That’s for victory. No knell swells 
For the many swept away, — 
Hundreds, thousands. Let us weep, 
We, who need not, — just to keep 
Reason clear in thought and brain 
Till the morning comes again ; 
Till the third dread morning tell 
Who they were that fought and — fel/ 
By the Alma River. 


Come, we ‘ll lay us down, my child ; 
Poor the bed is, — poor and hard ; 
But thy father, far exiled, 
Sleeps upon the open sward, 
Dreaming of us two at home ; 
Or, beneath the starry dome, 


Digs out trenches in the dark, 

Where he buries — Willie,. mark ! — 

Where he buries those who died 

Fighting — fighting at his side — 
By the Alma River. 


Willie, Willie, go to sleep ; 

God will help us, O my boy ! 
He will make the dull hours creep 
Faster, and send news of joy ; 

When I need not shrink to meet 
Those great placards in the street, 
That for weeks will ghastly stare 
In some eyes — child, say that prayer 
Once again, —a different one, — 
Say, ‘‘O God! Thy will be done 

By the Alma River.” 


DINAH MARIA MULOCK CRAIK, 


—— 


BALAKLAVA. 


O THE charge at Balaklava ! 
O that rash and fatal charge ! 
Never was a fiercer, braver, 
Than that charge at Balaklava, 
On the battle’s bloody marge ! 
All the day the Russian columns, 
Fortress huge, and blazing banks, 
Poured their dread destructive volumes 
On the French and English ranks, — 
On the gallant allied ranks ! 
Karth and sky seemed rent asunder 
By the loud incessant thunder ! 
When a strange but stern command — 
Needless, heedless, rash command — 
Came to Lucan’s little band, — 
Scarce six hundred men and horses 
Of those vast contending forces : — 
“*England’s lost unless you save her ! 
Charge the pass at Balaklava !” 
O that rash and fatal charge, 
On the battle’s bloody marge ! 


Far away the Russian Eagles 
Soar o’er smoking hill and dell, 
And their hordes, like howling beagles, 
Dense and countless, round them yell ! 
Thundering cannon, deadly mortar, 
Sweep the field in every quarter ! 
Neyer, since the days of Jesus, 
Trembled so the Chersonesus ! 
Here behold the Gallic Lilies — 
Stout St. Louis’ golden Lilies — 
Float as erst at old Ramillies ! 
And beside them, lo! the Lion ! 
With her trophied Cross, is flying ! 
Glorious standards ! —shall they waver 
On the field of Balaklava ? 
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No, by Heavens! at that command — 

Sudden, rash, but stern command — 

Charges Lucan’s little band ! 
Brave Six Hundred ! lo! they charge, 
On the battle’s bloody marge ! 


Down yon deep and skirted valley, 
Where the crowded cannon play, — 
Where the Czar’s fierce cohorts rally, 
Cossack, Calmuck, savage Kalli, — 
Down that gorge they swept away ! 
Down that new Thermopyle, 
Flashing swords and helmets see ! 
Underneath the iron shower, 
To the brazen cannon’s jaws, 
Heedless of their deadly power, 
Press they without fear or pause, — 
To the very cannon’s jaws ! 
Gallant Nolan, brave as Roland 
At the field of Roncesvalles, 
Dashes down the fatal valley, 
Dashes on the bolt of death, 
Shouting with his latest breath, 
**Charge, then, gallants ! do not waver, 
Charge the pass at Balaklava !” 
O that rash and fatal charge, 
On the battle’s bloody marge ! 


Now the bolts of volleyed thunder 

Rend that little band asunder, 

Steed and rider wildly screaming, 
Screaming wildly, sink away; 

Late so proudly, proudly gleaming, 
Now but lifeless clods of clay, — 
Now but bleeding clods of clay ! 

Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Saw such sight the Chersonesus ! 

Yet your remnant, brave Six Hundred. 

Presses onward, onward, onward, 

Till they storm the bloody pass, — 
Till, like brave Leonidas, 
They storm the deadly pass, 

Sabring Cossack, Calmuck, Kalli, 

In that wild shot-rended valley, — 

Drenched with fire and blood, like lava, 

Awful pass at Balaklava ! 

O that rash and fatal charge, 
On the battle’s bloody marge ! 


For now Russia’s rallied forces, 
Swarming hordes of Cossack horses, 
Trampling o’er the reeking corses, 
Drive the thinned assailants back, 
Drive the feeble remnant back, 
O’er their late heroic track ! 
Vain, alas ! now rent and sundered, 
Nain your struggles, brave Two Hundred ! 
Thrice your number lie asleep, 
In that valley dark and deep. 
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Weak and wounded you retire 
From that hurricane of fire, — 
That tempestuous storin of fire, — 
But no soldiers, firmer, braver, 
Ever trod the field of fame, 
Than the Knights of Balaklava, — 
Honor to each hero’s name ! 
Yet their country long shall mourn 
For her rank so rashly shorn, — 
So gallantly, but madly shorn 
In that fierce and fatal charge, 
On the battle’s bloody marge. 
ALEXANDER BEAUFORT MEEK. 


—_e— 


CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


HALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns!” he said ; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


** Forward, the Light Brigade !” 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke, 
Right through the line they broke 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered : 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fonght so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, — 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade ? 
O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 
———_o——_ 


CAVALRY SONG. 


FROM “ ALICE OF MONMOUTH.” 
DuR good steeds snuff the evening air, 
Our pulses with their purpose tingle ; 
The foeman’s fires are twinkling there ; 
He leaps to hear our sabres jingle! 
Har! 
Kach carbine send its whizzing ball : 
Now, cling! clang! forward all, 
Into the fight ! 


Dash on beneath the smoking dome : 
Through level lightnings gallop nearer ! 
One look to Heaven! No thoughts of home : 
The guidons that we bear are dearer. 

CHARGE ! 
Cling! clang! forward all! 
Heaven help those whose horses fall : 
Cut left and right ! 


They flee before our fierce attack ! 

They fall! they spread in broken surges. 
Now, comrades, bear our wounded back, 

And leave the foeman to his dirges. 

WHEEL ! 
The bugles sound the swift recall : 
Cling! clang! backward all ! 
Home, and good night ! 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


—@—- 


PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU.* 


Prsrocu of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 


Gathering-song of Donald the Black. 


Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons:! 

Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountains so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Comie every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded ; 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come ; 
See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 


Knell for the onset ! 
SIR WALTER Sco1T 
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THE TROOPER’S DEATH. 


THE weary night is o'er at last ! 

We ride so still, we ride so fast ! 
We ride where Death is lying. 
The morning wind doth coldly pass, 
Landlord ! we’ll take another glass, 


Ere dying. 


Thou, springing grass, that art so green, 
Shalt soon be rosy red, I ween, 
My blood the hue supplying ! 
I drink the first glass, sword in hand, 
To him who for the Fatherland 
Lies dying ! 
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Now quickly comes the second draught, 
And that shall be to freedom quaffed 
While freedom’s foes are flying ! 
The rest, O land, our hope and faith ! 
We'd drink to thee with latest breath, 
Though dying ! 


My darling !—ah, the glass is out ! 
The bullets ring, the riders shout — 
No time for wine or sighing ! 
There ! bring my love the shattered glass — 
Charge ! on the foe! no joys surpass 
Such dying ! 
From the German. Translation of 
R. W. RAYMOND. 


i 


SONG OF CLAN-ALPINE. 


FROM ‘‘ THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO II. 


Hai to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 
Honored and blessed be the evergreen Pine ! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back again, 
“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !”’ 


Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on 
the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise again, 
“‘Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!” 


Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannachar’s groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Lussand Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lie dead on her 
side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear again, 
“‘Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! 1eroe !” 


Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands! 
_ Stretch to your oars for the evergreen Pine ! 
O that the rosebud that graces yon islands 


Were wreathed in a garland around him to 
twine ! y 


O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 

Honored and blessed in their shadow might grow! 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 

**Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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THE BATTLE-SONG OF GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS. 


FrEar not, O little flock ! the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow, 
Dread not his rage and power ; 
What though your courage sometimes faints ? 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour. 


Be of good cheer ; your cause belongs 
To him who can avenge your wrongs, 
Leave it to him, our Lord. 
Though hidden now from all our eyes, 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 
To save us, and his word. 


As true as God’s own word is true, 
Not earth or hell with all their crew 
Against us shall prevail. 
A jest and by-word are they grown ; 
God is with us, we are his own, 
Our victory cannot fail. 


Amen, Lord Jesus; grant our prayer ! 
Great Captain, now thine arm make bare : 
Fight for us once again ! : 
So shall the saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty chorus te thy praise, 
World without end! Amen. 
From the German of MICHAEL ALTENBURWG. 
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SWORD SONG. 


{Charles Theodore Kérner was a young German soldier, scholar, 
poet, and patriot. He was born at Dresden in the autumn of 1791, 
and fell in battle for his country at the early age of twenty-two. The 
“ Sword Song,” so called, was written in his pocket-book only two 
hours before he fell, during a halt ina wood previous to the engage 
ment, and was read by him to acomrade just as the signal was 
given for battle. This bold song represents the soldier chiding his 
sword, which, under the image of his tron bride, is impatient to 
come forth from her chamber, the scabbard, and be wedded to him 
on the field of battle, where each soldier shall press the blade to his 
lips. 

Kérner fell in an engagement with superior numbers near a thicket 
in the neighborhood of Rosenburg. He had advanced in pursuir 
of the flying foe too far beyond his comrades. They buried hi: 
under an old oak on the site of the battle, and carved his name on 
the trunk.) 


Sworp, on my left side gleaming, 
What means thy bright eye’s beaming ! 
It makes my spirit dance 


To see thy friendiy glance. 
Hurrah ! 
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‘A valiant rider bears me ; 

A free-born German wears me : 

That makes my eye so bright ; 

That is the sword’s delight.” 
Hurrah ! 


Yes, good sword, I wm free, 

And love thee heartily, 

And clasp thee to my side, 

K’en as a plighted bride. 
Hurrah ! 


“* And I to thee, by Heaven, 

My light steel life have given ; 

When shall the knot be tied ? 

When wilt thou take thy bride?” 
Hurrah ! 


The trumpet’s solemn warning 

Shall hail the bridal morning. 

When cannon-thunders wake 

Then my true-love I take. 
Hurrah ! 


“*O blessed, blessed meeting ! 

My heart is wildly beating : 

Come, bridegroom, come for me ; 

My garland waiteth thee.” 
Hurrah ! 


Why in the scabbard rattle, 

So wild, so fierce for battle ? 

What means this restless glow ° 

My sword, why clatter so ? 
Hurrah ! 


««Well may thy prisoner rattle ; 

My spirit yearns for battle. 

Rider, tis war’s wild glow 

That makes me tremble so.” 
Hurrah ! 


Stay in thy chamber near, 

My love ; what wilt thou here ? 

Still in thy chamber bide : 

Soon, soon I take my bride. 
Hurrah ! 


‘Let me not longer wait : 

Love’s garden blooms in state, 

With roses bloody-red, 

And many a bright death-bed.” 
Hurrah ! 


Now, then, come forth, my bride } 


Come forth, thou rider’s pride ! 

Come out, my good sword, come ! 

Forth to thy father’s home ! 
Hurrah ! 


**O, in the field to prance 

The glorious wedding dance ! 

How, in the sun’s bright beams, 

Bride-like the clear steel gleams !” 
Hurrah ! 


Then forward, valiant fighters ! 

And forward, German riders ! 

And when the heart grows cold, 

Let each his love infold. 
Hurrah ! 


Onee on the left it hung, 

And stolen glances flung ; 

Now clearly on your right 

Doth God each fond bride plight. 
Hurrah ! 


Then let your hot lips feel 

That virgin cheek of steel ; 

One kiss, — and woe betide 

Him who forsakes the bride. 
Hurrah ! 


Now let the loved one sing ; 
Now let the clear blade ring, 
Till the bright sparks shall fly, 
Heralds of victory ! 

Hurrah ! 


For, hark ! the trumpet’s warning 
Proclaims the marriage morning ; 
It dawns in festal pride ; 
Hurrah, thou Iron Bride ! 

Hurrah ! 


From the German of CHARLES THEODORE KORNES 
Translation of CHARLES T. BROOks. 


———— 
THE NOBLEMAN AND THE PENSIONER. 


“OLD man, God bless you! does your pipe taste 
sweetly ? 
A beauty, by my soul ! 
A red-clay fower-pot, rimmed with gold so neatly! 
What ask you for the bowl ?” 


‘€O sir, that bowl for worlds I would not part 
with ; 

| A brave man gave it me, 

| Who won it — now what think you ?— of a ba- 

| shaw 

At Belgrade’s victory. 


““There, sir, ah! there was booty worth the 
showing, — 
Long life to Prince Eugene ! 
Like after-grass you might have seen us mowing 
The Turkish ranks down clean, ’ 
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“ Another time I'll hear your story ; — 
Come, old man, be no fool ; 

Take these two ducats, — gold for glory, — 
And let me have the bowl !” 


“T’m a poor churl, as you may say, sir ; 
My pension ’s all I’m worth : 

Yet Id not give that bowl away, sir, 
For all the gold on earth. 


“<Just hear now! Once, as we hussars, all merry, 
Hard on the foe’s rear pressed, 

A blundering rascal of a janizary 
Shot through our captain’s breast. 


‘* At once across my horse I hove him, — 
The same would he have done, — 

And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 


_ “T nursed him, and, before his end, bequeathing 
His money and this bowl 
To me, he pressed my hand, just ceased his 
breathing, 
And so he died, brave soul ! 


“The money thou must give mine host, —so 
thought I, — 
Three plunderings suffered he : 
And, in remembrance of my old friend, brought I 
The pipe away with me. 


“Henceforth in all campaigns with me I bore it, 
In flight or in pursuit ; 

It was a holy thing, sir, and I wore it 
Safe-sheltered in my boot. 


“This very limb, I lost it by a shot, sir, 
Under the walls of Prague : 

¥irst at my precious pipe, be sure, I caught, sir, 
And then picked up my leg.” 


“‘You move me even to tears, old sire : 
What was the brave man’s name ? 
Tell me, that I, too, may admire, 
And venerate his fame.” 


‘«They called him only the brave Walter ; 
His farm lay near the Rhine.” — 

‘“God bless your old eyes! ’t was my father, 
And that same farm is mine. 


“‘Come, friend, you’ve seen some stormy weather, 
With me is now your bed ; 

We' ll drink of Walter's grapes together, 
And eat of Walter's bread.” 


‘“Now, — done! I march in, then, to-morrow ; 
You ’re his true heir, I see ; 

And when I die, your thanks, kind master, 
The Turkish pipe shall be.” 


From the German of PFEFFEL, Trans- 
lation of CHARLES T, BROOKS 


——— 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


| A SOLDIER of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears ; 

| But a comrade stood beside him, while his life- 

blood ebbed away, 

_And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 

might say. 

|The dying soldier faltered, and he took that 
comrade’s hand, 

And he said, ‘‘I nevermore shall see my own, 
my native land ; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant 
friends of mine, 

For I was born at Bingen, — at Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
meet and crowd around, 

To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant 
vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and when the 
day was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath the 
setting sun ; 

| And, mid the dead and dying, were some grown 

old in wars, — 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 
last of many scars ; 

And some were young, and suddenly beheld life’s 
morn decline, — 

And one had come from Bingen, — fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


‘Tell my mother that her other son shall com- 
fort her old age ; 

| For I was still a truant bird, that thought his 

home a cage. 

| For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of strug- 
gles fierce and wild ; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his 
scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, — but kept 
my father’s sword ; 

And with boyish love { hung it where the bright 
light used to shine, 

On the cottage wall at Bingen, —calm Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


\ 
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“Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
with drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again 
with glad and gallant tread, 


But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and | 


steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid 
to die ; 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my 
name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame, 

And to hang the old sword in its place (my fath- 
er’s sword and mine) 


For the honor of old Bingen, — dear Bingen on 


the Rhine. 


“There ’s another, — not a sister ; in the happy , 


days gone by 

You ’d have known her by the merriment that 
sparkled in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry, —too fond for idle 
scorning, — 

O friend ! I fear the lightest heart makes some- 
times heaviest mourning ! 

Tell her the last night of my life (for, ere the 
moon be risen, 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 
prison), — 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow 
sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


“T saw the blue Rhine sweep along, —I heard, 
or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slant- 
ing hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the evening 
eal and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed, 
with friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well- 
remembered walk ! 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in 
mine, — 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen, — loved 
Bingen on the Rhine.” 


His trembling voice grew faint and hoarse, — 
his grasp was childish weak, — 

His eyes put on a dying look, —he sighed and 
ceased to speak ; 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of 
life had fled, — 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land is 
dead ! 


And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly 
she looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
corses strewn ; 

Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 
seemed to shine, 

As it shone on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen on 
‘the Rhine. 


CAROLINE ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON. 


—@— 


MY WIFE AND CHILD.* 


THE tattoo beats, —the lights are gone, 
The camp around in slumber lies, 

The night with solemn pace moves on, 
The shadows thicken o’er the skies ; 

But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 


I think of thee, O darling one, 

Whose love my early life hath blest — 
Of thee and him — our baby son — 

Who slumbers on thy gentle breast. 
God of the tender, frail, and lone, 

O, guard the tender sleeper’s rest ! 


And hover gently, hover near 

To her whose watchful eye is wet, — 
To mother, wife, —the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two streams of love so deep and clear, 

And cheer her drooping spirits yet. 


Now, while she kneels before thy throne, 
O, teach her, Ruler of the skies, 
That, while by thy behest alone 
Earth's mightiest powers fall or rise, 
No tear is wept to thee unknown, 
No hair is lost, no sparrow dies ! 


That thou canst stay the ruthless hands 

Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 
That only by thy stern commands 

The battle ’s lost, the soldier’s slain ; 
That from the distant sea or land 

Thou bring’st the wanderer home again. 


And when upon her pillow lone 

Her tear-wet cheek is sadly pressed, 
May happier visions beam upon 

The brightening current of her breast, 
No frowning look or angry tone 

Disturb the Sabbath of her rest ! 


* Written in the year 1846, in Mexico, the author being at that 
time Colonel of the 1st Regiment Georgia Volunteers. 
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Whatever fate these forms may show, 
Loved with a passion almost wild, 
By day, by night, in joy or woe, 
By fears oppressed, or hopes beguiled, 
From every danger, every foe, 
O God, protect my wife and child ! 


HENRY R. JACKSON, 


MONTEREY. 


WE were not many, — we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day ; 

Yet many a gallant spirit would 

Give half his years if but he could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 


Now here, now there, the shot it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 

Yet not a single soldier quailed 

When wounded comrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 


And on, still on our column kept, 

Through walls of flame, its withering way ; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 

The slippery streets of Monterey. _ 


The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past, 
And, braving full their murderous blast, 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 


Our banners on those turrets wave, 
And there our evening bugles play ; 
Where orange boughs above their grave, 
Keep green the memory of the brave 

Who fought and fell at Monterey. 


We are not inany, — we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day ; 
But who of us has not confessed 
He'd rather share their warrior rest 
Than not have been at Monterey ? 
CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


—@e— 


IN STATE. 


I 


O KrxEper of the Sacred Key, 
And the Great Seal of Destiny, 
Whose eye is the blue canopy, 
Look down upon the warring world, and tell us 
what the end will be. 


¢ 
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**Lo, through the wintry atmosphere, 
On the white bosom of the sphere, 
A cluster of five lakes appear ; 
And all the land looks like a couch, or warrior’s 
shield, or sheeted bier. 


“And on that vast and hollow field, 
With both lips closed and both eyes sealed, 
A mighty Figure is revealed, — 
Stretched at full length, and stiff and stark, as 
in the hollow of a shield. 


‘‘The winds have tied the drifted snow 
Around the face and chin ; and lo, 
The sceptred Giants come and go, 
And shake their shadowy crowns and say: ‘ We 
always feared it would be so !’ 


‘«She came of an heroic race : 
A giant’s strength, a maiden’s grace, 
Like two in one seem to embrace, 
And match, and blend, and thorough-blend, in 
her colossal form and face. 


‘* Where can her dazzling falchion be ? 
One hand is fallen in the sea ; 
The Gulf Stream drifts it far and free ; 
And in that hand her shining brand gleams from 
the depths resplendently. 


“* And by the other, in its rest, 
The starry banner of the West 
Is clasped forever to her breast ; 
And of her silver helmet, lo, a soaring eagle is 
the crest. 


** And on her brow, a softened light, 
As of a star concealed from sight 
By some thin veil of fleecy white, 
Or of the rising moon behind the raining vapors 
of the night. 


“The Sisterhood that was so sweet, 
The Starry System sphered complete, 
Which the mazed Orient used to greet, 
The Four-and-Thirty fallen Stars glimmer and 
glitter at her feet. 


‘* And over her, — and over all, 
For panoply and coronal, — 
The mighty Immemorial, 
And everlasting Canopy and Starry Arch and 
Shield of All. 


II. 


‘Three cold, bright moons have marched and 
wheeled ; 
And the white cerement that revealed 
A Figure stretched upon a Shield, 
Is turned to verdure ; and the Land is now one 
mighty Battle-field, 
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*« And lo, the children which she bred, 
And more than all else cherished, 
To make them true in heart and head, 
Stand face to face, as mortal foes, with their 
swords erossed above the dead. 


“Each hath a mighty stroke and stride : 
One true, — the more that he is tried ; 
The other dark and evil-eyed ; — 
And by the hand of one of them, his own dear 
mother surely died ! 


“A stealthy step, a gleam of hell, — 
It is the simple truth to tell, — 
The Son stabbed and the Mother fell : 
And so she lies, all mute and pale, and pure and 
irreproachable ! 


“‘ And then the battle-trumpet blew ; 
And the true brother sprang and drew 
His blade to smite the traitor through ; 
And so they clashed above the bier, and the 
Night sweated bloody dew. 


** And all their children, far and wide, 
That are so greatly multiplied, 
Rise up in frenzy and divide ; 
And choosing, each whom he will serve, un- 
sheathe the sword and take their side. 


«¢ And in the low sun’s bloodshot rays, 
Portentous of the coming days, 
The Two great Oceans blush and blaze, 
With the emergent continent between them, 
wrapt in crimson haze. 


** Now whichsoever stand or fall, 
As God is great, and man is small, 
The Truth shall triumph over all : 
Forever and forevermore, the Truth shall triumph 
over all! 


III. 


“T see the champion sword-strokes flash ; 
I see them fall and hear them clash ; 
I hear the murderous engines crash ; 
I see a brother stoop to loose a foeman-brother’s 
bloody sash. 


**T see the torn and mangled corse, 
The dead and dying heaped in scores, 
The headless rider by his horse, 
The wounded captive bayoneted through and 
through without remorse. 


‘**] hear the dying sufferer ery, 
With his crushed face turned to the sky, 
I see him crawl] in agony 
To the foul pool, and bow his head into 
bloody slime, and die. 


“*T see the assassin crouch and fire, 
I see his victim fall, — expire ; 
I see the murderer creeping nigher 
To strip the dead. He turns the head, — the 
face! The son beholds his sire ! 


I hear the curses and the thanks ; 
I see the mad charge on the flanks, 
The rents, the gaps, the broken ranks, 
The vanquished squadrons driven headlong down 
the river’s bridgeless banks. 


“*T see the death-gripe on the plain, 
The grappling monsters on the main, 
The tens of thousands that are slain, 
And all the speechless suffering and agony of 
heart and brain. 


“*T see the dark and bloody spots, 
The crowded:rooms and crowded cots, 
The bleaching bones, the battle blots, — 
And writ on many a nameless grave, a legend of 
forget-me-nots. 


“‘T see the gorged prison-den, 
The dead line and the pent-up pen, 
The thousands quartered in the fen, 
The living-deaths of skin and bone that were the 
goodly shapes of men. 


“And still the bloody Dew must fall! 
And His great Darkness with the Pall 
Of His dread Judgment cover all, 
Till the Dead Nation rise Transformed by Truth 
to triumph over all!” 


**And Last — and Last I see — The Deed.” 
Thus saith the Keeper of the Key, 
And the Great Seal of Destiny, 
Whose eye is the blue canopy, 
And leaves the Pall of His great Darkness over 
all the Land and Sea. 
FORCEYTHE WILLSON, 
as 


THE PICKET-GUARD. 


‘ALL quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 
«* Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat, to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

‘Tis nothing : a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle ; 

Not an officer lost, — only one of the men, 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle.”’ 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming ; 


Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming, 
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A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest leaves softly is creeping ; 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 

Keep guard, — for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
And he thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 

His musket falls slack ; his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep, 
For their mother, — may Heaven defend her ! 


The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped upto his lips, —when low, murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken ; 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers, his gun closer up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree, — 
The footstep is lagging and weary ; 
Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of 
light, 
Toward the shades of the forest so dreary. 
Hark ! was it the night-wind that rustled the 
leaves ? 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 
It looked like a rifle: ‘‘ Ha! Mary, good-by !”’ 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, — 
No sound save the rush of the river ; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead, — 
The picket ’s off duty forever. 


ETHELIN ELIOT BEERS 


—¢-— 


CIVIL WAR. 


‘‘ RIFLEMAN, shoot me a fancy shot 

Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette ; 
Ring me a ball in the glittering spot 

That shines on his breast like an amulet !” 


“ Ah, captain! here goes for a fine-drawn bead, 
There ’s music around when my barrels in 
tune!” 
Crack ! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
And dead from his horse fell the ringing dragoon. 


“Now, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and 
snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handsel first 
blood ; 
A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud!” 


“O captain ! I staggered, and sunk on my track, 

When | gazed on the face of that fallen vidette, 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back, 

That my heart rose upon me, and masters me 
yet. 


“But I snatched off the trinket, — this locket 
of gold ; 
An inch from the centre my lead broke its way, 
Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold, 
Of a beautiful lady in bridal array.” 


‘*Ha! ritleman, fling me the locket ! —'t is she, 
My brother’s young bride, and the fallen dra- 
goon 
Was her husband — Hush! soldier, twas Heav- 
en’s decree, 
We must bury him there, by the light of the 
moon ! 


“But, hark ! the far bugles their warnings unite ; 
War is a virtue, — weakness a sin ; 
There ’sa lurking and loping around us to-night ; 
Load again, rifleman, keep your hand in!” 
CHARLES DAWSON SHANLY. 


——_¢— 


THE BRIER-WOOD PIPE. 


Ha! bully for me again, when my turn for 
picket is over, 

And now for a smoke as I lie, with the moon- 
light, out in the clover. 


My pipe, it’s only a knot from the root of a 
brier-wood tree, 

But it turns my heart to the Northward — Harry 
gave it to me. 


And I’m but a rough at best, bred up to the 
row and the riot ; 

But a softness comes over my heart, when all 
are asleep and quiet. 


For, many a time, in the night, strange things 
appear to my eye, 

As the breath from my brier-wood pipe curls up 
between me and the sky. 


Last night a beautiful spirit arose with the 
wisping smoke ; 

O, I shook, but my heart felt good, as it spread 
out its hands and spoke ; 


Saying, ‘‘I-am the soul of the brier.; we grew 
at the root of a tree 

Where lovers would come in the twilight, two 
ever, for company 
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“* Where lovers would come in the morning — 
ever but two, together ; 

When the flowers were full in their blow ; the 
birds, in their song and feather. 


‘“* Where lovers would come in the noontide, 
loitering — never but two, 

Looking in each other’s eyes, like pigeons that 
kiss and coo. 


“And O, the honeyed words that came when 
the lips were parted, 

And the passion that glowed in the eyes, and the 
lightning looks that darted ! 


**Enough : Love dwells in the pipe — so ever it 
glows with fire ! 

Iam the soul of the bush, and the spirits call 
me Sweet Brier.” 


That’s what the brier-wood said, as nigh as my 
tongue can tell, 

And the words went straight to my heart, like 
the stroke of the fire-bell. 


To-night I lie in the clover, watching the blos- 
somy smoke ; 

I’m glad the boys are asleep, for I ain’t in the 
humor to joke. 


I lie in the hefty clover: up between me and 
the moon 

The smoke of my pipe arises: my heart will be 
quiet, soon. 


My thoughts are back in the city, I’m every- 
thing I’ve been ; 

I hear the bell from the tower, I run with the 
swift machine, 


I see the red shirts crowding around the engine- 
house door, 

The foreman’s hail through the trumpet comes 
with a hollow roar. 


The reel in the Bowery dance-house, the row in 
the beer-saloon, 

Where I put in my licks at Big Paul, come be- 
tween me and the moon. 


I hear the drum and the bugle, the tramp of the 
cow-skin boots, 

We are marching on our muscle, the Fire-Zouave 
recruits ! 


O, but 


White handkerchiefs wave before me 
the sight is pretty 

On the white marble steps, as we march through 
the heart of the city, 


Bright eyes and clasping arms, and lips thai 
bade us good hap ; 

And the splendid lady who gave me the havelock 
for my cap. 


O, up from my pipe-cloud rises, there between 
me and the moon, 

A beautiful white-robed lady ; my heart will be 
quiet, soon. 


The lovely golden-haired lady ever in dreams I 
see, 

Who gave me the snow-white havelock — but 
what does she care for me ? 


Look at my grimy features ; mountains between 
us stand : 

I with my sledge-hammer knuckles, she with 
her jewelled hand ! 


What care [?— the day that ’s dawning may see 
me, when all is over, 

With the red stream of my life-blood staining 
the hefty clover. 


Hark! the reveille sounding out on the morning 
air ; 

Devils are we for the battle — 
angels there ? 


Will there be 


Kiss me again, Sweet Brier, the touch of your 
lip to mine 
Brings back the white-robed lady with hair like 


the golden wine ! 
CHARLES DAWSON SHANLY. 


———— 


WOUNDED TO DEATH. 


STEADY, boys, steady ! 

Keep your arms ready, 
God only knows whom we may meet here. 

Don’t let me be taken ; 

Id rather awaken, 
To-morrow, in — no matter where, 
Than lie in that foul prison-hole — over there. 

Step slowly ! 
Speak lowly ! 
These rocks may have life. 
Lay me down in this hollow ; 

We are out of the strife. 
By heavens ! the foemen may track me in blood, 
For this hole in my breast is outpouring a flood. 
No! no surgeon forme ; he can give me no aid ; 
The surgeon I want is pickaxe and spade. 
What, Morris, a tear? Why, shame on ye, man ! 
I thought you a hero ; but since you began 
To whimper and cry like a girl in her teens, _ 
By George! I don’t know what the devil it means ! 
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Well! well! 1 wm rough ; ’t is a very rough school, 

This life of a trooper, — but yet I’m no fool ! 

I know a brave man, and a friend from a foe ; 

And, boys, that you love me I certainly know ; 
But was n't it grand 

When they came down the hill over sloughing 


and sand ! 
But we stood — did we not ?— like immovable 
rock, 


Unheeding their balls and repelling their shock. 
Did you mind the loud ery 
When, as turning to fly, 

Our men sprang upon them, determined to die? 
O, was n’t it grand ! 


God help the poor wretches that fell in that fight ; 
No time was there given for prayer or for flight ; 
They fell by the score, in the crash, hand to hand, 
And they mingled their blood with the sloughing 


and sand. 
Huzza ! 
Great Heavens! this bullet-hole gapes like a 
grave ; 


A curse on the aim of the traitorous knayve ! 
Is there never a one of ye knows how to pray, 
Or speak for a man as his life ebbs away ? 


Pray ! 
Pray ! 

Our Father! our Father!... why don’t ye pro- 

ceed ? 
Can’t you see I am dying? Great God, how I 

bleed ! 
Ebbing away ! 

Ebbing away ! 


The light of the day 
Is turning to gray. 
Pray ! 
Pray ! 
Our Father in Heaven, — boys, tell me the rest, 
While i stanch the hot blood from this hole in 
my breast. 
There ’s something about the forgiveness of sin — 
Put that in! put that in !— and then 
I ll follow your words and say an amen. 


Here, Morris, old fellow, get hold of my hand ; 

And, Wilson, my comrade — O, was n’t it grand 

When they came down the hill like a thunder- 
charged cloud ! 

Where ’s Wilson, my comrade ? — 
down your head ; 

Can't you say a short prayer for the dying and 
dead ! 


Here, stoop 


“Christ God, who died for sinners all, 
Hear thou this suppliant wanderer’s cry ; 

Let not e’en this poor sparrow fall 
Unheeded by thy gracious eye. 


“Throw wide thy gates to let him in, 
And take him, pleading, to thine arms ; 
Forgive, O Lord ! bis life-long sin, 
And quiet all his fierce alarms.” 


God bless you, my comrade, for saying that 
hymn ; 

It is light to my path when my eye has grown 
dim. 

I am dying — bend down till I touch you once 
more — 

Don’t forget me, old fellow, — God prosper this 
war ! 

Confusion to traitors !— keep hold of my hand — 


And float the oLD FLAG o’er a prosperous land ! 
JOHN W. WATSON, 


LEFT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


WHAT, was it a dream ? am I all alone 
In the dreary night and the drizzling rain ? 
Hist !—ah, it was only the river’s moan ; 
They have left me behind with the mangled 
slain. 


Yes, now I remember it all too well ! 

We met, from the battling ranks apart ; 
Together our weapons flashed and fell, 

And mine was sheathed in his quivering heart, 


In the cypress gloom, where the deed was done, 
It was all too dark to see his face ; 

But I heard his death-groans, one by one, 
And he holds me still in a cold embrace. 


He spoke but once, and I could not hear 
The words he said, for the cannon’s roar ; 
But my heart grew cold with a deadly fear, — 
O God! I had heard that voice before ! 


Had heard it before at our mother’s knee, 
When we lisped the words of our evening 
prayer ! 
My brother! would I had died for thee, — 
This burden is more than my soul can bear ! 


I pressed my lips to his death-cold cheek, 
And begged him to show me, by word or sign, 
That he knew and forgave me: he could not 
speak, 
But he nestled his poor cold face to mine. 


The blood flowed fast from my wounded side, 
And then for a while I forgot my pain, 
And over the lakelet we seemed to glide 
In our little boat, two boys again. 
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And then, in my dream, we stood alone 
On a forest path where the shadows fell ; 
And I heard again the tremulous tone, 
And the tender words of his last farewell. 


But that parting was years, long years ago, 
He wandered away to a foreign land ; 

And our dear old mother will never know 
That he died to-night by his brother’s hand. 


The soldiers who buried the dead away 
Disturbed not the clasp of that last embrace, 

But laid them to sleep till the judgment-day, 
Heart folded to heart, and face to face. 


SARAH T. BOLTON. 


jan 


THE DRUMMER-BOY’S BURIAL. 


Aut day long the storm of battle through the 
startled valley swept ; 

All night long the stars in heaven o’er the slain 
sad vigils kept. 


O, the ghastly upturned faces gleaming whitely 
through the night ! 

O, the heaps of mangled corses in that dim sepul- 
chral light ! 


One by one the pale stars faded, and at length 
the morning broke ; 

But not one of all the sleepers on that field of 
death awoke. 


Slowly passed the golden hours of that long 
bright summer day, 

And upon that field of carnage still the dead 
unburied lay. 


Lay there stark and cold, but pleading with a 
dumb, unceasing prayer, 

For a little dust to hide them from the staring 
sun and air. 


But the foeman held possession of that hard-won 
battle-plain, 

In unholy wrath denying even burial to our 
slain. 


Once again the night dropped round them, — 
night so holy and so calm 

That the moonbeams hushed the spirit, like the 
sound of prayer or psalm. 


On a couch of trampled grasses, just apart from 
all the rest, 

Lay a fair young boy, with small hands meekly 
folded on his breast. 


Death had touched him vey. gently, and he lay 
as if in sleep > 

Even his mother scarce had shuddered at that 
slumber calin and deep. 


For a smile of wondrous sweetness lent a radi- 
ance to the face, 

And the hand of cunning sculptor could have 
added naught of grace 


To the marble limbs so perfect in their passion- 
less repose, 

Robbed of all save matchless purity by hard, 
nnpitying foes. 


And the broken drum beside him all his life’s 
short story told : 

How he did his duty bravely till the Bee tide 
o’er him rolled. 


Midnight came with ebon garments and a diadem 
of stars, 

While right upward in the zenith hung the fiery — 
planet Mars. 


Hark ! a sound of stealthy footsteps and of voices 
whispering low, 

Was it nothing but the young leaves, or the 
brooklet’s murmuring flow ? 


Clinging closely to each other, striving never to 
look round 

As they passed with silent shudder the pale 
corses on the ground, 


Came two little maidens, — sisters, — with a 
light and hasty tread, 

And a look upon their faces, half of sorrow, half 
of dread. 


And they did not pause nor falter till, with 
throbbing hearts, they stood 

Where the drummer-boy was lying in that par- 
tial solitude. 


They had brought some simple garments from 
their wardrobe’s seanty store, 

And two heavy iron shovels in their slender 
hands they bore. 


Then they quickly knelt beside him, crushing 
back the pitying tears, 

For they had no time for weeping, nor for any 
girlish fears. 


And they robed the icy body, while no glow of 
maiden shame 

Changed the pallor of their foreheads to a flush 
of lambent Hame, 
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For their saintly hearts yearned o’er it in that 
hour of sorest need, 

And they felt that Death was holy, and it sanc- 
tified the deed. 


But they smiled and kissed each other when 
their new strange task was o’er, 

And the form that lay before them its unwonted 
garments wore. 


Then with slow and weary labor a small grave 
they hollowed out, 

And they lined it with the withered grass and 
leaves that lay about. 


But the day was slowly breaking ere their holy 
work was done, 

And in crimson pomp the morning heralded 
again the sun. 


Gently then those little maidens—they were 
children of our foes — 

Laid the body of our drummer-boy to undis- 
turbed repose. 


ANONYMOUS. 


—o— 


BEFORE SEDAN. 
“ The dead hand clasped a letter.” — Special Correspondent. 


Hees in this leafy place, 
Quiet he lies, 

Cold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies ; 

*T is but another dead ; — 

All you can say is said. 


Carry his body hence, — 
Kings must have slaves ; 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves. 

So this man’s eye is dim ; — 

Throw the earth over him. 


What was the white you touched, 
There at his side ? 

Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died ; 

Message or wish, may be :— 

Smooth out the folds and see. 


Hardly the worst of us 

Here could have smiled ! — 
Only the tremulous 

Words of a child :— 
Prattle, that had for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 


Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 

His — her dead father’s — kins, 
Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet. 

That is all. ‘‘ Marguerite.” 


Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain ! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain ! 
If the grief died !— But no: — 
Death will not have it so. 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 


THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 


Our bugles sang truce, — for the night-cloud had 
lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the 
sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
powered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the 
slain ; 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 
*T was autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me 
back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
in life’s morning march, when my bosom was 
young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn- 
reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends neyer 
to part ; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of 
heart. 


“Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and 
worn ;” 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; — 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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WHERE ARE THE MEN? 


WHERE are the men who went forth in the 
morning, 
Hope brightly beaming in every face ? 
Fearing no danger, — the Saxon foe scorning, — 
Little thought they of defeat or disgrace ! 
Fallen is their chieftain — his glory departed — 
Fallen are the heroes who fought by his side ! 
Fatherless children now weep, broken-hearted, 
Mournfully wandering by Rhuddlan’s dark 
tide ! 


Small was the band that escaped from the 
slaughter, 

Flying for life as the tide ’gan to flow ; 

Hast thou no pity, thou dark rolling water ? 
More cruel still than the merciless foe ! 

Death is behind them, and death is before them ; 
Faster and faster rolls on the dark wave ; 

One wailing cry — and the sea closes o’er them ; 
Silent and deep is their watery grave. 


From the Welsh of TALHAIARN. Trans- 
lation of THOMAS OLIPHANT. 


—_@—_ 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air, 

And take possession of my father’s chair ! 

Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 

Appeared the rough initials of my name, 

Cut forty years before! The same old clock 

Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 

T never can forget. A short breeze sprung, 

And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue, 

Caught the old dangling almanacs behind, | 

And up they flew like banners in the wind ; 

Then gently, singly, down, down, down they 
went, 

And told of twenty years that I had spent 

Far from my native land. That instant came 

A robin on the threshold; though so tame, 

At first he looked distrustful, almost shy, 

And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye, 

And seemed to say, —past friendship to renew, — 

“Ah ha! old worn-out soldier, is it you?” 

While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still, 

On beds of moss that spread the window-sill, 

I deemed no moss my eyes had ever seen 

Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green, 

And guessed some infant hand had placed it 
there, 

And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 

Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose ; 

My heart eit everything but caim repose ; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 

But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 


Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 

And thought upon the past with shame and pain ; 

I raved at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory’s quagmire, where the brave are lost. 

On carnage, fire, and plunder long I mused, 

And cursed the murdering weapons | had used. 
Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard, 

One bespoke age, and one a child’s appeared. 

In stepped my father with convulsive start, 

And in an instant clasped me to his heart. 

Close by him stood a little blue-eyed maid ; 

And stooping to the child, the old man said, 

“*Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again ; 

This is your Uncle Charles, come home from 

Spain.” 

The child approached, and with her fingers light 

Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. 

But why thus spin my tale, — thus tedious be ? 

Happy old soldier! what’s the world to me? 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


—o— 


SOLDIER, REST! THY WARFARE O'ER. 


FROM ‘' THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO 3. 


So.prer, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armor’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here ; 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 


Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumberous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For, at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 


Our ef the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane ; 

One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow bars again. 


Under the willows, and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace ; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed the sunny face. 


Only a boy ! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go ; 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp, 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun 

And stealthily followed the foot-path damp, 


Across the clover and through the wheat 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 

Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom ; 

And now, when the cows came back at night, 
The feeble father drove them home. 


For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain ; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 


The summer day grew cool and late, 

He went for the cows when the work was done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 

He saw them coming one by one, — 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind ; 

Cropping the buttercups out of the grass, — 
But who was it following close behind ? 


Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue ; 

Ana worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead unto life again ; 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 


The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes ; 
Forthe heart must speak when the lips are dumb; 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they followed the cattle home. 
KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 


cae 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER.* 


CLosE his eyes ; his work is done ! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man or kiss of woman ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay kim low! 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 
Let him sleep in solemn night, 
Sleep forever and forever. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low ! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley ! 
What to him are all our wars ? — 
What but death-bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
Tn the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low ! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye ; 
Trust him to the hand that made hin. 
Mortal love weeps idly by ; 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he ? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low ! 


GEORGE HENRY BOKER. 


—e—. 


SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


FROM “SOUTH SONGS.” 


Ixro a ward of the whitewashed walls 
Where the dead and the dying lay — 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and halls -- 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 


* Major-General Philip Kearney, U.S V., killed at Chantilly 
Va., Sept, 1, 1862, 
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Somebody’s darling ! so young and so brave, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face —- 

Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave — 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 


Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from the beautiful blue-veined face 
Brush every wandering, silken thread ; 

Cross his hands as a sign of grace — 
Somebody’s darling is still and dead ! 


Kiss him once for Somebody’s sake ; 
Murmur a prayer, soft and low ; 
One bright curl from the cluster take — 
They were Somebody’s pride, you know. 
Somebody’s hand hath rested there ; 
Was it a mother’s, soft and white ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in those waves of light ? 


God knows best. He was Somebody’s love ? 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him here ; 
Somebody wafted his name above, 
Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand ; 
Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay : 
Somebody clung to his parting hand — 


Somebody ’s watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart : 
There he lies — with the blue eyes dim, 
And smiling, child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear, 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head, 
** Somebody's darling lies buried here!” 
ANONYMOUS, 


—_@— 


SENTINEL SONGS. 


WHEN falls the soldier brave 
Dead — at the feet of wrong, — 
The poet sings, and guards his grave 
With sentinels of song. 


Songs, march | he gives command, 
Keep faithful watch and true ; 

The living and dead of the Conquered Land 
Have now no guards save you. 


Grave Ballads ! mark ye well ! 
Thrice holy is your trust ! 

Go! halt! by the fields where warriors fell, 
Rest arms! and guard their dust. 


List, Songs ! your watch is long ! 
The soldiers’ guard was brief, _ 
Whilst right is right, and’ wrong is wrong, 
Ye may not seek relief. 


Go ! wearing the gray of grief ! 
Go ! watch o’er the Dead in Gray ! 

Go guard the private and guard the chief, 
And sentinel their clay ! 


And the songs, in stately rhyme, 
And with softly sounding tread, 

Go forth, to watch for a time —a time, 
Where sleep the Deathless Dead. 


And the songs, like funeral dirge, 
In music soft and low, 

Sing round the graves, — whilst hot tears surge 
From hearts that are homes of woe. 


What though no sculptured shaft 
Immortalize each brave ¢ 

What though no monument epitaphed 
Be built above each grave ? 


When marble wears away, 
And monuments are dust, -— 

The songs that guard our soldiers’ clay 
Will still fulfil their trust. 


With lifted head, and steady tread, 
Like stars that guard the skies, 
Go watch each bed, where rest the dead, 
Brave Songs ! with sleepless eyes. 
ABRAM J. RYAN. 


— 


ODE. 


(Sung on the occasion of decorating the graves of the Confederate 
dead, at Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, S. C.} 


SLEEP sweetly in your humble graves, — 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause ! 

Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause, 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone ! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes ! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Than when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this hay. 
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Stoop, angels, hither from the skies ! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned ! 
HENRY TIMROD. 
— oe 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


[The women of Columbus, Mississippi, strewed flowers alike on 


the graves of the Confederate and the National soldiers. | 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of <lefeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe, — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
"Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won ; — 


Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Under the blossoms, the Blue ; ~ 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-ery sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
FRANCIS MILES FINCH. 


— i 


PEACE. 


O LAND, of every land the best, — 
O Land, whose glory shall increase , 
Now in your whitest raiment drest 
For the great festival of peace : 


Take from your flag its fold of gloom, 
And let it float undimmed above, 

Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colors that we love. 


On mountain high, in valley low, 
Set Freedom’s living fires to burn ; 

Until the midnight sky shall show 
A redder glory than the morn. 


Welcome, with shouts of joy and pride, 
Your veterans from the war-path’s track : 

You gave your boys, untrained, untried ; 
You bring them men and heroes back ! 


And shed no tear, though think you must 
With sorrow of the martyred band ; 

Not even for him whose hallowed dust 
Has made our prairies holy land. 


Though by the places where they fell, 
The places that are sacred ground, 
Death, like a sullen sentinel, 
Paces his everlasting round. 


Yet when they set their country free, 
And gave her traitors fitting doom, 

They left their last great enemy, 
Baffled, beside an empty tomb. 


Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers ; 
They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours. 


PHCORRE CARY 
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PEACE. 


ODE TO PEACE. 


DavcuTeR of God! that sitt’st on high 

Amid the dances of the sky, 

And guidest with thy gentle sway 

The planets on their tuneful way ; 
Swect Peace! shall ne’er again 

The smile of thy most holy face, 


_ From thine ethereal dwelling-place, 


Rejoice the wretched, weary race 
Of discord- breathing men ? 
Too long, O gladness-giving Queen ! 
Thy tarrying in heaven has been ; 
Too long o’er this fair blooming world 
The flag of blood has been unfurled, 
Polluting God's pure day ; 
Whilst, as each maddening people reels, 
War onward drives his seythed wheels, 
And at his horses’ bloody heels 
Shriek Murder and Dismay. 


Oft have I wept to hear the cry 
Of widow wailing bitterly ; 
To see the parent’s silent tear 
For children fallen beneath the spear ; 
And I have felt so sore 
The sense of human guilt and woe, 
That I, in Virtue’s passioned glow, 
Have cursed (my soul was wounded so) 
The shape of man I bore ! 
Then come from thy serene abode, 
Thou gladness-giving child of God! 
And cease the world’s ensanguined strife, 
And reconcile my soul to life ; 
For much I long to see, 
Ere I shall to the grave descend, 
Thy hand its blessed branch extend, 
And to the world’s remotest end 
Wave Love and Harmony ! 
WILLIAM TENNANT, 


—_@— 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


YNceE this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave, — 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still ; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 

Men start not at the battle-ery, — 
O, be it never heard again ! 


Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare ! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year ; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot ; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown, — yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 


For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, — 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here ! 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 
Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


—_e—_ 
NOT 


ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


“ To fall on the battle-field fighting for my dear country, — that 


would not be hard." — The Netg hbors. 


O no, no, — let me lie 
Not on a field of battle when I die! 
Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head ; 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn. The Sunset Gun. 


AT GIBRALTAR. 


I. 


| ENGLAND, I stand on thy imperial ground 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 
I feel within my blood old battles flow,— 
The blood whose ancient founts are in thee found 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
While Islam presses; well its peoples know 
Thy heights that watch them wandering below: 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound. 


I turn and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 
England! ’tis sweet to be so much thy son! 

J feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 
Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 

Gibraltar wakened; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa. 


II. 


Thou art the rock of empire set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that God has buiit; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt, 

While run thy armies true with his decrees; 

Law, justice, liberty,— great gifts are these. 

‘Watch that they spread where English blood is spilt, 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country’s guilt 
The soldier’s life-stream flow, and Heaven displease! 


Two swords there are: one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war; and, battle-storied, one 

Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 
American I am; would wars were done! 

Now westward, look, my country bids good night,— 
Peace to the world, from ports without a gun! 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 


Drawn by Edwin Forbes. 


AN OLD BATTLE-FIELD. 


THE softest whisperings of the scented South, 
And rust and roses in the cannon’s mouth; 


And, where the thunders of the fight were born, 
The wind’s sweet tenor in the standing corn; 


With song of larks, low-lingering in the loam; 
And blue skies bending over love and home. 


But still the thought: Somewhere,—upon the hills, 
Or where the vales ring with the whip-poor-wills, 


Sad wistful eyes and broken hearts that beat 
For the loved sound of unreturning feet, 


And, when the oaks their leafy banners wave, 
Dream of the battle and an unmarked grave! 


FRANK L. STANTON 


PEACK. 


Nor let the reeking knife, 

That I have drawn against a brother's life, 
Be in my hand when Death 
Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron's heels, 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight ! 


I know that beauty’s eye 

Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 

And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance ; 
I know that bards have sung, 

And people shouted till the welkin rung, 
In honor of the brave 

Who on the battle-field have found a grave ; 
I know that o'er their bones 

Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 
Some of those piles I’ve seen : 

The one at Lexington upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 

And to my country’s independence led ; 
And others, on our shore, 

The ‘‘ Battle Monument ” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker's Hill. 

Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still ; 
Thy ‘‘tomb,’” Themistocles, 

That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 

That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound of zarth, Patroclus, robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over as they stroll, 
Watched by some turbaned boy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 
Such honors grace the bed, 

I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout ; 
But as his eye grows dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him ? 
What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drumst No, tet ime die 

Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 


My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leave 
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The world when round my bed 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits, — spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 


By labors, cares, and counsels for their good. 
JOHN PIERPONT. 


—e— 


MY AUTUMN WALK. 


On woodlands ruddy with autumn 
The amber sunshine lies ; 

I look on the beauty round me, 
And tears come into my eyes. 


For the wind that sweeps the meadows 
Blows out of the far Southwest, 

Where our gallant men are fighting, 
And the gallant dead are at rest. 


The golden-rod is leaning, 
And the purple aster waves 

In a breeze from the land of battles, 
A breath from the land of graves. 


Full fast the leaves are dropping 
Before that wandering breath ; 

As fast, on the field of battle, 
Our brethren fall in death. 


Beautiful over my pathway 
The forest spoils are shed ; 

They are spotting the grassy hillocks 
With purple and gold and red. 


Beautiful is the death-sleep 
Of those who bravely fight 
In their country’s holy quarrel, 
And perish for the Right. 


But who shall comfort the living, 
The light of whose homes is gone : 

The bride that, early widowed, 
Lives broken-hearted on ; 


The matron whose sons are lying 
In graves on a distant shore ; 

The maiden, whose promised husband 
Comes back from the war no more ? 


I look on the peaceful dwellings 
Whose windows glimmer in sight, 

With croft and garden and orchard 
That bask in the mellow light ; 
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And J know that, when our couriers 
With news of victory come, 

They will bring a bitter message 
Of hopeless grief to some. 


Again I turn to the woodlands, 
And I shudder as I see 

The mock-grape's * blood-red banner 
Hung out on the cedar-tree ; 


And I think of days of slaughter, 
And the night-sky red with flames, 

On the Chattahoochee’s meadows, 
And the wasted banks of the James. 


O for the fresh spring-season, 

When the groves are in their prime, 
And far away in the future 

Is the frosty autumn-time ! 


O for that better season, 
When the pride of the foe shall yield, 
And the hosts of God and Freedom 
March back from the well-won field ; 


And the matron shall clasp her first-born 
With tears of joy and pride ; 

And the scarred and war-worn lover 
Shall claim his promised bride ! 


The leaves are swept from the branches ; 
But the living buds are there, 
With folded flower and foliage, 


To sprout in a kinder air. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


—e—— 


BARCLAY OF URY. 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 

By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the laird of Ury ; 

Close behind him, close beside, 

Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken chur, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet with calm and stately mien 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 


creeper, 


And to all he saw and heard 
. as . 
Answering not-with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward : 
Quoth the foremost, ‘‘ Ride him down ! 
Push him! prick him ! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward !” 


But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud : 
“ Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!” 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle-tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly ; 


Who, with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud : ‘‘ God save us ! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle-deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus ?” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord ; 
“Put it up, I pray thee. 
Passive to his holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me. 


“* Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 


““Woe’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity ; 

“Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city ! 


‘Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst, we ’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers !” 


“* Marvel not, mine ancient friend, — 

Like beginning, like the end !” 
Quoth the laird of Ury ; 

“Ts the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 


‘Give me joy that in his name 

I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer ; 

While for thein he suffered long, 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 


‘Happier I, with loss of all, — 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, — 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Riding out from Aberdeen 
With bared heads to meet me ; 


“When each goodwife, o’er and o’er, 

Blessed me as I passed her door ; 
And the snooded daughter, 

Through her casement glancing down, 

Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 


“Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friends’ falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving ; 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords 
Warm and fresh and living. 


“Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking !” 


So the laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen ! 


Not in vain, confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial ! 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern, 
Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, — that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
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After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the future borrow, — 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow ! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


oo 


TUBAL CAIN. 


Op Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung : 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and the spear. 

And he sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and the sword ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord.” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew ! 

Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true ! ” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said : ‘‘ Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man !” 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low, 
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But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork !” 
And the red sparks lit the air ; 
‘*Not alone for the blade was the bright steel 
made,” — 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 
And sang: “‘ Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 
Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the plough, 
We ’ll not forget the sword!” 


CHARLES MACKAY, 


Sf 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


[The battle of Blenheim in Bavaria was fought Aug. 13, 1704, | 


between the troops of the English and Austrians on one side, under 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the French and 


Bavarians on the other side, led by Marshal Tallart and the Elec- | 


tor of Bavaria. The latter party was defeated, and the schemes of 
Louis XIV. of France were materially checked thereby.] 


Ir was a summer evening, — 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And, with a natural sigh, — 
“Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
‘“Who fell in the great victory. 


‘‘T find them in the garden, 
For there’s many hereabout ; 
And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“‘ Were slain in the great victory.” 
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‘* Now tell us what ’t was all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes, — 

“* Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.” 


‘“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said,” quoth he, 
““That ’t was a famous victory. 


‘* My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wifé and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother there, 
And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, — 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


‘Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 
“Why, ’t was a very wicked thing 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
“Nay, nay, my little girl!” quoth he, 
“Tt was a famous victory. 
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“* And everybody praised the duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; 
“‘ But ’twas a famous victory.” 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


—_@— 


THE KNIGHT'S TOMB. 


When: is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn ? 

Where may the grave of that good man be ? — 

By the side of a spring, on the breast of Hel- 
vellyn, 

Under the twigs of a young birch-tree ! 
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The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, | O, the sight entrancing, 

And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, When morning’s beam is glancing 

And whistled and roared in the winter alone, O’er files arrayed 

Is gone, —and the birch in its stead is grown. — With helm and blade, 

The knight’s bones are dust, And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 

And his good sword rust ; — When hearts are all high beating, 

His soul is with the saints, I trust. And the trumpet’s voice repeating 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. That song, whose breath 


May lead to death, 

But never to retreating. 

O, the sight entrancing, 

When morning's beam is glancing 
O’er files arrayed 


FRAGMENTS. With helm and blade, 
And plumes, in the gay wind dancing. 
WARFARE. O, the sight entrancing: T: MOORE. 


In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 
The Task: Winter Morning Walk. COWPER, 


The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. 

Othello, Acti. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, —— 


Cry ‘‘ Havock !” and let slip the dogs of war. Tur True Soupier. 


Fulins Cesar, Act iii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. | Unbounded courage and compassion joined, 
: F Tempering each other in the victor’s mind, 
My sentence is for open war ; of wiles Alternately proclaim him good and great, 
More unexpert I boast not : them let those And make the hero and the man complete. 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 


Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON. 


And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 


A weak invention of the enemy. ema pti 
e Campaign. SON, 


Richard Ill., Act. v. Sc. 3. COLLEY CIBBER. 


All delays are dangerous in war. So restless Cromwell could not cease 
Tyrannic Love, Acti. Sci. prypen, | 1n the inglorious arts of peace. 

But through adventurous war 

Urged his active star. 


DANGERS OF PEACE. A Horatian Ode: Upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland. 
A. MARVELL. 


” 


Leng peace, I find, 


But nurses dangerous humors up to strength, Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
License and wanton rage, which war alone On Wav’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Can purge away. Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
Mustapha. D. MALLET. For the gret prize o’ death in battle ? 
The Biglow Papers, Second Sertes, No. x. J. R- LOWELL. 


They sit them down just where they were before, 

Till for new scenes of woe peace shall their force Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
restore. ; And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Be ete, CON © J. THOMSON: | Murng his necessity to glorious gain. 

War its thousands slays, Peace its ten thousands. In face of these doth Se eee Cae 

Death BePORTEUS! Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives. 


PLEASURES OF WAR. 


O War! thou hast thy fierce delight, But who, if he be called upon to face 
Thy gleams of joy intensely bright ! Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Such gleams as from thy polished shield Great issues, good or bad for humankind, 


Fly dazzling o’er the battle-field ! Is happy as a Lover; and attired 
a pices scorr. | With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 
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And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward persevering to the last 

From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

Aud while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause. 
Caaracter of the Happy Warrior. WORDSWORTH. 


CHALLENGE AND DEFIANCE. 


Under which king, Bezonian ? speak, or die. 
King Henry 1V., Part Il. Act v. Se. 3 SHAKESPEARE, 


Fly they that need to fly ; 
Wordes fearen babes. I meane not to thee entreat 
To passe ; but maugre thee will passe or dy. 


Fuérie Queene. SPENSER. 


Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The ery is still, They come. Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn ; here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 

Macbeth, Act v. St 5 SHAKESPEARE. 


PREPARATION AND BATTLE. 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear 't that the opposéd may beware of thee. 
Hamlet, Act t. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


From the tents, 
The armorers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 


King Henry V., Activ. Chorus. SHAKESPEARE. 


Now the storm begins to lower, 
' (Haste, the loom of hell prepare, ) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 


Glittering lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain, 

Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 
Orkney’s woe, and Randoer’s bane. 


The Fatal Sisters. T. GRAY 


That voice . . . heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged. 


Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


Lay on, Macduff ; 
And damned be him that first cries, ‘‘ Hold, 
enough !"” 


Macbeth, Act v. Sc. 7. SHAKESPRARE. 


eee 


A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a horse! 
King Richard 111,, Act Vs Sc: 4. J SHAKESPEARE 


The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rowlinge of the drum, 

The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 
Be soundes from heaven that come ; 

And oh! the thundering presse of knightes, 
Whenas thei> war-cryes swell, 

May tole from heaven an angel brighte, 
And rouse a fiend from hell. 


Cavaltier's Song. W. MOTHERWELL 


DEFEAT. 


What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to-be overcome. 


Puradise Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


At a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foiled, 

Is from the books of honor razéd quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 
Sonnet XXV, SHAKESPEARE, 


COURAGE AND Fran. 


He called so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded. 


Awake, arise, or be forever fallen ! 
Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON, 
Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron, 
Hudibras, Part 1, Cant. iii. S. BUTLER. 


For he who fights and runs away * 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise and fight again, 

The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, GOLDSMITH, 


* Bartlett, in his Fasliar Quotations, groups with this stanz 
the following :— 


He that fights and runs away 
May turn and fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain 
Will never rise to fight again. 
Ray's History of the Rebellion, p. 48. Bristol, 1752 
That same man, that runnith awaie, 
Maie again fight an other daie. 


Erasmus, Afothegms, Trans. by Udall, 1542 


For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain, 


Butler, Hudibras. Part lll. Cant % 
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Never be it said 
That Fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 
dence, babbling dreams ; you threaten here in 
vain ; 
Conscience, avaunt, Richard ’s himself again ! 
Hark! the shrill trumpet sounds. To horse ! 
away ! 
My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray. 


Shakespeare's Richard Il, (Altered), Act. v. Sc. 3. 
COLLEY CIBBER. 


When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug 
of war. 


Alexander the Great, Act iv. Sc. 2. N. LEE. 


War, war is still the ery, — “‘ war even to the 
knife!” 


Childe Harold, Cant. i. BYRON. 
By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavor for defence, 
For courage mounteth with occasion. 
King Fohn, Actii. Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE, 


Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we ll die with harness on our back. 
Macbeth, Act v. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE, 


Horrors oF WAR. 


He is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 


King Richard Il., Act iii. Sc. 3 SHAKESPEARE, 


Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of it ; and my sword, 

Glued to my scabbard with wronged orphans’ 
tears, 

Will not be drawn. 


A New Way to pay Old Debts, Acty. Sc.1. P, MASSINGER. 


Mark where his carnage and his conquest cease ! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace ! 
The Bride of Abydos, Cant. ii. BYRON, 


CRIMINALITY OF WAR. 


One to destroy is murder by the law ; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 
To murder thousands takes a specious name, 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 


Low of Fame, Satire vii, Dr. E. YOUNG, 


Kz fer war, I call it murder, — 
There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 


The Biglow Papers, First Series, No. i. J. R. LOWELL. 


One murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 
Death. B. PORTEUS 


Great princes have great playthings. 
But war’s a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 


The Task: Winter Morning Walk. COWPER. 


PEACE. 


Take away the sword ; 
States can be saved without it. 
Richelieu, Act ii: Sc. 2. E. BULWER-LYTTON, 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
Tn the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Noware our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front. 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

King Richard I11., Acti. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


Ay, but give me worship and quietness ; 
I like it better than a dangerous honor. 
King Henry V1., Part III. Act iv. Sc. 3+ SHAKESPEARE, 


O Peace! thou source and soul of social life ; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science his views enlarges, Art refines, 


And swelling Commerce opens all her ports. 


Britannia. J. THOMSON. 


Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 
And gathering alli the fruits of peace and crowned 
with all her flowers. 


Ode, sung at the Opening of the International Exhibition. 
TENNYSON. 
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ELMWOOD. 


Lowe._'s Home aT CAMBRIDGE. 
And one tall elm, this hundredth year, 
Doge of our leafy Venice here, 
Who, with en annual ring, doth wed 
The blue Adriatic overhead, 


Shadows, with his palatial mass, 
The deep canal of flowing grass, 
Where glow the dandelions sparse, 
For shadows of Italian stars. 


LOWELL 


THE great trees murmur at the midnight hour ; 
The birds in silence wait: 

A soul is passing to the Fount of Powes = 
E]mwood is desolate. 


Lover of nature, lover of his race, 
Learned, and true, and strong: 

Using for others, with surpassing grace, 
The matchless gift of song,— 


When clouds hung darkest in our day of pain, 
He prophesied the light ; 

He looked adown -the ages for the reign 
Of Brotherhood and Right. 


Proud of his country, helping to unbind 
The fetters of the slave: 

Two worlds their wreaths of honor have entwined 
About one open grave. 


Great in his simple love of flower and bird, 
Great in the statesman’s art, 

He has been greatest in his lifting word 
To every human heart. 


He lived the lesson which Sir Launfal guessed 
Through wandering far and wide ; 
The giver must be given in the quest: 
He gave himself, and died. 
SARAH K, BOLTON 
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TEMPE 


MORAL COSMETICS. 


YE who would have your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan, — 
‘T will make, in climate cold or torrid, 

A hale old man ; 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless rict ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 

But find your richest, dearest treasure 

In God, his word, his work, not leisure : 
The mind, not sense, 

Is the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 
Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 
That disappoints net man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 
But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 
HORACE SMITH. 


—— + 


THE WATER-DRIN KER. 


O, WATER for me! Bright water for me! 

Give wine to the tremulous debauchee ! 

It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It maketh the faint one strong again ; 

It comes o’er the sense likea breeze from the sea, 
-All freshness, like infant purity. 

O, water, bright water, for me, for me ! 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchee ! 


Fill to the brim! Fill, fill to the brim ! 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 


TNE C sue 


My hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the flowers, drink naught but dew. 
O, water, bright water ’s a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water, for me, for me ! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 


Fill again to the brim ! again to the brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb. 
| To the days of the aged it addeth length ; 
| To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
| It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight ; 
‘Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light. 
So, water, I will drink naught but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 
EDWARD JOHNSON 


—_¢— 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORTS, 
AND HOW HE GAINED THEM. 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried ; 
“The few locks which are left you are gray ; « 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty old nan; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“In the days of my youth,” Father William 
replied, 
“T remembered that youth would fly fast, 
And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last.”’ 


“You are old, Father William,” the young nian 
cried, 
“And pleasures with youth pass away ; 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“In the days of my youth,” Father Willian 
replied, 
“T remembered that youth could not last - 
I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the mast.” 
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** You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried, 
** And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


~1 ax. cheerful, young man,* Father William 
replied ; 
“* Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God! 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
—@e—_ 


OLD AGE OF TEMPERANCE. 
FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT,” ACT If. SC. 2 


AvAM. Let me be your servant; 
Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
I'll do the service of a younger man 
Jn all your business and necessities. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


—¢—— 


TEMPERANCE, OR THE CHEAP 
PHYSICIAN. 


Go now ! and with some daring drug 
Bait thy disease ; and, whilst they tug, 
Thou, to maintain their precious strife, 
Spend the dear treasures of thy life. 
Go! take physic — dote upon 

Some big-named composition, 

The oraculous doctor’s mystic bills — 
Certain hard words made into pills ; 
And what at last shalt gain by these ? 
Only a costlier disease. 

That which makes us have no need 

Of physic, that’s physic indeed. 

Hark, hither, reader! wilt thou see 
Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

His own music, his own health — 

A man whose sober soul can tell 

How to wear her garments well — 

Her garments that upon her sit 

As garments should do, close and fit -— 
A well-clothed soul that ’s not oppressed 
Nor choked with what she should be dressed — 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 
Through which all her bright features shine : 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 


O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, 
More sweetly shows the-blushing bride — 
A soul whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no lazy streams — 
A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer’s day ? 
Wouldst see a man whose well-warmed blood 
Bathes bim in a genuine flood ? — 
A man whose tunéd humors be 
A seat of rarest harmony ? 
Wouldst see blithe looks, fresh cheeks beguile 
Age? Wouldst see December smile ? 
Wouldst see nest of new roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ? 
Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ?— 
In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to be old, and still a man ? 
Whose latest and most leadened hours 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers ; 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 
Soul and body part like friends — 
No quarrels, murmurs, no delay — 
A kiss, a sigh, and so away ? 
This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see ? 
Hark, hither! and thyself be he! 
RICHARD CRASHAW, 
ee 


GO, FEEL WHAT I HAVE FELT. 


[By a young lady, who was told that she was a monomaniac in hen 
hatred of alcoholic liquors. ] 
Go, feel what I have felt, 
Go, bear what I have borne ; 
Sink ‘neath a blow a father dealt, 
And the cold, proud world’s scorn : 
Thus struggle on from year to year, 
Thy sole relief the scalding tear. 


Go, weep as I have wept 
O’er a loved father’s fall ; 
See every cherished promise swept, 
Youth’s sweetness turned to gall ; 
Hope’s faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman’s day. 


Go, kneel as I have knelt ; 
Implore, beseech, and pray, 
Strive the besotted heart to melt, 
The downward course to stay ; 
Be cast with bitter curse aside, — 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 


Go, stand where I have stood, 
And see the strong man bow ; 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 
And cold and livid brow ; 
Go, catch his wandering glance, and see 
There mirrored his soul’s misery. 


TEMPERANCE. 
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Go, hear what I have heard, — 
The sobs of sad despair, 
As memory’s feeling-fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings there 
Have told him what he might have been, 
Had he the drunkard’s fate foreseen. 


Go to a mother’s side, 
And her crushed spirit cheer ; 
Thine own deep anguish hide, 
Wipe from her cheek the tear ; 
Mark her dimmed eye, her furrowed brow, 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now, 
The toil-worn frame, the trembling limb, 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth, 
Promised eternal love and truth, 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup, 
And led her down from love and light, 
From all that made her pathway bright, 
And chained her there mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing, —a drunkard’s wife ! 
And stamped on childhood’s brow, so mild, 
That withering blight, —a drunkard’s child ! 


Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know 
All that my soul hath felt and known, 
Then look within the wine-cup’s glow ; 
See if its brightness can atone ; 
Think if its flavor you would try, 
If all proclaimed, —’ 7'ts drink and die. 


Tell me I hate the bowl, — 
Hate is a feeble word ; 
I loathe, abhor, — my very soul 
By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene’er I see, or hear, or tell 
Of the DARK BEVERAGE OF HELL! 
ANONYMOUS, 


—_¢—_ 


THE VAGABONDS. 


We are two travellers, Roger and I. 
Roger ’s my dog : — come here, you scamp ! 
Jump for the gentlemen, — mind your eye ! 
Over the table, — look out for the lamp ! — 
‘The rogue is growing a little old ; 
Five years we’ve tramped through wind and 
weather, 
And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 
And ate and drank —and starved together, 


We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you ! 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 

A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow ! 
The paw he holds up there’s been frozen), 


Plenty of catgut for my fiddle 
(This out-door business is bad for the strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle, 
And Roger and I set up for kings ! 


No, thank ye, sir, —I never drink ; 
Roger and I are exceedingly moral, — 
Are n't we, Roger ?— see him wink ! — 
Well, something hot, then — we won’t quarrel, 
He ’s thirsty too, — see him nod his head ? 
What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk ! 
He understands every word that ’s said, — 
And he knows good milk from water-and-chalk. 


The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 
I’ve been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I ’ve not lost the respect 
(Here ’s to you, sir!) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by through thick and thin ; 
And this old coat, with its empty pockets, 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 
He ’ll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 


There is n’t another creature living 

Would doit, and prove, through every disaster, 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving 

To such a miserable, thankless master ! 
No, sir !— see him wag his tail and grin ! 

By George ! it makes my old eyes water ! — 
That is, there ’s something in this gin 

That chokes a fellow. But no matter! 


We ‘ll have some music, if you ’re willing, 
And Roger (hem! what a plague a cough is, 
sir !)) 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain ! 
Stand straight! ’Bout face! Salute your offi- 
cer ! 
Put up that paw! Dress ! 
(Some dogs have arms, you see !) 
your 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle, 
To aid a poor old patriot soldier ! 


Take your rifle ! 
Now hold 


March! Halt! Now show how the rebel shakes 
When he stands up to hear his sentence. 

Now tell us how many drams it takes 
To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 

Five yelps, — that’s five ; he’s mighty knowing! 
The night ’s before us, fill the glasses ! — 

Quick, sir! I’m ill, —my brain is going! 
Some brandy, — thank you, — there ! — it 

passes ! 


Why not reform? That ’s easily said, 
But I’ve gone through such wretched treat 
ment, 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread, 
And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
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That my poor stomach’s past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
I ’d sell out heaven for something warm 

To prop a horrible inward sinking. 


Is there a way to forget to think ? 
At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends, 
A dear gitl’s love, — but I took to drink, — 
The same old story ; you know how it ends. 
If you could have seen these classic features, — 
You need n’t laugh, sir; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s creatures ; 
I was one of your handsome men ! 


If you had seen her, so fair and young, 
Whose head was happy on this breast ! 
If you could have heard the songs I sung 
When the wine went round, you would n’t 
have guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 
From door to door, with fiddle and dog, 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog! 


She ’s married since, — a parson’s wife ; 
"T was better for her that we should part, — 
Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
I have seen her? Once: I was weak and spent 
On the dusty road, a carriage stopped ; 
But little she dreamed, as on she went, 
Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped ! | 


You ’ve set me talking, sir; 1 ’m sorry; 

It makes me wild to think of the change ! 
What do you care for a beggar’s story ? 

Is it amusing ? you find it strange ? 
I had a mother so proud of me! 

"T was well she died before — Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 


The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 


| 


Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain ; then Roger and I will start. 
I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 
Aching thing in place of a heart ? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could, | 
No doubt, remembering things that were, — 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 
And himself a sober, respectable cur. 


I’m better now ; that glass was warming. 
You rascal! limber your lazy feet ! 
We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in the street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 
But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the s\eepers need neither victuals nor drink; — 
The sooner the better for Roger and me ! 


JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. 


A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO, 


May the Babylonish curse 
Straight confound my stammering verse, 
If I can a passage see 
In this word-perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant), 
To take leave of thee, GREAT PLANT! 
Or in any terms relate 

Half my love, or half my hate ; 
For I hate, yet love, thee so, 
That, whichever thing I show, 
The plain truth will seem to be 

A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed, 


Sooty retainer to the vine! 
Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine ! 
Sorcerer ! that mak’st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 


| More and greater oaths to break 


Than reclaimed lovers take 

*Gainst women! ‘Thou thy siege dost lay 
Much, too, in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the laboring breath 


| Faster than kisses, or than death. 


Thou in such a cloud dost bind us 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 
And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 


| While each man, through thy heightening steam, 
| Does like a smoking Etna seem ; 


And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 


A Sicilian fruitfulness. 


Thou through such a mist dost show us 
That our best friends do not know us, 
And, for those allowed features 
Due to reasonable creatures, 

Liken’st us to fell chimeras, 
Monsters, — that who see us, fear us ; 


| Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 


Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 
Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 

That but by reflex canst show 

What his deity can do, — 

As the false Egyptian spell 

Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 
Some few vapors thou mayst raise 
The weak brain may serve to ainaze ; 
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But to the reins and nobler heart 
Canst nor life nor heat impart. 


Brother of Bacchus, later born ! 
The old world was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than, before, 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 

These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant : only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 
And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reforméd god now weaves 

A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 


Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume, 
Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sovereign to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Framed again no second smell. 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only manly scent. 


Stinkingest of the stinking kind ! 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind ! 
Africa, that brags her foison, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison ! 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite — 


Nay, rather, 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you ! 
*T was but in a sort I blamed thee ; 
None e’er prospered who defamed thee ; 
Trony all, and feigned abuse, 
Such as perplexed lovers use 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 
Or in part but to express 
That exceediag comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And, instead of dearest Miss, 
Jewel, honey, sweetheart, bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her cockatrice and siren, 


{ 


Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 
Witch, hyena, mermaid, devil, 
Ethiop, wench, and blackamoor, 
Monkey, ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly trait’ress, loving foe, — 
Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know, 

A. contentinent to express 
Borders so wpon excess 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be from pain or not. 


Or, as men, constrained to part 
With what ’s nearest to their heart, 
While their sorrow’s at the height 
Lose discrimination quite, 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 

To appease their frantic gall, 

On the darling thing, whatever, 
Whence they feel it death to sever, 
Though it be, as.they, perforce, 
Guiltless of the sad divorce. 


For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee- 
For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
But, as she who once hath been 
A king’s consort is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state 
Though a widow, or divorced, 
So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and style retain, 
A right Katherine of Spain ; 
And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 
Where, though I, by sour physician, 
Am debarred the full fruition 
Of thy favors, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odors, that give life 
Like glances from a neighbor's wife ; 
And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 
And in thy borders take delight, 
An unconquered Canaanite. 
CHARLES LAMB 
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THE HAPPY HEART. 
FROM “‘ PATIENT GRISSELL,” ACT I. SC. 1. 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 
Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 


O sweet content ! 
Swimm ’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine 
own tears ? 
O punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 
THOMAS DEKKER. 
aR 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


UNDER a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp and black and long ; 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, — 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school, 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 


And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach ; 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


——¢— 


TO THE HARVEST MOON. 


PLEASING ’t is, O modest Moon ! 
Now the night is at her noon, 
"Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft the sun-tanned wheat, 
Ripened by the summer’s heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
And thinking soon, 
O modest Moon ! 
How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 
To see the load, 
The last dear load of harvest home. 


Storms and tempests, floods and rains, 
Stern despoilers of the plains, 
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Hence, away, the season flee, 
Foes to light-heart jollity ! 
May no winds careering high 
Drive the clouds along the sky, 
But may all Nature smile with aspect boon, 
Whea in the heavens thou show’st thy face, O 
harvest Moon ! 


*Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 
The husbandman, with sleep-sealed eyes : 
He dreams of crowded barns, and round 
The yard he hears the flail resound ; 
O, may no hurricane destroy 
His visionary views of joy ! 
God of the winds! O, hear his humble prayer, 
And while the Moon of Harvest shines, thy blus- 
tering whirlwind spare ! 


Sons of luxury, to you 
Leave I Sleep’s dull power to woo ; 
Press ye still the downy bed, 
While feverish dreams surround your head ; 
I will seek the woodland glade, 
Penetrate the thickest shade, 
Wrapped in Contemplation’s dreams, 
Musing high on holy themes, 
While on the gale 
Shall softly sail 
The nightingale’s enchanting tune, 
And oft my eyes 
Shall grateful rise 
To thee, the modest Harvest Moon ! 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 


—_o— 


THE USEFUL PLOUGH. 


A country life is sweet ! 
In moderate cold and heat, 

To walk in the air how pleasant and fair! 
In every field of wheat, 

The fairest of flowers adorning the bowers, 
Aud every meadow’s brow ; 

So that I say, no courtier may 

Compare with them who clothe in gray, 
And follow the useful plough. 


They rise with the morning lark, 
And labor till almost dark, 
Then, folding their sheep, they hasten to 
sleep 
While every pleasant park 
Next morning is ringing with birds that are 
singing 
On each green, tender bough. 
With what content and merriment 
Their days are spent, whose minds are bent 
To follow the useful plough. 


ANONYMOUS. 


vel 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 


CLEAR the brown path to meet his coulter’s 
gleam ! 

Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 

With toil’s bright dew-drops on his sunburnt 
brow, 

The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ! 


First inthe field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done, 

Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod. 

Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 

The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide ; 

Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 

Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves ; 

Up the steep hillside, where the laboring train 

Slants the long track that scores the level plain, 

Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing 
clay, 

The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging ploughshare circles glistening 
round, 

Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 


These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 
The peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings ; 
This is the page whose letters shall be seen, 
Changed by the sun to words of living green ; 
This is the scholar whose immortal pen 

Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men ; 
These are the lines that heaven-commanded Toil 
Shows on his deed, —the charter of the soil ! 


O gracious Mother, whose benignant breast 

Wakes us to life, and lulls us all to rest, 

How thy sweet features, kind to every clime, 

Mock with their smile the wrinkled front of 
Time ! 

We stain thy flowers, — they blossom o’er the 
dead ; 

We rend thy bosom, and it gives us bread ; 

O’er the red field that trampling strife has torn, 

Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn ; 

Our maddening conflicts sear thy fairest plain, 

Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. 

Yet, O our Mother, while uncounted charms 

Steal round our hearts in thine embracing arms, 

Let not our virtues in thy love decay, 

And thy fond sweetness waste our strength away. 


No, by these hills whose banners now displayed 
In blazing cohorts Autumn has arrayed ; 

By yon twin summits, on whose splintery crests 
The tossing hemlocks hold the eagles’ nests ; 
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By these fair plains the mountain circle screens, | 

And feeds with streamlets from its dark ra- 
vines, — 

True to et home, these faithful arms shall toil 

To crown with peace their own untainted soil ; 

And, true to God, to freedom, to mankind, 

If her chained ban-dogs Faction shall unbind, 

These stately forms, that, bending even now, 

Bowed their strong manhood to the humble | 
plough, 

Shall rise erect, the guardians of the land, 

The same stern iron in the same right hand, 

Till o’er their hills the shouts of triumph run, — 

The sword has rescued what the ploughshare 


won ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, | 


—_o— 


THE MOWERS. 


THE sunburnt mowers are in the swath — 
Swing, swing, swing ! 
The towering lilies loath 
Tremble and totter and fall ; 
The meadow-rue 
Dashes its tassels of golden dew ; 
And the keen blade sweeps o’er all — 
Swing, swing, swing! 


The flowers, the berries, the feathered grass, 
Are thrown in a smothered mass ; 
Hastens away the butterfly ; 
With half their burden the brown bees hie ; 
And the meadow-lark shrieks distrest, 
And leaves the poor younglings all in the nest. 
The daisies clasp and fall ; 
And totters the Jacob’s-ladder tall. 
Weaving and winding and curving lithe, 
O’er plumy hillocks — through dewy hollows, 
His subtle scythe 
The nodding mower follows — 
Swing, swing, swing! 


Anon, the chiming whetstones ring — 
Ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling ! 
And the mower now 
Pauses and wipes his beaded brow. 
A moment he scans the fleckless sky ; 
A moment, the fish-hawk soaring high ; 
And watches the swallows dip and dive 
Anear and far. 
They whisk and glimmer, and chatter and strive ; 
What do they gossip together ? 
Cunning fellows they are, 
Wise prophets to him ! 
“‘ Higher or lower they circle and skim — 
Fair or foul to-morrow’s hay-weather ! ” 


| Tallest primroses, or loftiest daisies, 
| Not a steel-blue feather 
Of slim wing grazes: 
‘* Fear not ! fear not!” cry the swallows. 
Each mower tightens his snath-ring’s wedge, 
| And his finger daintily follows 
| The long blade’ s tickle-edge ; 
Softly the whetstone’s last touches ring — 
Ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling ! 
| Like a leaf-muffled bird in the woodland nigh, 
Faintly the fading echoes reply — 
| Ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling | 


‘ Perchance the swallows, that flit in their glee, 
_ Of to-morrow’s hay-weather know little as we !”’ 
Says Farmer Russet. ‘‘ Be it hidden in shower 
Or sunshine, to-morrow we do not own — 

To-day is ours alone ! — 

Not a twinkle we ’ll waste of the golden hour. 
Grasp tightly the nibs — give heel and give toe! — 
| Lay a goodly swath, shaved smooth and low ! 
Prime is the day — 
Swing, swing, swing !” 


Farmer Russet is aged and gray — 
Gray as the frost, but fresh as the spring. 
Straight is he 
As the green fir-tree ; 
And with heart most blithe, and sinews lithe, 
He leads the row with his merry scythe. 
““Come, boys! strike up the old song 
While we circle around — 
The song we always in haytime sing — 
And let the woods ring, 
And the echoes prolong 
The merry sound!” 


SONG. 


July is just in the nick of time ! 
(Hay-weather, hay-weather ;) 

The midsummer month is the golden prime 

For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; — 
(Swing all together !) 

| July is just in the nick of time! 


| Chorus. 


|0, we ll make our hay while the good sun 
shines — 
We'll waste not a golden minute ! 
No shadow of storm the blue arch lines ; 
We'll waste not a minute —not a minute! 
For the west-wind is fair ; 
O, the hay-day is rare !— 
The sky is without a brown cloud in it! 


June is too early for richest hay ; 
(Fair weather, fair weather ;) 


PelLEL Ee MAN WITS THE HOR.” 


WRITYEN AFIER SEEING MILLET’s WorLD-FAMous PAINTING. 


“God made man in His own image, 
In the image of God made He him.” —Genests. 


BoweEp by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow P 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 


Continued. 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep ? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul — 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of sang, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the'rose ? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched P 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


From ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe and Other Poems.” 
Copyright, 1299, y Edwin Markham. 
Published by Doubleday & McClure Co, 
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The corn stretches taller the livelong day ; 

But grass is ever too sappy to lay ; — 
(Clip all together !) 

June is too early for richest hay. 


August ’s a month that too far goes by ; 

(Late weather, late weather ;) 
Grasshoppers are chipper and kick too high! 
And grass that’s standing is fodder scorched 

dry ;— 

(Pull all together !) 

August ’s a month that too far goes by. 


July is just in the nick of time! 
(Best weather, best weather ;) 
The midsummer month is the golden prime 
For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; — 
(Strike all together !) 
July is just in the nick of time ! 


Still hiss the scythes ! 
Shudder the grasses’ defenceless blades — 
The lily-throng writhes ; 
And, as a phalanx of wild-geese streams, 
Where the shore of April’s cloudland gleams, 
On their dizzy way, in serried grades — 
Wing on wing, wing on wing— 
The mowers, each a step in advance 
Of his fellow, time their stroke with a glance 
Of swerveless force ; 
And far through the meadow leads their course — 
Swing, swing, swing! 
MYRON B, BENTON. 


FROM “THE FARMER'S BOY.” 


FLED now the sullen murmurs of the north, 
The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps forth ; 


But unassisted, through each toilsome day, 

With smiling brow the ploughman cleaves his 
way, 

Draws his fresh parallels, and, widening still, 

Treads slow the heavy dale, or climbs the hill, 

Strong on the wing his busy followers play, 

Where writhing earthworms meet the unwelcome 
day, 

Till all is changed, and hill and level down 

Assume a livery of sober brown ; 

Again disturbed, when Giles with wearying strides 

From ridge to ridge the ponderous harrow guides, 

His heels deep sinking, every step he goes, 

Till dirt adhesive loads his clouted shoes. 

Welcome, green headland! firm beneath his feet : 

Welcome, the friendly bank’s refreshing seat ; 
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There, warm with toil, his panting horses browse 

Their sheltering canopy of pendent boughs ; 

Till rest delicious chase each transient pain, 

And new-born vigor swell in every vein. 

Hour after hour and day to day succeeds, 

Till every clod and deep-drawn furrow spreads 

To crumbling mould, — a level surface clear, 

And strewed with corn to crown the rising year ; 

And o’er the whole Giles, once transverse again, 

In earth’s moist bosom buries up the grain. 

The work is done ; no more to man is given ; 

The grateful farmer trusts the rest to Heaven. 

His simple errand done, he homeward hies ; 

Another instantly its place supplies. 

The clattering dairy-maid, immersed in steam, 

Singing and scrubbing midst her milk and cream, 

Bawls out, ‘*Go fetch the cows !’’ —he hears 
no more ; 

For pigs and ducks and turkeys throng the door, 

And sitting hens for constant war prepared, — 

A concert strange to that which late he heard. 

Straight to the meadow then he whistling goes ; 

With well-known halloo calls his lazy cows ; 

Down the rich pasture heedlessly they graze, 

Or hear the summons with an idle gaze, 

For well they know the cow-yard yields no more 

Its tempting fragrance, nor its wintry store. 

Reluctance marks their steps, sedate and slow, 

The right of conquest all the law they know ; 

The strong press on, the weak by turns succeed, 

And one superior always takes the lead, 

Is ever foremost wheresoe’er they stray, 

Allowed precedence, undisputed sway : 

With jealous pride her station is maintained, 

For many a broil that post of honor gained. 

At home, the yard affords a grateful scene, 

For spring makes e’en a miry cow-yard clean. 

Thence from its chalky bed behold conveyed 

The rich manure that drenching winter made, 

Which, piled near home, grows green with many 
a weed, 

A promised nutriment for autumn’s seed. 

Forth comes the maid, and like the morning 
smiles ; 

The mistress too, and followed close by Giles. 

A friendly tripod forms their humble seat, 

With pails bright scoured and delicately sweet. 

Where shadowing elms obstruct the morning ray 

Begins the work, begins the simple lay ; 

The full-charged udder yields its willing stream 

While Mary sings some lover's amorous dreau ; 

And crouching Giles, beneath a neighboring tree, 

Tugs o’er his pail, and chants with equal glee ; 

Whose hat with battered brim, of nap so bare, 

From the cow’s side purloins a coat of hair, — 

A mottled ensign of his harmless trade, 

An unambitious, peaceable cockade. 
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As unambitious, too, that cheerful aid 
The mistress yields beside her rosy maid ; 
With joy she views her plenteous reeking store, 
And bears a brimmer to the dairy door ; 
Her cows dismissed, the luscious mead to roam, 
Till eve again recall them loaded home. 

ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

——~e— 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 


CoE, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged ; ’t is at 
a white heat now: 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though 
on the forge’s brow 

The little flames still fitfully play through the 
sable mound ; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 
ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands 
only bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work 
the windlass there. 


The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black 
mound heaves below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at 
every throe ; 

It rises, roars, rends all outright, —O Vulcan, 
what a glow! 

Tis blinding white, tis blasting bright, the 
high sun shines not so! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such a fiery, 
fearful show, — 

The roof-ribs swarth, 
ruddy, lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men 
before the foe. 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the 
sailing monster slow 

Sinks on the anvil, — all about the faces fiery 
grow. 

“Hurrah !” they shout, ‘‘leap out, leap out ;” 
bang, bang, the sledges go ; 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high 
and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squash- 
ing blow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling 
cinders strew 

The ground around ; at every bound the swelter- 
ing fountains flow ; 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd, at every 
stroke, pant ‘‘ Ho!” 


the candent hearth, the 


Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and 
lay on load ! 
Let ’s forge a goodly anchor, a bower, thick and 


broad ; 


For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I 


bode, . 

And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous 
road, — 

The low reef roaring on her lee, the roll of ocean 
poured 


From stem to stern, sea after sea; the mainmast 
by the board ; 

The bulwarks down, ine rudder gone, AR: boats 
stove at the chains, — 

But courage still, brave mariners, the bower still 
remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns save when 
ye pitch sky-high, 

Then moves his head, as though he said, ‘‘ Fear 
nothing, — here am | !” 


Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand 
keep time ; 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any 
steeple’s chime. 

But while you sling your sledges, sing 
the burden be, 

The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal crafts- 
men we! 

Strike in, strike in, the sparks begin to dull 
their rustling red ! 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work 
will soon be sped ; 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery 
rich array 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy 
couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry 
craftsmen here, 

For the Yeo-heave-o, and the Heave-away, and 
the sighing seaman’s cheer ; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go — far, far 
from love and home, 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the 
ocean foam. 


; and let 


In livid and obdurate gloom, he darkens down 


at last : 
A shapely one he is, and strong as e’er from cat 
9 fo} 
was cast. 


O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst 
life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath 
the deep green sea ! 

O deep-sea diver, who might then behold such 
sights as thou ? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces ! methinks what joy 
*t were now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly 
of the whales, 

And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath 
their scourging tails ! 
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Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea 
unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all 
his ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade for- 
lorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark, to laugh his 
jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where mid 
Norwegian isles 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
tniles, 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he 
rolls ; : 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far-aston- 
ished shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean calves ; or, haply in 
a cove, 

Shell-strewn, and consecrate of old to some Un- 
dine’s love, 

To find the long-haired mermaidens ; or, hard 
by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent upon cerulean 
sands. 
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O, though our anchor may not be all I have 
fondly sung, 

Honor him for their memory whose bones he 
goes among ! 
SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


—_— 


THE SONG OF STEAM. 


HARNEss me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boasts of human might, 
And the pride of human power ! 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil that he daily bore, 


‘| As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 


O broad-armed fisher of the deep, whose sports 
can equal thine ? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs 
thy cable line ; 

And night by night ’t is thy delight, thy glory 
day by day, , 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant 
game to play ; 

But, shamer of our little sports! forgive the 
name I gave, — 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy, thine office is to save. 

O lodger in the sea-king’s halls, couldst thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who 
that dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving waves that round 
about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing 
their ancient friend : 

O, couldst thou know what heroes glide with 
larger steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou ’dst 
leap within the sea ! 


Give honor to their memories who left the pleas- 
ant strand 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of 
fatherland, — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy 
churchyard grave 

So freely for a restless bed amid the tossing 
wave ; 


Or tugged at the weary oar ; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love, 

I could but think how the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car. 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last, 
They invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength ! 
O, then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide! 


Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o’er, 
The mountain’s steep decline ; 
Time — space — have yielded to my power : 
The world, the world is mine ! 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline, 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 
Or the Orient floods divine. 


The ocean pales wherever I sweep 
To hear my strength rejoice, 

And monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 
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I carry the wealth of the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of his godlike mind ; 

The wind lags after my going forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline 
Or the dawn of the glorious day ; 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spin, I weave, 
And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscles to weary, no brains to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf, 

And soon I intend you may go and play, 
While I manage the world myself. 

3ut harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns the chain. 

GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


—e— 


LABOR SONG. 
FROM “THE BELL-FOUNDER.” 


An! little they know of true happiness, they 
whom satiety fills, 

Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of 
the rankness that kills. 

Ah! little they know of the blessedness toil- 
purchased slumber enjoys 

Who, stretched on the hard rack of indolence, 
taste of the sleep that destroys ; 

Nothing to hope for, or labor for ; nothing to 
sigh for, or gain ; 

Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, 
bosom and brain ; 

Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o’er 
with its breath ; — 

Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, 
sorrow, and death ! 


But blesstd that child of humanity, happiest 
man among men, 

Who, with hammer or chisel or pencil, with 
rudder or ploughshare or pen, 


Laboreth ever and ever with hope through the 
morning of life; 

Winning home and its darling divinities, — love- 
worshipped children and wife. 

Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly 
the sharp chisel rings, 

And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that 
stir not the bosom of kings, — 

He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true 
king of his race, 

Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and looks 
the strong world in the face. 

DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY. 


—o—— 


A LANCASHIRE DOXOLOGY. 


“* Some cotton has lately been imported into Farringdon, where 
the mills have been closed for a considerable time. The people, 
who were previously in the deepest distress, went out to meet the 
cotton: the women wept over the bales and kissed them, and 
finally sang the Doxology over them.” — Spectator of May 14, 1863. 
‘*Prarse God from whom all blessings flow,” 
Praise him who sendeth joy and woe. 

The Lord who takes, the Lord who gives, 
O, praise him, all that dies, and lives. 


He opens and he shuts his hand, 
But why we cannot understand : 
Pours and dries up his mercies’ flood, 
And yet is still All-perfect Good. 


We fathom not the mighty plan, 
The mystery of God and man ; 
We women, when afflictions come, 
We only suffer and are dumb. 


And when, the tempest passing by, 

He gleams out, sunlike, through our sky, 
We look up, and through black clouds riven 
We recognize the smile of Heaven. 


Ours is no wisdom of the wise, 

We have no deep philosophies ; 
Childlike we take both kiss and rod, 
For he who loveth knoweth God. 


DINAH MARIA MULOCK CRAIK, 


—_@— 


TO LABOR IS TO PRAY. 


PAUSE not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 
Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glow. 
ing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


LABOR. 


‘Labor is worship !” the robin is singing ; 
“Labor is worship!” the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 
heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! *tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assail- 
eth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory !— the fiying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune ! 


Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us; 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work, —and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 
Work, — thou shalt ride over Care’s coming bil- 
low ; 
Lie not down wearied "neath Woe’s weeping wil- 
low, 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 


Labor is health! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping ! 

How his strong arm in its stalworth pride 
sweeping, 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 
Labor is wealth, — in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon 

floweth ; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, -—though shame, sin, and anguish 
are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 
thee ! 
Look to the pure heaven smiling beyond thee ! 
Rest not content in thy darkness, —a clod ! 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ! 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy God. 


FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


THE LABORER. 


TOoILING in the naked fields, 

Where no bush a shelter yields, 
Needy Labor dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands, 
And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps in vain to warm his toes. 


Though all’s in vain to keep him warm, 
Poverty must brave the storm, 
Friendship none its aid to lend, 
Constant health his only friend, 
Granting leave to live in pain, 


Giving strength to toil in vain. 
JOHN CLARE, 


re 


CORN-LAW HYMN. 


Lorp ! call thy pallid angel, 
The tamer of the strong ! 

And bid him whip with want and woe 
The champions of the wrong ! 

O, say not thou to ruin’s flood, 
“Up, sluggard ! why so slow ?” 

But alone, let them groan, 

The lowest of the low ; 

And basely beg the bread they curse, 
Where millions curse them now ! 


No; wake not thou the giant 
Who drinks hot blood for wine ; 
And shouts unto the east and west, 
In thunder-tones like thine ; 
Till the slow to move rush all at once, 
An avalanche of men, 
While he raves over waves 
That need no whirlwind then ; 
Though slow to move, moved all at once, 


A sea, a sea of men ! 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


—— 


IDOFEA 


I suerT and dreamed that life was Beauty : 
I woke and found that life was Duty: 
Was then thy dream a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 


ANONYMOUS 
—e 


TRUE REST. 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil ! 

Is not true leisure 
One with true toil ? 
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Thou that wouldst taste it, 
Still do thy best ; 

Use it, not waste it, — 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee? all round? 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


*T is the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt ; 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


*T is loving and serving 
The highest and best ; 
*T is onwards ! unswerving, — 
And that is true rest. 
JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT. 


—_e— 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Goop night, 

To each weary, toil-worn wight ! 
Now the day so sweetly closes, 
Eyery aching brow reposes 

Peacefully till morning light. 

Good night ! 


Home to rest ! 

Close the eye and calm the breast ; 
Stillness through the streets is stealing, 
And the watchman’s horn is pealing, 

And the night calls softly, ‘‘ Haste ! 

Home to rest !” 


Sweetly sleep ! 
Eden’s breezes round ye sweep. 
O’er the peace-forsaken lover 
Let the darling image hover, 
As he lies in transport deep 
Sweetly sleep ! 


So, good night ! 
Slumber on till morning light ; 
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Slumber till another morrow 
Brings its stores of joy and sorrow ; 
Fearless, in the Father’s sight, 
Slumber on. Good night ! 


From the German of KORNER. Trans- 
lation of CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE INTOXICATING CuP. 


Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misuséd wine. 


Comus. MILTON. 


Ah! sly deceiver ; branded o’er and o’er, 
Yet still believed! Exulting o'er the wreck 
Of sober vows. . 
The Art of Preserving Health. T. ARMSTRONG. 
In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury, and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


O, when we swallow down 
Intoxicating wine, we drink damnation ; 
Naked we stand, the sport of mocking fiends, 
Who grin to see our nobler nature vanquished, 


Subdued to beasts. 


Wife's Reick. C. JOHNSON. 


| A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo ’em, 
: To suffer wet damnation to run through ’em. 


The Revenger's Tragedy, Act iii, Sc. 1. C, TOURNEUR. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Of my merit 
On thet point you yourself may jedge ; 
All is, I never drink no sperit, 
Nor | haint never signed no pledge. 


The Biglow Papers, First Sertes, No. vii. J. R. LOWELL 


ToBpaccO SMOKERS. 


Such often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important triflers ! have more smoke than fire. 
Pernicious weed ! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 


Conversation. 


COWPER. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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LABOR. 
From labor health, from health contentment 
springs. 
The Minstrel. BEATTIE, 


Like a lackey, from the rise to set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labor to his grave. 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Hath the forehand and vantage of a king. 

King Henry V., Act iv. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE, 
Cheered with the view, man went to till the 
ground 

From whence he rose ; sentenced indeed to toil, 
As to a punishment, yet (even in wrath, 
So merciful is heaven) this toil became 
The solace of his woes, the sweet employ 
Of many a livelong hour, and surest guard 
Against disease and death. ~ 


Death. B. PORTEUS. 


Macpurr. I know this is a joyful trouble to 
you, 
But yet, ’t ’is one. 
Macsetu. The laborwe delight in physics pain. 
Macbeth, Act ii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


OVERWORK. 


Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore 
task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint-laborer with the day ? 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


Work AND SONG. 


Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
She feels no biting pang the while she sings ; 

Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

Contemplation. R. GIFFORD. 


There was a jolly miller once, 
Lived on the river Dee ; 

He worked and sung from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he. 


Love tn a Village, Acti. Sc. 2. I, BICKERSTAFF. 
Feels, and owns in carols rude 

That all the circling joys are his 
Of dear Vicissitude. 

From toil he wins his spirits light, 

From busy day the peaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 


In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health. 
Ode on the Pleasure artsing from Victssitude. T. GRAY. 


PRUDENCE. 


And for my means, Ill husband them so well 
They shall go far with little. 


Hamlet, Act iv. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 3 SHAKESPEARE, 


NosBILity, oF LABOR. 


When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? * 
J. BALL. 


* “Lines used by John Ball, to encourage the Rebels in Wat 
Tyler's Rebellion. Hume's History of England, Vol. i. Ch. 17, 
Note 8,” says BARTLETT. 
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POEMS OF PATRIOTISM AND FREEDOM. 


BREATHES THERE THE MAN. 


FROM ‘* THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” CANTO VI. 


BREATHES there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish van claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


—_e—_ 


MY COUNTRY. 


THERE is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth : 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar race, 

The heritage of natare’s noblest grace, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life : 


In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

“* Where shall that land, that spot of earth be 
found ?” 

Art thou a man ?— a patriot ?— look around ; 

O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 


Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


—_o—_ 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE. 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 


Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
WILLIAM COLLINS 


—¢—_. 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 


THE maid who binds her warrior’s sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 

And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e’er bedewed the field of glory ! 
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The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle ! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom’s field of honor ! 

THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 


—— oe 
THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS. 


Ir was the wild midnight, — 
A storm was on the sky ; 

The lightning gave its light, 
And the thunder echoed by. 


The torrent swept the glen, 
The ocean lashed the shore ; 

Then rose the Spartan men, 
To make their bed in gore ! 


Swift from the deluged ground 
Three hundred took the shield ; 
Then, silent, gathered round 
The leader of the field ! 


He spake no warrior word, 
He bade no trumpet blow, 
But the signal thunder roared, 
And they rushed upon the foe. 


The fiery element 

Showed, with one mighty gleam, 
Rampart, and flag, and tent, 

Like the spectres of a dream. 


All up the mountain’s side, 
All down the woody vale, 
All by the roliing tide 
Waved the Persian banners pale. 


And foremost from the pass, 
Among the slumbering band, 
Sprang King Leonidas, 
Like the lightning’s living brand. 


ee  , 


Then double darkness fell, 
And the forest ceased its moan ; 
But there came a clash of steel, 
And a distant dying groan. 


Anon, a trumpet blew, 
And a fiery sheet burst high, 
That o’er the midnight threw 
A blood-red canopy. 


A host glared on the hill ; 
A host glared by the bay ; 

But the Greeks rushed onward stil. 
Like leopards in their play. 


The air was all a yell, 
And the earth was all a flame, 
Where the Spartan’s bloody steel 
On the silken turbans came ; 


And still the Greek rushed on 
Where the fiery torrent rolled, 
Till like a rising sun 
Shone Xerxes’ tent of gold. 


They found a royal feast, 
His midnight banquet, there ; 
And the treasures of the Hast 
Lay beneath the Dorie spear. 


Then sat to the repast 
The bravest of the brave ! 
That feast must be their last, 
That spot must be their grave. 


They pledged old Sparta’s name 
In cups of Syrian wine, ’ 

Ard the warrior’s deathless fame 
Was sung in strains divine. 


They took the rose-wreathed lyres 
From eunuch and from slave, 

And taught the languid wires 
The sounds that Freedom gave. 


But now the morning star 
Crowned (Eta’s twilight brow ; 

And the Persian horn of war 
From the hills began to blow. 


Up rose the glorious rank, 
To Greece one cup poured high, 
Then hand in hand they drank, 
“To immortality !” 


Fear on King Xerxes fell, 

When, like spirits from the tomb, 
With shout and trumpet knell, 

He saw the warriors come. 
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But down swept all his power, 
With chariot and with charge ; 

Down poured the arrows’ shower, 
Till sank the Dorian’s targe. 


They gathered round the tent, 

With all their strength unstrung ; 
To Greece one look they sent, 

Then on high their torches flung. 


The king sat on the throne, 
His captains by his side, 

While the flame rushed roaring on, 
And their Pan loud replied. 


Thus fought the Greek of old ! 
Thus will he fight again ! 

Shall not the self-same mould 
Bring forth the self-same men ? 


GEORGE CROLY, 


—_o— 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE. 


Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting-day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 


East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusiuimn 
Is on the march for Rome ! 


The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 

From iany a stately market-place, 
From many a fruitful plain, 

From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine : 


From lordly Volaterre, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 
From sea-girt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 


From the proud mart of Pise, 
Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia’s triremes, 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers, 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill ; 
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Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 


Of the Ciminian hill ; 
Beyond all streams, Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear ; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 


But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 
This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who always by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand. 
Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore ; 


And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given : 
“Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena, — 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven ! 
Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome, 
And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome !” 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten. 
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Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array ; 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting-day. 


For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 
And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally ; 
And with a mighty following, 
To join the muster, came 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 


But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright ; 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city 
The throng stopped up the ways ; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 


For aged folk on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
And mothers, sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, ; 
And troops of sunburned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 


And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons, 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 


Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 
Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 
They sat al! night and day, 
For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 


To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands, 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 

In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 

Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 


T wis, in all the Senate 
There was no heart so bold 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 
When that ill news was told. 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 
Up rose the Fathers all ; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And hied them to the wall. 


They held a council, standing 
Before the River-gate ; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 
Out spake the Consul roundly : 
“The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 
Naught else can save the town.” 


Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear : 
“To arms! to arms! Sir Consul, — 
Lars Porsena is here.” 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still, and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpets’ war-note proud, 
The trampling and the hum, 
And plainly and imore plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, — 
The terror of the Umbrian, 
The terror of the Gaul. 


And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo : 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the fourfold shield, 


Girt with the brand none else may wield ; 


Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 
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Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe : 
“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town ?” 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate : 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods, 


‘¢ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy’maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, — 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 


** Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three : 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?” 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius, — 
A Ramnian proud was he : 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


And out spake strong Herminius, — 
Of Titian blood was he : 

‘-T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


** Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

‘* As thou sayest so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array 
Went forth the dauntless three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Then‘none was for a party — 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ! 
Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the tribunes beard the high, 
And the fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold ; 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 


Now while the three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe ; 

And fathers, mixed with commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless three. 


The three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose ; 
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And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way. 


Aunus, from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines ; 

And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 

Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 


From that gray crag where, girt with towers, , 


The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth ; 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust, 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman three ; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, — 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst, the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 

Along Albinia’s shore. 


Herminius smote down Aruns ; 
Lartius laid Ocnus low ; 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow : 

‘* Lie there,” he cried, ‘fell pirate ! 

’ No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark ; 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns, when they spy 
Thy thrice-accurséd sail !” 


But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes ; 

A wild and wrathful clamor 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ length from the entrance, 
Halted that mighty mass, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow pass. 


But, hark ! the cry is Astur : 
And lo! the ranks divide ; 
And the great lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


He smiled on those bold Romans, 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, ‘‘The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay ; 

But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way ?” 


Then, whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh. 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space, 

Then, like a wild-cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 

Through teeth and skull and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a handbreadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


And the great lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Avernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
And ‘See,’ he cried, ‘“‘the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?” 


But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 

Mingled with wrath and shame and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
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There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race, 

For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless three ; 
And from the ghastly entrance, 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, —like boys who, unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried ‘‘ Forward !” 
And those before cried ‘* Back !” 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel 

To and fro the standards reel, 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd ; 
Well known was he to all the three, 
And they gave him greeting loud : 
‘¢ Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 
Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 


Thrice looked he at the city ; 
Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread ; 
And, white with fear and natred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius ! ” 
Loud cried the Fathers all, — 

“Back, Lartius! back, Herminius ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall !” 


Back darted Spurius Lartius, — 
Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 


But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more ; 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream ; 
And a Jong shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


And like a horse unbroken, 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement and plank and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind, — 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face ; 

“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our grace !” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus naught spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome : 


“O Tiber! Father Tiber ! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !”’ 
So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank, 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
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They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain ; 
And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows ; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place ; 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good Father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 


**Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus, — 
“Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!” 


“* Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 


‘* And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, — 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see, — 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
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And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome; 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so weil 
In the brave days of old. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north-winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


When the oldest, cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


—_o— 


SEMPRONIUS’S SPEECH FOR WAR. 
FROM “CATO,” ACT II. SC. t 


My voice is still for war. 

Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 

Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ” 

No; let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 

| And at the head of our remaining troops 

| Attack the foe, break through the thick array 

Of his thronged legions, and charge home upon 
him. 

Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, 

May reach his heart, and free the world from 

i bondage. 

Rise ! Fathers, rise! ‘tis Rome demands your 
help : 

Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens, 

Or share their fate! The corpse ~€ half her 
senate 


OOS ait) 
CANADA NOT LAST. 


AT VENICE. 


LO! Venice, gay with color, lights and song, 
Calls from St. Mark’s with ancient voice and 
strange: 
I am the Witch of Cities! glide along 
My silver streets that never wear by change 
Of years: forget the years, and pain, and wrong, 
And every sorrow reigning men among. 


Know I can soothe thee, please and marry thee } 


To my illusions. Old and siren strong, 
‘I smile immortal, while the mortals flee 
Who whiten on to death in wooing me. 


AT ROME. 


End of desire to stray I feel would come 
Though Italy were all fair skies to me, 
Chough France’s fields went mad with flowery 
foam 
And Blanc put on a special majesty, 
Not all could match the growing thought of home 
Nor tempt to exile. Look I not on Rome— 
This ancient, modern, medieval queen — 
Yet still sigh westward over hill and dome, 
Imperial ruin and villa’s princely scene 
Lovely with pictured saints and marble gods 
serene. 


r 


AT FLORENCE. 


Say, what more fair by Arno’s bridgéd gleam 


Than Florence,viewed from San Miniato’s slope 


At eventide, when west along the stream 


The last of day reflects a silver hope! — 


Lo, all else softened in the twilight beam : — 
The city’s mass blent in one hazy cream, 


The brown Dome ’midst it, and the Lily tower, 


And stern Old Tower more near, and hills that 


seem 

Afar, like clouds to fade, and hills of power 

On this side greenly dark with cypress, vine 
and bower. 


& 


! 
be 


REFLECTION. 


Rome, Florence. Venice —noble, fair and quaint, 
They reign in robes of magic round me here; 
But fading, blotted, dim, a picture faint, 
With spell more silent, only pleads a tear. 
Plead not! Thou hast mv heart, O picture dim! 
I see the fields, I see the autumn hand 
Of God upon the maples! Answer Him 
With weird, translucent glories, ye that stand 
Like spirits in scarlet and in amethyst ! 
I see the sun break over you: the mist 
On hills that lift from iron bases grand 
Their heads superb!—the dream, it is my 
native land. 


WILLIAM Douw LIGHTHALL. 


GIFTS. 


“OQ World-God, give me Wealth!” the 
Egyptian cried. 

His prayer was granted. High as heaven 
behold 

Palace and Pyramid; the brimming tide 

Of lavish Nile washed all his land with 
gold. 

Armies of slaves toiled ant-wise at his feet, 

World-circling traffic roared through mart 
and street, 

‘His priests were gods, his spice-balmed 
kings enshrined 

Set death at naught in rock-ribbed char- 
nels deep. 

Seek Pharaoh’s race to-day, and ye shall 
find 

Rust and the moth, silence and dusty sleep. 


*©OQ World-God, give me Beauty!” cried 
the Greek. 

His prayer was granted. All the earth be- 
came 

Plastic and vocal to his sense; each peak, 

Each grove, each stream, quick with Pro- 
methean flame, 

Peopled the world with imaged grace and 
light. 

The lyre was his, and his the breathing 
might 

Of the immortal marble, his the play 

Of diamond-pointed thought and golden 
tongue. 

Go seek the sunshine race. Ye find to-day 

A broken column and a lute unstrung. 


“OQ World-God, give me Power!’ the 
Roman cried. 

His prayer was granted. The vast world 
was chained 

A captive to the chariot of his pride. 

The blood of myriad provinces was drained 

To feed that fierce, insatiable red heart — 

Invulnerably bulwarked every part 


With serried legions and with close-meshed 
Code. 


Within, the burrowing worm had gnawed 
its home: 

A roofless ruin stands where once abode 

The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 


‘OQ God-head, give me Truth!” the He- 
brew cried. 


His prayer was granted. He became the 
slave 


Of the Idea, a pilgrim far and wide, 


Cursed, hated, spurned, and scourged with 
none to save. 


The Pharaohs knew him, and when Greece 
beheld, 

His wisdom wore the hoary crown of Eld 

Beauty he hath forsworn, and wealth and 
power. 

Seek him to-day, and find in every land. 

No fire consumes him, neither floods de- 
vour ; 


Immortal through the lamp within his 
hand. 


EMMA LAZARUS. 
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Manures the fields of Thessaly, while we 

Sit here deliberating, in cold debate, 

If we should sacrifice our lives to honer, 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 

Rouse up, for shame ! our brothers of Pharsalia 

Point at their wounds, and ery aloud, — ‘‘ To 
battle !” 

Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are 
slow, 

And Scipio’s ghost walks unrevenged amongst us. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 
——o— 


CARACTACUS. 


BrFroreE proud Rome’s imperial throne 
In mind’s unconquered mood, 
As if the triumph were his own, 
The dauntless captive stood. 
None, to have seen his free-born air, 
Had fancied him a captive there. 


Though, through the crowded streets of Rome, 
With slow and stately tread, 
Far from his own loved island home, 
That day in triumph led, — 
Unbound his head, unbent his knee, 
Undimmed his eye, his aspect free. 


A free and fearless glance he cast 
On temple, arch, and tower, 

By which the long procession passed 
Of Rome’s victorious power ; 

And somewhat of a scornful smile 

Upcurled his haughty lip the while. 


And now he stood, with brow serene, 
Where slaves might prostrate fall, 
Bearing a Briton’s manly mien 
In Cesar’s palace hall ; 
Claiming, with kindled brow and cheek, 
The liberty e’en there to speak. 


Nor could Rome’s haughty lord withstand 
The claim that look preferred, 

But motioned with uplifted hand 
The suppliant should be heard, — 

If he indeed a suppliant were 

Whose glance demanded audience there. 


Deep stillness fell on all the crowd, 
From Claudius on his throne 

Down to the meanest slave that bowed 
At his imperial throne ; 

Silent his fellow-captive’s grief 

As fearless spoke the Island Chief : 


“Think not, thou eagle Lord of Rome, 
And master of the world, 

Though victory’s banner o’er thy dome 
In triumph now is furled, 

I would address tliee as thy slave, 

But as the bold should greet the brave ! 


“T might, perchance, could I have deigned 
To hold a vassal’s throne, 

E’en now in Britain’s isle have reigned 
A king in name alone, 

Yet holding, as thy meek ally, 

A monarch’s mimic pageantry. 


“Then through Rome’s crowded streets to-day 
I might have rode with thee, 

Not in a captive’s base array, 
But fetterless and free, — 

If freedom he could hope to find, 

Whose bondage is of heart and mind. 


“But canst thou marvel that, freeborn, 
With heart and soul unquelled, 

Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn. 
By thy permission held ? 

Or that I should retain my right 

Till wrested by a conqueror’s might ? 


“*Rome, with her palaces and towers, 
By us unwished, unreft, 

Her homely huts and woodland bowers 
To Britain might have left ; 

Worthless to you their wealth must be, 

But dear to us, for they were free ! 


“I might have bowed before, but where 
Had been thy triumph now ? 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 
Thou ow’st thy laurelled brow ; 
Inglorious victory had been thine, 
And more inglorious bondage mine. 


‘* Now I have spoken, do thy will ; 
Be life or death my lot, 

Since Britain’s throne no more I fill, 
To me it matters not. 

My fame is clear ; but on my fate 

Thy glory or thy shame must wait.” 


He ceased ; from all around upsprung 
A murmur of applause, 

For well had truth and freedom’s tongue 
Maintained their holy cause. 

The conqueror was the captive then ; 


He bade the slave be free again. 
BERNARD BARTON 
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BOADICEA. 


WHEN the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 


“Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
*T is because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


“Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt, — 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


““Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground, — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates! 


“Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


“Then the urogeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


“* Regions Cesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died, — 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 


Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you ! 


WILLIAM COWPER, 


RIENZI.TO THE ROMANS. 


~ 


FROM “ RIENZI.” 


FRIENDS ! 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 

The story of our thraldom. We are slaves ! 

The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 

A race of slaves! he sets, and his last beam 

Falls on a slave! Not such as, swept along 

By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 

To crimson glory and undying fame, 

But base, ignoble slaves ! — slaves to a hone 

Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ; lords 

Rich in some dozen paltry villages, 

Strong in some hundred spearmen, only great 

In that strange spell,—a name! Each hour, 
dark fraud, 

Or open rapine, or protected murder, 

Cries out against them. But this very day 

An honest man, my neighbor (pointing to Pa- 
oLo), — there he stands, — 

Was struck — struck like a dog — by one who 
wore 

The badge of+Ursini ! because, forsooth, 

He tossed not high his ready cap in aiz, 

Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 

At sight of that great ruffian ! Be we men, 

And suffer such dishonor ? men, and wash not 

The stain away in blood? Such shames are com. 
mon. 

I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to ye. 

I had a brother once, a gracious boy, 

Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope, 

Of sweet and quiet joy ; there was the look 

Of Heaven upon his face which lininers give 

To the beloved disciple. How I loved 

That gracious boy ! younger by fifteen years, 

Brother at once and son! He left my side ; 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 

Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 

The pretty, harmless boy was slain! I saw 

The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 


For vengeance! Rouse ye, Romans! Rouse 
ye, slaves ! 

Have ye brave sons ?— Look in the next fierce 
brawl 


To see them die! Have ye fair daughters ?— Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored ; and, if ye dare call for justice, 

Be answered by the lash! Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty ruled the world! Yet we are Romans ! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 

Was greater than a king! And once again — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 

Of either Brutus !— once again, I swear, 

The eternal city shall be free ; her sons shal) 


walk with princes. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
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BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 


For Scotland’s and for freedom’s right 
The Bruce his part had played, 
In five successive fields of fight 
Been conquered and dismayed ; 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 
The meed for which he fought ; 
And now from battle, faint and worn, 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 
A hut’s lone shelter sought. 


And cheerless was that resting-place 
For him who claimed a throne : 
His canopy, devoid of grace, 
The rude, rough beams alone ; 
The heather eouch his only bed, — 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 
From couch of eider-down ! 
Through darksome night till dawn of day, 
Absorbed in wakeful thoughts he lay 
Of Scotland and her crown. 


The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 
Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 
Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 
His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot ; 
And well the insect’s toilsome lot 
Taught Scotland’s future king. 


Six times his gossamery thread 
The wary spider threw ; 

Tn vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 

Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 

The patient insect, six times foiled, 
And yet unconquered still ; 

And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 

Saw him prepare once more to try 
His courage, strength, and skill. 


One effort more, his seventh and last — 
The hero hailed the sign ! — 

And on the wished-for beam hung fast 
That slender, silken line ! 

Slight as it was, his spirit caught 

The more than omen, for his thought 
The lesson well could trace, 

Which even ‘‘he who runs may read,” 

That Perseverance gains its meed, 
And Patience wins the race. 


BERNARD BARTON, 


BANNOCKBURN., 


Av Bannockburn the English lay, — 

The Scots they were na far away, 

But waited for the break o’ day 
That glinted in the east. 


But soon the sun broke through the heath 

And lighted up that field 0’ death, 

When Bruce, wi’ saul-inspiring breath, 
His heralds thus addressed : — 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie. 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour 

See the front o’ battle lour : 

See approach proud Edward’s power, — 
Chains and slaverie ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave 2 
Let him turn and flee ! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’ ? 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 


Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty ’s in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die! 
ROBERT BURN: 


——o—— 


LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 


WIZARD, —LOCHIEL. 


WIZARD. 


LocurEL, Lochiel! beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle 
array ! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in figh.. 

They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and 
crown ; 

Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the 
plain. 
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But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of 
war, 

What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 

‘Tis thine, O Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the 
gate. 

A steed comes at morning: no rider is there ; 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 

O, weep! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 

For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 

Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 


LOCHIEL. 


Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling 
seer ! 

Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 

This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 


WIZARD. 

Ha! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 

Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be 
torn ! 

Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 

From his honie in the dark rolling clouds of the 
north ? 

Lo! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he 
rode 

Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 

But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 

Ah! home let him speed,—for the spoiler is 
nigh. 

Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the 
blast 

Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 

’T is the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 

From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of 
heaven. 

O crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 

Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 

Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it 
stood, 

And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing 
brood. 


LOCHIEL. 


False Wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled my clan, 

Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 
one ! 

They are true to the last of their blood and their 
breath, 

And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

Then weleome be Cumberland’s steed to the 
shock \ 


Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the 
rock ! 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

Clanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 


WIZARD. 


— Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day ; 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 

’T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive 
king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 

Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my 
sight — 

Rise, rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight! 

‘Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the 
moors : 

Culloden is lost, and my country deplores, 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, for- 


lorn, ; 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and 
torn ? 


Ah no! for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 

His death-bell is tolling : O mercy, dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to 
beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 


LOCHIEL. 


— Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ; 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet, 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat ! 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed 
in their gore, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ; 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of 


fame ! 
FHOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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SCOTLAND. 
FROM “THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” CANTO VI. 


O CALEbonI4 ! stern and wild, 
. Meet nurse for a. poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 
Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chilled my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The bard may draw his parting groan. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ENGLAND. 
FROM ‘THE TIMEPIECE™: ‘‘ THE TASK,” BOOK II, 


ENGLAND, with all thy faults, I love thee still, — 
My country ! and, while yet a nook is left 
’ Where English minds and manners may be found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy 
clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deformed 

With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 

With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 

Of golden fruitage and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from eight sublime 

Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 

Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 

Thy joys and sorrows with as true a heart 

As any thunderer there. And I can feel 

Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 

Frown at effeminates whose very looks 

Reflect dishonor on the land I love. 

How, in the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should England prosper, when such things, as 
smooth 

And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 

With odors, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a tayrtle wreath, . 

And love when they should fight, — when such 
as these 


Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 

In every clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were born her children. Praise enough 

To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his 


Owr,, 
WILLIAM COWPER 


THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND, 


WHEN mighty roast beef was the Englishman’s 
food, 
It ennobled our hearts, and enrichéd our blood ; 
Our soldiers were brave, and our courtiers were 
good. 
O, the Roast Beef of old England, 
And O, the old English Roast Beef’ 


But since we have learned from effeminate 
France 
To eat their ragouts, as well as to dance, 
We are fed up with nothing but vain complai- 
sance. 
O, the Roast Beef, etc. 


HENRY FIELDING, 


Our fathers of old were robust, stout, and strong. 
And kept open house with good cheer all day 
long, 
Which made their plump tenants rejoice in this 
song. 
O, the Roast Beef, ete. 


When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 
Ere coffee and tea, and such slip-slops, were 
known, 
The world was in terror, if e’en she did frown. 
O, the Roast Beef, ete. 


In those days, if fleets did presume on the main, 
They seldom or never returned back again ; 
As witness the vaunting Armada of Spain. 

O, the Roast Beef, ete. 


O, then we had stomachs to eat and to fight, 
And when wrongs were cooking, to set ourselves 
right ; 
But now we’re a-—hum!—I could, but — 
good night ! 
O, the Roast Beef, etc. 


The four lasi stanzas added by RICHARD LOVERIDGe 


RULE, BRITANNIA. 


FROM ‘‘ALFRED,” ACT II. SC. 5. 


WHEN Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain : 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves / 
For Britons never will be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall ; 
Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Rule, Britannia ! ete. 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
As the loud blasts that tear the skies 
Serve but to root thy native oak. 
Rule, Britannia ! etc. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame ; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
And work their woe — but thy renown. 
Rule, Britannia ! ete. 


To thee belongs the rural reign ; 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine. 
Rule, Britannia ! ete. 


The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blest Isle ! with matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
Rule, Britannia / ete. 
JAMES THOMSON, 


NASEBY. 


By OBADIAH BIND-THEIR-KINGS-IN-CHAINS-AND-THEIR-NO- 
BLES-WITH-LINKS-OF-IRON ; SERGEANT IN IRETON’S 
REGIMENT. 


O, WHEREFORE come ye forth, in triumph from | Stout Skippon hath a wound ; 


the north, 
With your hands and your feet and your raiment 
all red ? 
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For we trampled on the throng of the haughty 
and the strong, 

Who sate in the high places ral slew the saints 
of God. 


It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 

That we saw their banners dance and their 
cuirasses shine, 

And the man of blood was there, with his long 
essenced hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of 
the Rhine. 


Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and 
his sword, 

The General rode along us to form us to the fight ; 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled 
into a shout 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s 
right. 


And hark! like the roar of the billows on the 
shore, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 

For God! for the cause ! —for the Church! for 
the laws ! 

For Charles, king of England, and Rupert of the 
Rhine ! 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and 
his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your 
pikes! Close your ranks ! 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer, or to 
fall. 


They are here! Theyrushon! Weare broken ! 
We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like stubble on the 
blast. 

O Lord, put forth thy might ! 
the right ! 

Stand back to back, in God’s name! and fight it 
to the last ! 


O Lord, defend 


the centre hath 
given ground : 


(Harkt hark | what means the trampling of 


horsemen on our rear ? 


And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joy-| Whose banner do I see, boys? ’T is he! thank 


ous shout ? 


God! ’tis he, boys ! 


And whence be the grapes of the wine-press that | Bear up another minute! Brave Oliver is here. 


ye tread ? 


O, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in 
a row, 


And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we | Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on 


trod ; 


the dikes, 
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Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the 


Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his 
pikes. 

Fast, fast the gallants ride, in some safe nook to 
hide 

Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Tem- 
ple Bar ; 

And he, — he turns, he flies : — shame on those 
cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and dare not look 
on war ! 


Ho! comrades, scour the plain ; and, ere ye strip 
the slain, 

First give another stab to make your search se- 
cure ; 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad- 
pieces and lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the 
poor. 


Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your 
hearts were gay and bold, 

When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans 
to-day ; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers 
in the rocks, 

Lead forth her tawny enbs to howl above the prey. 


Where be your tongues that late mocked at 
heaven and hell and fate ? 

And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades, 

Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and 
your oaths ! 

Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your dia- 
monds and your spades ? 


Down ! down! forever down, with the mitre and 
the crown ! 

With the Belial of the court, and the Mammon 
of the Pepe ! 

There is woe in Oxford halls ; there is wail in 
Durham’s stalls ; 

The Jesuit smites his bosom ; the bishop rends 
his cope. 


And she of the seven hills shall mourn her chil- 
dren’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of 
England’s sword ; 

And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder 
when they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the 


Houses and the Word ! 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
TARA’S HALLS. 


Tue harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more ! 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells ; 
The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 
THOMAS MOORE, 
—— oo 


AS BY THE SHORE AT BREAK OF 
DAY. 


As by the shore, at break of day, 

A vanquished chief expiring lay, 

Upon the sands, with broken sword, 
He traced his farewell to the free ; 

And there the last unfinished word 
He dying wrote, was ‘ Liberty!” 


At night a sea-bird shrieked the knell 
Of him who thus for freedom fell : 
The words he wrote, ere evening came, 

Were covered by the sounding sea ; — 
So pass away the cause and name 

Of him who dies for liberty ! 

THOMAS MOORE. 
—p— 


GOUGAUNE BARRA. 


[The lake of Gougaune Barra, i. e. the hollow, or recess of St 
Finn Bar, in the rugged territory of Ibh-Laoghaire (the O’Learys 
country) in the west end of the county of Cork, is the parent of the 
river Lee. Its waters embrace a small but verdant island of about 
half an acre in extent, which approaches its eastern shore The 
lake, as its naine implies, is situate in a deep hollow, surrounded on 
every side (save the east, where its superabundant waters are dis- 
charged) by vast and almost perpendicular mountains, whose dark 
inverted shadows are gloomily reflected in its stili waters beneath.] 


THERE isa green island in lone Gougaune Barra, 

Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 

In deep-valleyed Desmond—a thousand wild 
fountains 

Come down to that lake from their home in the 
mountains. 

There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken 
willow 


' Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow: 
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As, like some gay child, that sad monitor scorn- 
ing, 
It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 


And its zone of dark hills, — O, to see them all 
brightening, 

When the tempest flings out its red banner of 
lightning, 

’ And the waters rush down, mid the thunder’s 
deep rattle, 

Like clans from their hills at the voice of the 
battle ; 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 

And wildly from Mullagh the eagles are scream- 
ing ! 

O, where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 

So meet for a bard as this lone little island ? 


How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home 
by the ocean, 

And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion, 

And thought of thy bards, when assembling to- 
gether, 

In the cleft of thy rocks, or the depth of thy 
heather ; 

They fled from the Saxon’s dark bondage and 
slaughter, 

And waked their last song by the rush of thy 
water. 


High sons of the lyre, O, how proud was the 
feeling, 

To think while alone through that solitude steal- 
ing, 

Though loftier minstrels green Erin can number, 

I only awoke your wild harp from its slumber, 

And mingled once more with the voice of those 
fountains 

The songs even Echo forgot on her mountains ; 

And gleaned each gray legend that darkly was 
sleeping 

Where the mist and the rain o'er their beauty 
were creeping ! 


Least bard of the hills, — were it mine to inherit 

The fire of thy harp and the wing of thy spirit, 

With the wrongs which like thee to our country 
have bound me, 


: : : | 
Did your mantle of song fling its radiance around | 


me, 
Still, still in those wilds a young Liberty 
rally, 


I too shall be gone ;— but my name shall be 
spoken 

When Erin awakes and her fetters are broken. 

Some minstrel will come, in the summer eve’s 
gleaming, 

When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is 
beaming, 

And bend o’er my grave with a tear of emotion, 

Where calm Avon-Buee seeks the kisses of ocean, 

Or piant a wild wreath, from the banks of that 
river, 

O’er the heart and the harp that are sleeping 


forever. 
JAMES JOSEPH CALLANAN, 


—o— 


EXILE OF ERIN. 


THERE came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sighed, when at twilight re- 
pairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
But the day-star attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. 


Sad is my fate ! said the heart-broken stranger ; 
The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee, 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A home and a country remain not to me. 

Never again in the green sunny bowers 

Where my forefathers lived shall I spend the 

sweet hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 

And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh ! 


Erin, my country ! though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 
But, alas! in a far foreign land I awaken, 
And sigh for the friends who can meet me no 
more ! 
O cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase 
me ? 
Never again shall my brothers embrace me ? 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore ! 


Where is my cabin door, fast by the wildwood ? 
Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother that looked on my child- 
hood ? 
And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 


And send her strong shout over mountain and O my sad heart ! long abandoned by pleasure, 


valley, 
The star of the west might yet rise in its glory, 


And the land that was darkest be brightest in | 


story. 


| 
1 


Why did it dote on a fast: fading treasure ? 
Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without 
measure, 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 
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Yet, all its sad recollections suppressing, 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw, — 
Erin, an exile bequeaths thee his blessing ! 
Land of my forefathers, Erin go bragh ! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
(rreen be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean ! 


And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with 


devotion, — 
Erin mavourneen, Erin go bragh ! * 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


MY NATIVE LAND. 


Ir chanced to me upon a time to sail 
Across the Southern ocean to and fro ; 

And, landing at fair isles, by stream and vale 
Of sensuous blessing did we ofttimes go. 

And months of dreamy joys, like joys in sleep, 
Or like a clear, calm stream o’er mossy stone, 

Unnoted passed our hearts with voiceless sweep, 
And left us yearning still for lands unknown. 


And when we found one, — for ’t is soon to find 
In thousand-isled Cathay another isle, — 
lor one short noon its treasures filled the mind, 
And then again we yearned, and ceased to 
smile. 
And so it was, from isle to isle we passed, 
Like wanton bees or boys on flowers or lips ; 
And when that all was tasted, then at last 
We thirsted still for draughts instead of sips. 


I learned from this there is no Southern land 
Can fill with love the hearts of Northern men. 
Sick minds need change; but, when in health 
they stand 
Neath foreign skies, their love flies home agen. 
And thus with me it was: the yearning turned 
From laden airs of cinnamon away, 
And stretched far westward, while the full heart 
burned 
With love for Ireland, looking on Cathay ! 


My first dear love, all dearer for thy grief ! 
My land, that has no peer in all the sea 
lor verdure, vale, or river, flower or leaf, — 
If first to no man else, thou ’rt first to me. 
New loves may come with duties, but the first 
ls deepest yet,—the mother’s breath and 
smiles : 
Like that kind face and breast where Iwas nursed 
Is my poor land, the Niobe of isles. 


JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


© rreland my darling, Ireland forever! 


IRELAND. 
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Tury are dying! they are dying! where the 


golden corn is growing ; 


They are dying! they are dying! where the 


crowded herds are lowing ; 


They are gasping for existence where the streams 


of life are flowing, 


And they perish of the plague where the breeze 


of health is blowing ! 


God of justice ! God of power ! 

Do we dream? Can it be, 

In this land, at this hour, 

With the blossom on the tree, 
In the gladsome month of May, 
When the young lambs play, 
When Nature looks around 

On her waking children now, 
The seed within the ground, 

The bud upon the bough ? 

Is it right, is it fair, 
That we perish of despair 
In this land, on this soil, 

Where our destiny is set, 
Which we cultured with our toil, 
And watered with our sweat ? 
We have ploughed, we have sown 

But the crop was not our own ; 
We have reaped, but harpy hands 
Swept the harvest from our lands ; 
We were perishing tor food, 

When lo! in pitying mood, 

Our kindly rulers gave 

The fat fluid of the slave, 

While our corn filled the manger 
Of the war-horse of the stranger ! 


God of merey ! must this last ? 
Is this land preordained, 
For the present and the past 
And the future, to be chained, — 
To be ravaged, to be drained, 
To be robbed, to be spoiled, 
To be hushed, to be whipt, 
Its soaring pinions clipt, 
And its every effort foiled ? 


Do our numbers multiply 


But to perish and to die ? 

Is this all our destiny below, — 
That our bodies, as they rot, 
May fertilize the spot 


Where the harvests of the stranger grow! 


If this be, indeed, our fate, 
Far, far better now, though late, 
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That we seek some other land and try some other 
ZONE ; 
The coldest, bleakest shore 
Will surely yield us more 
Than the storehouse of the stranger that we dare 
not call our own. 


Kindly brothers of the West, 
Who from Liberty’s full breast 
Have fed us, who are orphans beneath a step- 
dame’s frown, 
Behold our happy state, 
And weep your wretched fate 
That you share not in the splendors of our em- 
pire and our crown ! 


Kindly brothers of the East, — 
Thou great tiaraed priest, 
Thou sanctified Rienzi of Rome and of the 
earth, — 
Or thou who bear’st control 
Over golden Istambol, 
Who felt for our misfortunes and helped us in 
our dearth, — 


Turn here your wondering eyes, 
Call your wisest of the wise, 
Your muftis and your ministers, your men of 
deepest lore ; 
Let the sagest of your sages 
Ope our island’s mystic pages, 
And explain unto your highness the wonders of 
our shore. 


A fruitful, teeming soil, 
Where the patient peasants toil 
Beneath the summer’s sun and the watery winter 
sky ; 
Where they tend the golden grain 
Till it bends upon the plain, 
Then reap it for the stranger, and turn aside to die; 


Where they watch their flocks increase, 
And store the snowy fleece 
Till they send it to their masters to be woven 
o’er the waves ; 
Where, having sent their meat 
For the foreigner to eat, 
Their mission is fulfilled, and they creep into 
their graves. 


'T is for this they are dying where the golden 
corn is growing, 

’'T is for this they are dying where the crowded 
herds are lowing, 

’*T is for this they are dying where the streams 
of life are flowing, 

And they perish of the plague where the breeze 


of health is blowing ! 
DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY. 
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SONG OF THE GREEK POET. 


FROM “DON JUAN,” CANTO III. 


THE isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, — 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus sprung ! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet ; 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo farther west 

Than your sires’ ‘Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations, — all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day, — 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 


And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now, — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 


*T is something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush, — for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush ? — our fathers bled. 

Earth ! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred, grant but three 

To make a new Thermopyle ! 


What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah, no! the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one, arise, — we come, we come !” 


’T is but the living who are dumb. 
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In vain, — in vain ; strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 

Leave battles to, the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Seio’s vine ! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call, 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, — 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave, — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 
He served, but served Polycrates, — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

O that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Dorie mothers bore ; 
And there perhaps some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks, — 
They have a king who buys and sells : 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish foree, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade, — 
T see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But, gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, - 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine, — 


Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 
LORD BYRON. 


GREECE. 
FROM ‘“‘CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO, Il. 


Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 

Immortal, though no more; though fallen, 
great ! 

Whio nowshall lead thy scattered children forth, 

And long-accustomed bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilom did await, 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermmopyle’s sepulchral strait, — 

O, who that gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from 

the tomb ? 


Spirit of Freedom ! when on Phyle’s brow 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which 
now 

Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ? 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land ; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 

From birth till death enslaved ; in word, in deed, 

unmanned. 


In all save form alone, how changed ! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burned anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers’ heritage ; 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 

Or tear their name defiled from Slavery’s mourn- 

ful page. 


Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not, 

Who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow ? 

By their right arms the conquest must be 
wrought ? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? No! ' 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame. 

Shades of the Helots ! triumph o'er your foe ! 

Greece ! change thy lords, thy state is still the 


same ; 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thy years of 
shame ! 
LORD BYRON 
——¢— 
GREECE. 


FROM “THE GIAOUR.’ 


CuimE of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land, from plain to mountain-cave, 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
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That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven, crouching slave ; 
Say, is not this Thermopyle ? 

These waters blue that round you lave, 
O servile offspring of the free, — 

Pronounce-what sea, what shore is this ?, 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 

Arise, and make again your own ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shane ; 

For Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page ; 

Attest it, many a deathless age : 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 

Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 

The graves of those that cannot die ! 

’T were long to tell, and sad to trace, 

Each step from splendor to disgrace : 

- Enough, — no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes ! self-abasement paved the way 

To villain-bonds and despot sway. 


What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 
No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the Muse might soar, 
High as thine own in days of yore, 
’ When man was worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within thy valleys bred, 
The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 
Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 


And callous save to crime. 
- LORD BYRON. 


—_@— 


MARCO BOZZARIS. 


(Marco Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of modern Greece, fell ina 
aight attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, the site of the an- 
cient Plateea, Aug. 20, 1823,and expired in the moment of victory 
His Jast words were: ‘‘ To die for liberty is a pleasure, and not a 
pain.”] 

Ar midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Sbould tremble at his power. 


In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of*triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring, 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne —a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, — 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 
On old Plateea’s day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far, as they. 


An hour passed on, the Turk awoke : 
That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms ! they come! the Greek ! the Greek !” 

He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 

As lightnings from the mountain-cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band : 

** Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 

Strike — for your altars and your fires 3 

Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land!” 


They fought — like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death, 
Come to the mother, when she feels, 

For the first time, her first-born’s breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 

That close the pestilence are broke, 

And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 

Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet song and dance and wine, — 

And thou art terrible ; the tear, 
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The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of faine is wrought ; 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought ; 
Come in her crowning hour, — and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee ; there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells ; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 

At palace couch and cottage bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

(tives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears. 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and fadéd cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, — 

And even she who gave thee birth, — 
Will, by her pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art freedom’s now, and fame’s, — 
One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die. 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
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POLAND. 


FROM ‘‘ THE PLEASURES OF HOPE,” PART I, 


WarsAw’s last champion from her height sur- 
veyed, 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid ; 
“*O Heaven!” he cried, ‘‘my bleeding country 
save | — 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live — with her to die!” 
He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death, — the watchword and reply ; 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm ! — 
In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
Fram rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew : — 
O, bloodiest picture in the book of Time ! 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered 
spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked — as Kosciusko fell ! 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


a 


MEN AND BOYS. 


THE storm is out ; the land is roused ; 
Where is the coward who sits well housed ? 
Fie on thee, boy, disguised in curls, 
Behind the stove, mong gluttons and girls ! 
A graceless, worthless wight thou must be ; 
No German maid desires thee, 
No German song inspires thee, 
No German Rhine-wine fires thee. 
Forth in the van, 
Man by man, 
Swing the battle-sword who can ! 


When we stand watching, the livelong night, 
Through piping storms, till morning light, 
Thou to thy downy bed canst creep, 
And there in dreams of rapture sleep. 

A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 


When, hoarse and shrill, the trumpet’s blast, 
Like the thunder of God, makes our hearts beat 
fast, 
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Thou in the theatre lov’st to appear, 
Where trills and quavers tickle the ear. 
A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 


When the glare of noonday scorches the brain, 
When our parched lips seek water in vain, 
Thou canst make champagne corks fly 
At the groaning tables of luxury. 

A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 


When we, as we rush to the strangling fight, 
Send home to our true-loves a long ‘‘ Good- 
night,” 
Thou canst hie thee where love is sold, 
And buy thy pleasure with paltry gold. 
A graceless, worthless wight, ete. 


When lance and bullet come whistling by, 

And death in a thousand shapes draws nigh, 

Thou canst sit at thy cards, and kill 

King, queen, and knave with thy spadille. 
A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 


If on the red field our bell should toll, 
Then welcome be death to the patriot’s soul ! 
Thy pampered flesh shall quake at its doom, 
And craw] in silk to a hopeless tomb. 
A pitiful exit thine shall be ; 
No German maid shall weep for thee, 
No German song shall they sing for thee, 
No German goblets shall ring for thee. 
Forth in the van, 
Man for man, 
Swing the battle-sword who can ! 


From the German of KORNER. Trans- 
lation of CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


THE MARSEILLAISE, 


Yr sons of freedom, wake to glory ! 

Hark ! hark! what myriads bid you rise ! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe ; 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise ; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze ; 
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And shall we basely view the ruin, 


While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing. 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, etc. 


O Liberty ! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame ? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee ? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, etc. 
Abbreviated, from the French of ROUGET DE LISLE 


—— 


MAKE WAY FOR LIBERTY. 


[On the exploit of Arnold Winkelried at the battle of Sempach, 
in the fourteenth century, in which the Swiss, fighting for their in 
dependence, totally defeated the Austrians. ] 


“* MAKE way for Liberty !”” — he cried ; 
Made way for Liberty, and died ! 

In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 
A living wall, a human wood ! 
A wall, where every conscious stone 
Seemed to its kindred thousands grown ; 
A rampart all assaults to bear, 
Till time to dust their frames should wear ; 
A wood, like that enchanted grove . 
In which with fiends Rinaldo strove, 
Where every silent tree possessed 


| A spirit prisoned in its breast, 


Which the first stroke of coming strife 
Would startle into hideous life : 

So dense, so still, the Austrians stood, 

A living wall, a human wood ! 
Impregnable their front appears, 

All horrent with projected spears, 

Whose polished points before them shine, 
From flank to flank, one brilliant line, 
Bright as the breakers’ splendors run 
Along the billows to the sun. 


Opposed to these, a hovering band 


| Contended for their native land : 


Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke, 

And forged their fetters into swords, 

On equal terms to fight their lords, 

And what insurgent rage had gained 

In many a mortal fray maintained : 
Marshalled once more at Freedom’s call, 

They came to conquer or to fall, 

Where he who conquered, he who fell, 

Was deemed a dead, or living, Tell ! 
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Such virtue had that patriot breathed, 
So to the soil his soul bequeathed, 
That wheresoe’er his arrows flew 
Heroes in his own likeness grew, 

And warriors sprang from every sod 
Which his awakening footstep trod. 


And now the work of life and death 
Hung on the passing of a breath ; 
The fire of conflict burnt within, 
The battle trembled to begin : 
Yet, while the Austrians held their ground, 
Point for attack was nowhere found ; 
Where’er the umpatient Switzers gazed, 
The unbroken line of lances blazed : 
That line ’t were suicide to meet, 
And perish at their tyrants’ feet, — 
How could they rest within their graves, 
And leave their homes the homes of slaves ? 
Would they not feel their children tread 
With clanging chains above their head ? 


It must not be: this day, this hour, 
Annihilates the oppressor’s power ; 
All Switzerland is in the field, 
She will not fly, she cannot yield, — 
She must not fall ; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal date. 
Few were the numbers she could boast ; 
But every freeman was a host, 
And felt as though himself were he 
On whose soie arm hung victory. 


It did depend on ene indeed ; 
Behold him, — Arnold Winkelried ! 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

Unmarked he stood amid the throng, 

In rumination deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 
The very thought come o’er his face, 

And by the motion of his form 

Anticipate the bursting storm, 

And by the uplifting of his brow 

Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 


But ’t was no sooner thought than done, 
The field was in a moment won :— 


“‘Make way for Liberty !” he cried, 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 


“ Make way for Liberty!” he cried ; 
Their keen points met from side to side ; 
He bowed amongst them like a tree, 
And thus made way for Liberty, 


Swift to the breach his comrades fly ; 
“Make way for Liberty!” they ery, 
And through the Austrian phalanx dart, 
As rushed the spears through Arnold’s heart ; 
While, instantancous as his fall, 
Rout, ruin, panic, scattered all : 
An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow. 


Thus Switzerland again was free ; 
Thus Death made way for Liberty ! 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


SWITZERLAND. 


FROM “ WILLIAM TELL.” 


OncE Switzerland was free ! With what a pride 
I used to walk these hills, — look up to heaven 
And bless God that it was so! It was free 
From end to end, from cliff to lake ’*t was free ! 
Free as our torrents are, that leap our rocks, 
And plough our valleys, without asking leave ; 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun ! 
How happy was I in it then! I loved 
Its very storms. Ay, often have I sat 
Tn my boat at night, when, midway o’er the lake 
The stars went out, and down the mountain gorg¢ 
The wind came roaring, —I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o’er my head, 
And think — I had no master save his own ! 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
——_e— 


A COURT LADY. 


Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with 
purple were dark, 

Her cheeks’ pale opal burnt with a red and rest- 
less spark. 


Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and in 
Trace ; 
Never was lady of Italy fairer to see in the face. 


Never was lady on earth more true as woman and 
wife, 

Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in 
manners and life. 


She stood in the early morning, and said to her 
maidens, ‘‘ Bring 

That silken robe made ready to wear at the court 
of the king. 
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‘Bring me the clasps of diamond, lucid, clear 
of the mote, 

Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp me 
the small at the throat. 


‘Diamonds to fasten the hair, and diamonds to 
fasten the sleeves, 

Laces to drop from their rays, like a powder of 
snow from the eaves.” 


Gorgeous she entered the sunlight which gath- 
ered her up in a flame, 

While straight, in her open carriage, she to the 
hospital came. 


In she went at the door, and gazing, from end 
to end, 

‘*Many and low are the pallets, but each is the 
place of a friend.” 


Up she passed through the wards, and stood at 
a young man’s bed : 

Bloody the band on his brow, and livid the 
droop of his head. 


“Art thou a Lombard, my brother ? 
art thou!” she cried, 

And smiled like Italy on him: he dreamed in 
her face and died. 


Happy 


Pale with his passing soul, she went on still to 
a second : 

He was a grave, hard man, whose years by dun- 
geons were reckoned. 


Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in his 
life were sorer. 

“Art thou a Romagnole ?” 
lightnings before her. 


Her eyes drove 


‘* Austrian and priest had joined to double and 
tighten the cord 

Able to bind thee, O strong one, —free by the 
stroke of a sword. 


‘* Now be grave for the rest of us, using the life 
overcast 

To ripen our wine of the present (too new) in 
glooms of the past.” 


Down she stepped to a pallet where lay a face 
like a girl’s, 

Young, and pathetic with dying, — a deep black 
hole in the curls. 


**Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and seest 
thou, dreaming in pain, 

Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching the 
list of the slain ?” 


Kind as a mother herself, she touched his cheeks 
with her hands:: 

‘‘Blessed is she who has borne thee, although 
she should weep as she stands.” 


On she passed to a Frenchman, his arm carried 
off by a ball : 

Kneeling, . . ‘‘O more than my brother! how 
shall I thank thee for all ? 


‘ach of the heroes around us has fought for 
his land and line, 

But thow hast fought for a stranger, in hate of a 
wrong not thine. 


“‘ Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be dis- 
possessed ; 

But blessed are those among nations who dare to 
be strong for the rest!” 


Ever she passed on her way, and came to a 
couch where pined 

One with a-face from Venetia, white with a 
hope out of mind. 


Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at 
the name, 

But two great crystal tears were all that faltered 
and came. 


Only a tear for Venice ?— she turned as in pas- 
sion and loss, 

And stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if 
she were kissing the cross. 


Faint with that strain of heart, she moved on 
then to another, 

Stern and strong in his death. 
suffer, my brother ?” 


** And dost thou 


Holding his hands in hers : — ‘‘ Out of the Pied- 
mont lion 

Cometh the sweetness of freedom ! sweetest to 
live or to die on.” 


Holding his cold, rough hands, — “ Well, O, 
well have ye done 

In noble, noble Piedmont, who would not be 
noble alone.” 


Back he fell while she spoke. She rose to her 
feet with a spring, — 

““That was a Piedmontese ! 
Court of the King.” 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


and this is the 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame : 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear ; — 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 
This was their welcome home. 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim-band : 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, } 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ; 

They have left unstained what there they found, — 
Freedom to worship God. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
—_e— 


ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS 
AND LEARNING IN AMERICA. 


THE Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious therne, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 
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In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true : 


In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools : 


There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Kurope breeds in her decay : 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
BISHOP GEORGE BERKELEY, 


——@—_— 


AMERICA. 


O MOTHER of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years ; 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red ; 

Thy step, — the wild deer’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are not more fleet ; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Ay, let them rail, those haughty ones, 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know uot, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide, — 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen ; 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By thy lone rivers of the west ; 
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How faith is kept, and truth revered, 
And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops, and calls back his baffled hounds. 


O fair young mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies, 

The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower ; 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


—_o-—— 


COLUMBIA. 


CoLuMBIA, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies! 

Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 

Let the crimes of the east ne’er encrimson thy 
name, 

Be freedom and science and virtue thy fame. 


To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire ; 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 
And triumph pursue them, and glory attend. 

A world is thy realm ; for a world be thy laws 
Enlarged as thine empire, and just as thy cause ; 
On Freedom’s broad basis that empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 


Fair Science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 

And the East see thy morn hide the beams of her 
star ; 

New bards and new sages unrivalled shall soar 

To fame unextinguished when time is no more ; 

To thee, the last refuge of virtue designed, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind ; 

Here, grateful to Heaven, with transport shall 
bring 

Their incense, more fragrant than odors of spring. 
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Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, 

And genius and beauty in harmony blend ; 

The graces of form shall awake pure desire, 

And the charms of the soul ever cherish the fire ; 

Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refined, 

And virtue’s bright image, enstamped on the 
mind, 

With peace and soft rapture shall teach life to 
glow, 

And light up a smile on the aspect of woe. 


Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 

The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the East and the South yield their spices and 
gold. 

As the dayspring unbounded thy splendor shall 
flow, 

And earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall bow, 

While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurled, 

Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to the 
world. 


Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars o’er- 
spread, 
From war’s dread confusion, I pensively strayed ,— 
The gloom from the face of fair heaven retired ; 
The wind ceased to murmur, the thunders ex- 
pired ; 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along, 
And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung : 
““Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, { 
The queen of the world, and the child of the 
skies |” 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
——$—— 


AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


ALL hail! thou noble land, 
Our Fathers’ native soil ! 
O, stretch thy mighty hand, 
Gigantic grown by toil, 
O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore ! 
For thou with magic might 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of Pheebus travels bright 
The world o’er ! 


The genius of our clime 
From his pine-embattled steep 
Shall hail the guest sublime ; 
While the Tritons of the deep 
With their conchs the kindred league shall pro- 
claim. 
Then let the world combine, — 
O’er the main our naval line 
Like the Milky Way shall shine 
Bright in fame ! 
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Though ages long have passed 

Since our Fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravelled seas to roam, 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains ? 


While the language free and bold 
Which the Bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host ; 
While this, with reverence meet, 

Ten thousand echoes greet, 
From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast ; 


While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, — 
Between let Ou u« roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun : 

Yet still from either beach 

The voice of blood shali reach, 

More audible than speech, 

““We are One.” 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


—~_——— 


SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 


Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold ; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s naine is tuld. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 
Our tent the cypress-tree ; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea ; 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near ! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again ; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil ; 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken Jeaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads, — 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 

’T is life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain ; 

"T is life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts his tossing mane. 

A moment in the British camp — 
A moment — and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs ; 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton 
Forever from our shore. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


—q¢— 


HYMN: 


SUNG AT THE COMPLETION OF THE CONCORD MONUMENT 
APRIL 19, 1836. 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


SS 


WARREN’S ADDRESS. 


STAND ! the ground’s your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 
Hope ye mercy still ? 
What ’s the mercy despots feel ? 
Hear it in that battle-peal ! 
Read it on yon bristling steel ! 
Ask it, — ye who will. 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you !— they’re afire ! 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come ! — and will ye quail ? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may, —and die we must : 
But, O, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell ? 


JOHN PIERPONT. 
—=¢-— 


CARMEN BELLICOSUM. 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night encampment, bore the 
banner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer rolled the 
roll of the drummer, 
Through the morn ! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 

And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires ; 

And the balls whistled deadly, 

And in streains flashing redly 
Blazed the fires ; 


As the roar 
On the shore, 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green- 
sodded acres 
Of the plain ; 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black 
gunpowder, 
Cracking amain ! 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoneers ; 
And the ‘‘ villanous saltpetre”’ 
Rung a fierce, discordant metre 
Round their ears ; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horseguards’ 
_ clangor 
On our flanks ; 
Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old- 
fashioned fire 
Through the ranks! ' 


Then the bare-headed colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broad sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet-loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of 
the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iron 
six-pounder, 
Hurling death ! 


GUY HUMPHREY MCMASTER, 


—_o— 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


LisTEN, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, ‘‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to-ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 


\ For the country folk to be up and to arm,” 
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Then he said, ‘‘Good night !” and with muffled 
oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown snore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church ' , 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 

. Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘‘All is well!” 
A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 
A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 


As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral aiid sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

| That was all! And yet, through the gloom and 
the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 
flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare 
Gaze at hin with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Coneord town, 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
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Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


—~e— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


WHEN Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land ! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, — 
Child of the Sun ! to thee ’t is given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
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And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths-the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter e’er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 


And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ! 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, 


—_—_ 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


O say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming ? — 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through 
the perilous fight 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming ! 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there ; 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of 
the deep, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 

| In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream ; 
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‘Tis the star-spangled banner! O, long may it | 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! ° 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and a country should leave us nd more ? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the 


grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ! 


O, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desola- 
tion ! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the Heaven- 
rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, ‘‘ In God is our trust ;” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 

wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 


brave. 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


—_@— 


THE LITTLE CLOUD. 


[1853-] 
As when, on Carmel’s sterile steep, 
The ancient prophet bowed the knee, 
And seven times sent his servant forth 
To look toward the distant sea ; 


There came at last a little cloud, 
Searce larger than the human hand, 

Spreading and swelling till it broke 
In showers on all the herbless land ; 


And hearts were glad, and shouts went up, 
And praise to Israel’s mighty God, 

As the sear hills grew bright with flowers, 
And verdure clothed the valley sod, — 


Even so our eyes have waited long ; 
But now a little cloud appears, 
Spreading and swelling as it glides 
Onward into the coming years. 


Bright cloud of Liberty ! full soon, 
Far stretching from the ocean strand, 
Thy glorious folds shall spread abroad, 


Encireling our beloved land. 


Like the sweet rain on Judah’s hills, 
The glorious boon of love shall fall, 
And our bond millions shall arise, 
As at an angel's trumpet-call. 


Then shall a shout of joy go up, — 
The wild, glad cry of freedom come 

From hearts long crushed by cruel hands, 
And songs from lips long sealed and dumb 


And every bondman’s chain be broke, 
And every soul that moves abroad 
In this wide realm shall know and feel 

The blessed Liberty of God. 


JOHN HOWARD BRYANT. 


—_o— 


SONNET. 


WRITTEN WHILE IN PRISON FOR DENOUNCING THE 
DOMESTIC SLAVE-TRADE, 
Hicu walis and huge the body may confine, 
And iron gates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baftle his design, 
And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways 
But scorns the immortal mind such base control 
No chains can bind it and no cell enclose. 
Swifter than light it flies from pole to pole, 
And in a flash from earth to heaven it goes. 
It leaps from mount to mount ; from vale to val: 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruitsand flowers ; 


| It visits home to hear the fireside tale 


And in sweet converse pass the joyous hours ; 
’T is up before the sun, roaming afar, 


And in its watches wearies every star. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


—_—o—_- 


SLAVERY. 


FROM “THE TIMEPIECE”: ‘“‘ THE TASK,” BOOK II. 


O For a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful cr successful war, 
Might never reach me more! My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax, 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own, and, having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
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Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And, worse than all, and most to be deplored 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 

Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

1 would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No; dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad ? 

And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 

That parts us are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire ; that, where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
WILLIAM COWPER, 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


MINE eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord : 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terri- 
ble swift sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps ; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps ; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps : 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows 
of steel : 
** As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal ; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; - 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment-seat : 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, 
my feet ! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 
While God is marching on. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, 


—e— 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


Up from the South at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar ; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway, leading down ; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed ; 
Hills rose and fell, — but his heart was gay, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


| Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering 


South, ' 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth ; 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating, like prisoners assaulting their 
walls, 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full 


play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away 
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Under his spurning feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of fire ; 

But, lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 

What was done, — what to do, —a glance told 
him both, 

And, striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was 
gray ; 

By the flash of his eye, and his nostril’s play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

“T have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day !” 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man ! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 

Under the dome’of the Union sky, — 

The American soldier’s Temple of Fame, — 

There with the glorious General’s name 

Be it said in letters both bold and bright : 

“Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester, -— twenty miles away !” 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 


THE BLACK REGIMENT. 
[MAY 27, 1863.] 


Dark as the clouds of even, 
Ranked in the western heaven, 
Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dead mass, and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand 
Over a ruined land, — 

So still and orderly, 

Arm to arm, knee to knee, 
Waiting the great event, 
Stands the black regiment. 


Down the long dusky line 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine ; 
And the bright bayonet, 
Bristling and firmly set, 


Flashed with a purpose grand, 
Long ere the sharp command 
Of the fierce rolling drum 

Told them their time had come, 
Told them what work was sent 
For the black regiment. 


‘*Now,”’ the flag-sergeant cried, 
“Though death and hell betide, 
Let the whole nation see 

If we are fit to be 

Free in this land ; or bound 


Down, like the whining hound, — 


Bound with red stripes of pain 
In our cold chains again!” - 
O, what a shout there went 
From the black regiment ! 

“* Charge !”” 
Onward the bondmen broke ; 
Bayonet and sabre-stroke 

Vainly opposed their rush. 
Through the wild battle’s crush, 
With but one thought aflush, 
Driving their lords like chaff, 

In the guns’ mouths they laugh ; 
Or at the slippery brands 
Leaping with open hands, 

Down they tear man and horse, 
Down in their awful course ; 
Trampling with bloody heel 
Over the crashing steel, — 

All their eyes forward bent, 
Rushed the black regiment. 


“Freedom !” their battle-ery, — 


1? 


“Freedom ! or leave to die 
Ah! and they meant the word, 
Not as with us ’t is heard, 

Not a mere party shout ; 

They gave their spirits out, 
Trusted the end to God, 

And on the gory sod 

Rolled in triumphant blood. 
Glad to strike one free blow, 
Whether for weal or woe ; 

Glad to breathe one free breath, 
Though on the lips of death ; 
Praying, —alas ! in vain ! — 
That they might fall again, 

So they could once more see 
That burst to liberty ! 

This was what ‘“ freedom” lent 
To the black regiment. 


Hundreds on hundreds fell ; 
But they are resting well ; 

Scourges and shackles strong 
Never shall do them wrong. 


Trump and drum awoke ; 
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O, to the living few, 

Soldiers, be just and true ! 
Hail them as comrades tried ; 
Fight with them side by side ; 
Never, in field or tent, 


Scorn the black regiment ! 
GEORGE HENRY BOKER. 


a 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, — 


Over the mountains, winding down, 
Horse and foot into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 


In her attic-window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced : the old flag met his sight. 


“Halt !”’ — the dust-brown ranks stood fast ; 
«Fire !”” — out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf ; 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


! 


‘Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word : 


** Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet ; 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host.. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm gocd-night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of freedom and union, wave ! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town ! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


—e— 


THE CAUSE OF THE SOUTH. 


FROM “ SENTINEL SONGS.” 


THE fallen cause still waits, — 
Its bard has not come yet, 

His song — through one of to-morrow’s gates 
Shall shine — but never set. 


But when he comes — he’ll sweep 
A harp with tears all stringed, 
And the very notes he strikes will weep, 
As they come, from his hand, woe-winged. 


Ah! grand shall be his strain, 
And his songs shall fill all climes, 

And the Rebels shall rise and march again 
Down the lines of his glorious rhymes. 


TENNYSON 
THE Port 


None sang of Love more nobly; few as well; 

Of Friendship none with pathos as profound ; 

Of Duty sternliest-proved when myrtle-crowned ; 

Of English grove and rivulet, mead and dell: 

Great Arthur’s Legend he alone dared tell ; 

Milton and Dryden feared to tread that ground; 

For him alone o’er Camelot’s faery bound 

The ‘ horns of Elfland’ blew their magic spell. 

Since Shakespeare and since Wordsworth none hath sung 
So well his England’s greatness; none hath given 
Reproof more fearless or advice more sage: 

None inlier taught how near to earth is Heaven; 

With what vast concords Nature’s harp is strung; 

flow base false pride ;—faction’s fanatic rage. Pe 


AUBREY DE VERE 


ten ALIX Century Magazine, xxx: 84: 


And simple faith than Norman blooa. 


Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are nore than coronets, 


Hlowe'er tt be, it seems to me, 
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And through his verse shall gleam 
The swords that flashed in vain, 

And the men who wore the gray shall seem 
To be marshalling again, 


But hush ! between his words 
Peer faces sad and pale, 

And you hear the sound of broken chords 
Beat through the poet’s wail. 


Through his verse the orphans cry — 
The terrible undertone ! 

And the father’s curse and the mother’s sigh, 
And the desolate young wife’s moan. 


I sing, with a voice too low 
To be heard beyond to-day, 

In minor keys of my people’s woe ; 
And my songs pass away. 


To-morrow hears them not — 
To-morrow belongs to fame : 

My songs — like the birds’ — will be forgot, 
And forgotten shall be my name. 


And yet who knows ! betimes 
The grandest songs depart, 
While the gentle, humble, and low-toned rhymes 


Will echo from heart to heart. 
ABRAM J. RYAN. 


—¢— 


LAUS DEO! 


{On hearing the bells ring on the passage of the Constitutional 
Amendment abolishing slavery.] 


Ir is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 4 
How the belfries rock and reel ! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling: the joy from town to town ! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time ! 


Let us kneel : 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord, forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound ! 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad ; 

Tn the earthquake he has spoken ; 
He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken ! 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song ; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea: 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
He has triumphed gloriously ! 


Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done ? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun ? 


How they pale, 
Ancient myth and song and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise ! 


Blotted out ! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin. 


It is done ! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
Tt shall belt with joy the earth ! 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ! 
With a sound of brokeh chains, 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God ! 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


—_@— 


BOSTON HYMN. 


READ IN MUSIC HALL, JAN, 1, 1863, 


Tue word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said, I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more ; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor ? 


My angel, — his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king ; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best ; 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas, 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece. 


I will divide my goods ; 

Call in the wretch and slave : 
None shail rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great ; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Go, cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs ; 
Cut down trees in the forest, 
And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 

The young men and the sires, 
The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling, and him that hires ; 


And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, 

In church and state and school. 


Lo, now ! if these poor men 

Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun, 
As planets faithful be. 


And ye shall succor men ; 

*T is nobleness to serve ; 

Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 
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I break your bonds and masterships, 
And | unchain the.slave : 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave. 


I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow ; 
As much as he is and doeth, 
So much he shall bestow. 


But, laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 


To-day unbind the captive, 

So only are ye unbound ; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound ! 


Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honor, O South! for his shame ; 
Nevada ! coin thy golden crags 

With Freedom’s image and name. 


Up! and the dusky race 

That sat in darkness long, 

Be swift their feet as antelopes, 
And as behemoth strong. 


Come, East and West and North, 
By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 

For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


—e—— 


THE PEOPLE'S SONG OF PEACE. 


FROM THE “SONG OF THE CENTENNIAL,” 


THE grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 

The farmer keeps his flock and vine ; 
Then who would mar the seene to-day 
With vaunt of battle-field or fray 
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The brave corn lifts in regiments 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun ; 
The ricks replace the battle-tents, 
The bannered tassels toss and run. 
The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast, 
These be but stories of the past. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the field no more ; 
The heroes rest! O, Jet them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore ! 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell ; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 


The fields forget the battles fought, 
The trenches wave in golden grain : 
Shall we neglect the lessons taught, 
And tear the wounds agape again ? 
Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 
And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


Lo ! peace on earth! Lo! flock and fold ! 
Lo! rich abundance, fat increase, 
And yalleys clad in sheen of gold ! 
O, rise and sing a song of peace ! 
For Theseus roams the land no more, 
And Janus rests with rusted door. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIE. 


JoHN BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIE spake on his 
dying day : 

“JT will net have to shrive my soul a priest in 
Slavery’s pay ; 

But let some poor slave-mother whom | have 
striven to free, 

With her children, from the gallows-stair put up 
a prayer for me!” 


John Brown of Ossawatomie, they led him out 
to die ; 

And lo! a poor slave-mother with her little child 
pressed nigh : 

Then the bold, blue eye grew tender, and the old 
harsh face grew mild, 

As he stooped between the jeering ranks and 
kissed the negro’s child ! 


The shadows of his stormy life that moment fell 
apart, 

And they who blamed the bloody hand forgave 
the loving heart ; 

- That kiss from all its guilty means redeemed the 

good intent, 

And round the grisly fighter’s hair the martyr’s 
aureole bent ! 
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Perish with him the folly that seeks through 
evil good ! 

Long live the generous purpose unstained with 
human blood ! 

Not the raid of midnight terror, but the thought 
which underlies ; 

Not the borderer’s pride of daring, but the Chris- 
tian’s sacrifice. 


Nevermore may yon Blue Ridges the Northern 
rifle hear, 

Nor see the light of blazing homes flash on the 
negro’s spear; 

But let the tree-winged angel Truth their guarded 
passes scale, ; 

To teach that right is more than might, and jus- 
tice more than mail ! 


So vainly shall Virginia set her battle in array ; 

In vain her trampling squadrons knead the win- 
ter snow with clay ! 

She may strike the pouncing eagle, but she dares 
not harm the dove ; 

And every gate she bars to Hate shall open wide 


to Love ! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 


WHAT constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to 

pride. 

No:—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, — 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 

tain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 
These constitute a State ; 

And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 

| Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Dissension, like a vapor sinks ; 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
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Such was this heaven-loved isle, 
Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore ! 
No more shall freedom smile ? 
Shall Britons languish, and be men no more ? 
Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
’T is folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 
SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


THE FREEMAN. 


FROM ‘‘ THE WINTER MORNING WALK:” 
“THE TASK,” BOOK VI. 


HE is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature ; and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valley his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say, ‘‘ My Father made them all 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love | 

That planned and built, and still upholds, a | 
world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 

Yes, ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 

The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good | 

In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 

In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 

Of usurpation, and to no man’s wrong, 

Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 

And has a richer use of yours than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 

Of no mean city, planned or e’er the hills 

Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 

With all his roaring multitude of waves. 

His freedom is the samme in every state ; 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less. 


1” 


For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury can cripple or confine ; 
No nook so narrow but he spreads them there | 


With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells, 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


THE REFORMER. 


ALL grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm : 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in : 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 


“*Spare,” Art implored, ‘‘ yon holy pile ; 
That grand old time-worn turret spare :” 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, ‘‘ Forbear !” 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


‘Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, — 
““Why smite,” he asked in sad surprise, 
‘The fair, the old ?” 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam ; 
Shuddering and sick of heart 1 woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked : aside the dust-cloud rolled, — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
‘Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


*T was but the ruin of the bad, — 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared ; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 
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The grain grew green on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow ; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and plough. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 


. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 


The lights on brimming erystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison-walls, like Heaven-sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 

Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown, wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone, — 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


O backward-looking son of time ! 
The new is old, the old is new, 

The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turn Earth’s love and fear, 
Are one, the same. 


Idly as thou, in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sire repine ; 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh for thine. 


But life shall on and upward go ; 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart !— the Waster builds again, — 
A charméd life old Goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish, — but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night : 
Wake thou and watch !— the world is gray 
With morning light ! 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE Lovk OF COUNTRY. 


No factious voice 
Called them unto the field of generous fame, 
But the poor consecrated love of home ; 
No deeper feeling sways us, when it wakes 


In all its greatness. 
The Graues of the Patriots, J. G. PERCIVAL. 


What pity is it 
That we can die but once to save our country! 
Cato, Activ. Sc. 4. ADDISON, 


The inextingvishable spark, which fires 


The soul of patriots. 
Leonidas. R. GLOVER, 


Evin TIMEs. 


Resolved to ruin or to rule the state. 
Absalom and Achitophel, Part Il. DRYDEN. 


That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean, when they cry Liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good. 


On the Detraction which followed upon my writing Certain 
Treatises, 11. MILTON. 


The man that is not moved at what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave. 

Table Talk. COWPER. 


Content thyself to be obscurely good. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. 

Cato, Act iv. Sc. 4. ADDISON. 


THE TYRANT’S PLEA. 


So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 


Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 
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SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM. 


Yet ’t is not helm or feather, — 
For ask yon despot, whether 
His plumed. bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together. 
Leave pomps to those who need ’em, — 
Give man but heart and freedom, 
And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves 
That crawl where monarchs lead ’em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver, 
Stone walls in time may sever ; 
*T is mind alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free forever. 


O, the sight entrancing. T. MOORE, 


When once more her hosts assemble, 
Let the tyrants only tremble ; 
Smile they at this idle threat ? 


Crimson tears will follow yet. 
Waterloo, 


But William said, ‘‘ He don’t deserve 
The name of Faith’s defender, 


Who would not venture life and limb 
To make a foe surrender. 


BYRON, 


** Brave boys,” he said, ‘‘ be not dismayed, 
For the loss of one commander, 

For God will be our king this day, 
And I'll be general under.” 


From the Battle of the Boyne. OLD BALLAD, 


The Power that led his chosen, by pillared cloud 
and flame, 

Through parted sea and desert waste, that Power 
is still the same ; 

He fails not — He — the loyal hearts that firm on 
Him rely ; 

So put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry.* 

Oliver's Advice. COL. BLACKER. 


HuMANITy’s HEROES. 


No common object to your sight displays, 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause? | 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? | 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Prologue to Mr, Addison's Cate. 


POPE. 


* Cromwell, on a certain occasion, when his troops were about ' 
crossing a river to attack the enemy, concluded an address with 


| Which Milton held. 


these words: ‘‘ Put your trust in God; but mind to keep your 
powder dry.” 


But whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place where man can die 


Is where he dies for man ! 
M. J. BARRY. 


FREEDOM. 


I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please. 


As You Like It, Act ii. Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE, 


Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet : 

Above her shook the starry lights : 
She heard the torrents meet. 


Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom, of a thousand years 

Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 


That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 


OF old sat Freedom on the heights. TENNYSON. 


So Thought flung forward is the prophecy 
Of Truth’s majestic march, and shows the way 
Where future time shall lead the proud array 

Of peace, of power, and love of liberty. 

SIR JOHN BOWRING, 


No. Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
That slaves, howe’er contented, never know. 


Religion, virtue, truth, whate’er we call 
A blessing — Freedom is the pledge of all. 
Table Talk, COWPER. 


ENGLAND. 


Daddy Neptune, one day, to Freedom did say, 
“Tf ever I lived upon dry land, 
The spot I should hit on would be little Britain !” 
Says Freedom, ‘‘ Why, that’s my own island !” 
O, it’s a snug little island ! 
A right little, tight little island ! 
Search the globe round, none can be found 
So happy as this little island. 
The Tight Little Island. T. DIBDIN. 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals 
hold 

In everything we are sprung 

Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


Poems dedicated to Natzonal Independence, Part ', Sannet xvi. 
WORDSWORTH. 
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This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 


King Richard Il, Act ii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


This England never did, nor never shall, 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
King Fohn, Actv. Sc 7. SHAKESPEARE. 


Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her 
wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of humankind pass by ; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashioned fresh from nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control, — 
While even the peasant beasts these rights to 
scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 
Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured 
here, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear. 
The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent : 


Where faction seldom gathers head ; 
But, by degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 
The Land of Lands. TENNYSON. 


God save our gracious king, 
Long live our noble king, 
God save the king. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the king, 


God save the King. HENRY CARRY. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e’en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 


AMERICA. 


Hail Columbia ! happy land ! 
Hail ye heroes, heaven-born band ! 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won ! 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost ; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies. 
Firm — united — let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty ; 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


Hail Columbia. JOSEPH HOPKINSON. 


They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 

And think it kindness to his majesty. 


Connecticut. F. G. HALLECK. 


THe Batior-Box. 


Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
That shape the State, 
And make or mar the common weal. 


Around I see 
The powers that be ; 
I stand by Empire’s primal springs ; 
And princes meet 
In every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings ! 


Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote ! 


The Eve of Election. WHITTIER. 
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A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God ; 
And from its force, nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you ; —’t is the ballot-box. 
A Word from a Petitioner. J. PIERPONT. 


** CENTENNIAL” ECHOES. 
Sun of the stately Day, 
Let Asia into the shadow drift, 
Let Europe bask in thy ripened ray, 
Anil over the severing ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendor ! 
Give light to the eager eyes 
Of the Land that waits to behold thee rise : 
The gladness of morning lend her, 
With the triumph of noon attend her, 
And the peace of the vesper skies ! 
For lo! she cometh now 
With hope on the lip and pride on the brow, 
Stronger, and dearer, and fairer, 
To smile on the love we bear her, — 
To live, as we dreamed her and sought her, 
Liberty’s latest daughter ! 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places, 
We found her traces ; 
On the hills, in the crash of woods that fall, 
We heard her call ; 
When the lines of battle broke, 
We saw her face in the fiery smoke ; 
Through toil, and anguish, and desolation, 
We followed, and found her 
With the grace of a virgin Nation 
As a sacred zone around her ! 
Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 
Far-heard through she ages, if not she ? 
For the menace is dumb that defied her, 
The doubt is dead that denied her, 
And she stands acknowledged, and strong, and 
free ! 


fhe National Ode: read at the Celebration in Independence Hall, 
Phibadelphia, Fucy 4, 1870 BAYARD TAYLOR, 
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| Our fathers’ God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and thee, 

To thank thee for the era done, 
And trust thee for the opening one. 


O, make thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old ! 


Centennial Hymn ; 
May 10, 1876. 


International Exposition, Philadelphia, 
WHITTIER. 


Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as thy Science trutk shall know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, — 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow ! 


Centennial Meditation of Columbia: 
Philadelphia, May to, 1876, 


International Exposition, 
S. LANIER, 


Who cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet ? 

Her presence freshens the air, 
Sunshine steals light from her face, 
The leaden footstep of Care 

Leaps to the tune of her pace, 
Fairness of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart ofall grace ! 
Sweetener of hut and of hall, 
Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, O, fairest of all 

The daughters of Time and Thought ! 


Ode to Freedom: Centennial Anniversary of the Battle of Concora, 
April 19, 1875. J. R. LOWELL. 
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POEMS OF 


THE SEA. 
FROM “CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO IV. 


‘THERE is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
T love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all 1 may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known. 


His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 

And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth :— there let him 

lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee and arbiter of war, — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 


LEAS HAY 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee ; 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou ; 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or conyulsed, —in breeze, or gale, or 
storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime, 

The image of Eternity, — the throne 

Of the Invisible ! even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 

alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers, — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ’t was a pleasing fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane, —as I dc 


here. 
LORD BYRON, 


THE SEA. 


BEAUTIFUL, sublime, and glorious ; 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free, — 
Over time itself victorious, 
Image of eternity ! 
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Sun and moon and stars shine o’er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow, 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 


Whether morning’s splendors steep thee 
With the rainbow’s glowing grace, 

Tempests rouse, 0. navies sweep thee, 
"Tis but for a moment’s space. 


Earth, — her valleys and her mountains, 
Mortal man’s behests obey ; 

The unfathomable fountains 
Scoff his search and scorn his sway. 


Such art thou, stupendous Ocean ! 
But, if overwhelmed by thee, 

Can we think, without emotion, 
What must thy Creator be ? 


BERNARD BARTON. 


—_e— 


THE OCEAN. 


[Written at Scarborough,-in the Summer of 1805.] 


ALL hail to the ruins, the rocks, and the shores ! 

Thou wide-rolling Ocean, all hail ! 

Now brilliant with sunbeams and dimpled with 
oars, 

Now dark with the fresh-blowing gale, 

While soft o’er thy bosom the cloud-shadows sail, 

And the silver-winged sea-fowl on high, 

Like meteors bespangle the sky, 

Or dive in the gulf, or triumphantly ride, 

Like foam on the surges, the swans of the tide. 


From the tumult and smoke of the city set free, 

With eager and awful delight, 

From the crest of the mountain I gaze upon thee, 

I gaze, —and am changed at the sight ; 

For mine eye is illumined, my genius takes flight, 

My soul, like the sun, with a glance 

Embraces the boundless expanse, 

And moves on thy waters, wherever they roll, 

From the day-darting zone to the night-shadowed 
pole. 


My spirit descends where the dayspring is born, 

Where the billows are rubies on fire, 

And the breezes that rock the light cradle of 
morn 

Are sweet as the Phcenix’s pyre. 

O regions of beauty, of love and desire ! 

O gardens of Eden! in vain 

Placed far on the fathomless main, 

Where Nature with Innocence dwelt in her 
youth, f 

When pure was her heart and unbroken her 
truth. 


But now the fair rivers of Paradise wind 

Through countries and kingdoms o’erthrown ; 

Where the giant of tyranny crushes mankind, 

Where he reigns, — and will soon reign alone ; 

For wide and more wide, o’er the sun-beaming 
zone 

He stretches his hundred-fold arms, 

Despoiling, destroying its charms ; 

Beneath his broad footstep the Ganges is dry, 

And the mountains recoil from the flash of his 


eye. 


Thus the pestilent Upas, the demon of trees, 

Its boughs o’er the wilderness spreads, 

And with livid contagion polluting the breeze, 

Its mildewing influence sheds ; 

The birds on the wing, and the flowers in their 
beds, 

Are slain by its venomous breath, 

That darkens the noonday with death, 

And pale ghosts of travellers wander around, 

While their mouldering skeletons whiten the 
ground. 


Ah! why hath Jehovah, in forming the world, 

With the waters divided the land, 

His ramparts of rocks round the contineni 
hurled, 

And cradled the deep in his hand, 

If man may transgress his eternal command, 

And leap o’er the bounds of his birth, 

To ravage the uttermost earth, 

And violate nations and realms that should be 

Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea ? 


There are, gloomy Ocean, a brotherless clan, 

Who traverse thy banishing waves, 

The poor disinherited outcasts of man, 

Whom Avyarice coins into slaves. 

From the homes of their kindred, their fore- 
fathers’ graves, 

Love, friendship, and conjugal bliss, 

They are dragged on the hoary abyss ; 

The shark hears their shrieks, and, ascending 
to-day, 

Demands of the spoiler his share of the prey. 


Then joy to the tempest that whelms them be- 
neath, 

And makes their destruction its sport ; 

But woe to the winds that propitiously breathe, 

And waft them in safety to port, 

Where the vultures and vampires of Mammon 
resort ; 

Where Europe exultingly drains 

The life-blood from Africa’s veins ; 

Where man rules o'er man with a merciless rod, 

And spurns at his footstool the image of God ! 
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The hour is approaching, —a terrible hour ! 
And Vengeance is bending her bow ; 

Already the clouds of the hurricane lower, 
And the rock-rending whirlwinds blow ; 

Back rolls the huge Ocean, hell opens below ; 
The floods return headlong, — they sweep 

The slave-cultured lands to the deep, 

In a moment entombed in the horrible void, 
By their Maker himself in his anger destroyed. 


Shall this be the fate of the cane-planted isles, 
More lovely than clouds in the west, 

When the sun o’er the ocean descending in smiles, 
Sinks softly and sweetly to rest ? 

No!— Father of mercy ! befriend the opprest ; 
At the voice of thy gospel of peace 

May the sorrows of Africa cease ; 

And slave and his master devoutly unite 

To walk in thy freedom and dwell in thy light! 


As homeward my weary-winged Fancy extends 
Her star-lighted course through the skies, 

High over the mighty Atlantic ascends, 

And turns upon Europe her eyes : 

Ah me! what new prospects, new horrors, arise ! 
I see the war-tempested flood 

All foaming, and panting with blood ; 

The panic-struck Ocean in agony roars, 
Rebounds from the battle, and flies to his shores. 


Fer Britannia is wielding the trident to-day, 

Consuming her foes in her ire, 

And hurling her thunder with absolute sway 

From her wave-ruling chariots of fire. 

She triumphs ; the winds and the waters conspire 

To spread her invincible name ; 

The universe rings with her fame ; 

But the cries of the fatherless mix with her 
praise, 

And the tears of the widow are shed on her bays. 


O Britain, dear Britain! the land of my birth ; 

O Isle most enchantingly fair ! 

Thou Pearl of the Ocean! thou Gem of the 
Earth ! 

O my Mother, my Mother, beware, 

For wealth is a phantom, and empire a snare ! 

O, let not thy birthright be sold 

For reprobate glory and gold ! 

Thy distant dominions like wild graftings shoot, 

They weigh down thy trunk, they will tear up 
thy root, — 


The root of thine oak, O my country! that stands 

Rock-planted and fiourishing free ; 

Its branches are stretched o’er the uttermost 
lands, 

And its shadow eclipses the sea. 

The blood of our ancestors nourished the tree ; 


From their tombs, from their ashes, it sprung ; 

Its boughs with their trophies are hung ; 

Their spirit dwells in it, and—hark! for it 
spoke, 

The voice of our fathers ascends from their oak : 


““Ye Britons, who dwell where we conquered of 
old, 

Who inherit our battle-field graves ; 

Though poor were your fathers, — gigantic and 
bold, 

We were not, we could not be, slaves ; 

But firm as our rocks, and as free as our waves, 

The spears of the Romans we broke, 

We never stooped under their yoke. 

In the shipwreck of nations we stood up alone, — 

The world was great Cesar’s, but Britain our 


” 


own. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


——$—-— 


HAMPTON BEACH. 


THE sunlight glitters keen and bright, 
Where, miles away, 
Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light, 
Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes of sandy 


gray. 


The tremulous shadow of the Sea! 
Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and tree, 
Still as a picture, clear and free, 
With varying outline mark the coast for miles 
around, 


On -— on — we tread with loose-flung rein 
Our seaward way, 
Through dark-green fields and blossoming 
grain, 
Where the wild brier-rose skirts the lane, 
And bends above our heads the flowering locust 


spray. 


Ha! like a kind hand on my brow 
Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 
While through my being seems to flow 
The breath of a new life, —the healing of the 
seas ! 


Now rest we, where this grassy mound 
His feet hath set 
In the great waters, which have bound 
His granite ankles greenly round 
With long and tangled moss, and weeds with 
cool spray wet. 
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Good-by to pain and care! I take 
Mine ease to-day ; 
Here, where the sunny waters break, 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts 


away. 


i draw a freer breath —I seem 
Like all I see — 
Waves in the sun — the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam — 
And far-off sails which flit before the south-wind 
free. 


So when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness 
grow. 


And all we shrink from now may seem 
No new revealing, — 
Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream, 
The loved and cherished Past upon the new life 
stealing. / 


Serene and mild, the untried light 
May have its dawning ; 
And, as in summer’s northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of Time biend with the soul’s 
new morning. 


I sit alone ; in foam and spray 
Wave after wave 
Breaks on the rocks which, stern and gray, 
Shoulder the broken tide away, 
Or murmurs hoarse and strong through mossy 
cleft and cave. 


What heed I of the dusty land 
And noisy town ? 
I see the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glimmering sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer waves 
shuts down ! 


In listless quietude of mind, 
I yield to all 
The change of cloud and wave and wind ; 
And passive on the flood reclined, 
I wander with the waves, and with them rise 
and fall. 


3ut look, thou dreamer ! — wave and shore 
In shadow lie ; 
The night-wind warns me back once more 
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To where, my native hill-tops o’er, 
Bends like an arch of fire the glowing sunse’ 
sky! 


So then, beach, bluff, and wave, farewell ! 
1 bear with me 
No token stone nor glittering shell, 
But long and oft shall Memory tell 
Of this brief thoughtful hour of musing by the 


Sea. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


—_@—_ 


TWILIGHT AT SEA. 


THE twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 
As lightly and as free, 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea ; 

For every wave, with dimpled face, 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 


AMELIA B. WELBY. 
-_—>—- 


OCEAN. 


¥ROM ‘‘' THE COURSE OF TIME,” BOOK I. 


GRzAT Ocean ! strongest of creation’s sons, 
Unconquerable, unreposed, untired, 
That rolled the wild, profound, eternal bass 
Tn nature’s anthem, and made musie¢ such 
As pleased the ear of God ! original, 
Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity ! 
And unburlesqued by mortal’s puny skill ; 
From age to age enduring, and unchanged, 
Majestical, inimitable, vast, 
| Loud uttering satire, day and night, on each 
Succeeding race, and little pompous work 
Of man ; unfallen, religious, holy sea ! 
Thou bowedst thy glorious head to none, fearedst 
none, 
Heardst none, to none didst honor, but to God 
Thy Maker, only worthy to receive 
Thy great obeisance. 
ROBERT POLLOK,. 
See 


THE SHA. 

BEHOLD the Sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
| Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July : 
Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 
Purger of earth, and medicine of men ; 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 
Washing out harms and griefs from memory, 
And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
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Giving a hint of that which changes not. 
Rich are the sea-gods :— who gives gifts but they ? 
They grope thesea for pearls, but more than pearls: 
They pluck Force thence, and give it to the wise. 
For every wave is wealth to Deedalus, 
Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
This matchless strength. Where shall he find, 
O waves ! 

A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift 2 

I with my hammer pounding evermore 
The rocky coast, smite Andes into dust, 
Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 
Rebuild a continent of better men. 
Then I unbar the doors : my paths lead out 
The exodus of nations : I disperse 


Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


——4—— 


THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


FROM “THE TRIUMPH OF TIME.” 


I witt go back to the great sweet mother — 
Mother and lover of men, the Sea. 
I will go down to her, [ and none other, 
Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me ; 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast. 
O fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, born without brother, 
Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 


O fair green-girdled mother of mine, 
Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine, 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 
Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 
Find me one grave of thy thcusand graves, 
Those pure cold populous graves of thine, — 
Wrought without hand ina world without stain. 


I shall sleep, and move with the moving ships, 

Change as the winds change, veer in the tide ; 
My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips, 

I shall rise with thy rising, with thee subside ; 
Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were, — 
Filled full with life to the eyes and hair, 

As a rose is full filled to the rose-leaf tips 
With splendid summer and perfume and pride. 


This woven raiment of nights and days, 
Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 
Alive and aware of thy waves and thee ; 
Clear of tne whole world, hidden at home, 
Clothed with the green, and crowned with the 
foam, 
A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 
A vein in the heart of the streams of the Sea. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


DOVER BEACH. 


THE sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the Straits ; — on the French coast, the light 
Gleams and is gone ; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window ; sweet is the night air ! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the ebb meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand. 

Begin and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 


The eternal note of sadness in. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 


O THOU vast Ocean ! ever-sounding Sea ! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 

Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 

From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone ! 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 

Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth has naught of this: no chance or 
change 

Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-wakened air ; 

But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow : 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their wonted home ; 

And come again, and vanish ; the young Spring 

Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming ; 

And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 

When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 

Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 

Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies. 

O, wonderful thou art, great element, 

And fearful in thy spleeny humors bent, 

And lovely in repose ! thy summer form 

Is beautiful, arid when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 

T love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach ,— 

Eternity — Eternity — and Power. 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTER (Barry Cornwall), 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 
WRITTEN WHEN THE NEWS ARRIVED ; 1782. 


Tout for the brave, — 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 


But Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His victories are o’er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 


Shall plough the wave no more. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


In vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For now the audacious seas insult the yard ; 
High o’er the ship they throw a horrid shade, 
And o’er her burst in terrible cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies, 
Her shattered top half buried in the skies, 


Then headlong plunging thunders on the grou 
Earth groans! air trembles! and the deeps 
sound ! 
Her giant-bulk the dread concussion feels, 
And quivering with the wound in torment ree 
So reels, convulsed with agonizing throes, 
The bleeding bull beneath the murderer’s blo\ 
Again she plunges ! hark ! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock : 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims, shuddering, roll their eyes 
In wild despair ; while yet another stroke, 
With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak ; 
Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 
At length asunder torn her frame divides, 
And, crashing, spreads in ruin o’er the tides. 

O, were it mine with tuneful Maro’s art 
To wake to sympathy the feeling heart ; 

Like him the smooth and mournful verse to dre 
In all the pomp of exquisite distress, 

Then too severely taught by cruel fate, 

To share in all the perils I relate, 

Then might I with unrivalled strains deplore 
The impervious horrors of a leeward shore ! 

As o’er the surge the stooping mainmast hun 
Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung ; 
Some, struggling, on a broken crag were cast, 
And there by oozy tangles grappled fast. 
Awhile they bore the o’erwhelming billows’ rag 
Unequal combat with their fate to wage ; 

Till, all benumbed and feeble, they forego 

Their slippery hold, and sink to shades below. 

Some, from the main-yard-arm impetuous throy 

On marble ridges, die without a groan. 

Three with Palemon on their skill depend, 

| And from the wreck on oars and rafts descend. 

Now on the mountain wave on high they ride, 

Then downward plunge beneath the involvir 

tide, 

Till one, who seems in agony to strive, 

The whirling breakers heave on shore alive ; 

The rest a speedier end of anguish knew, 

And pressed the stony beach, a lifeless crew ! 
WILLIAM FALCONER 


THE SEA FIGHT. 
AS TOLD BY AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


Aun, yes, — the fight! Well, messmates, well, 
| Iserved on board that Ninety-eight ; 
| Yet what I saw I loathe to tell. 
To-night be sure a crushing weight 
Upon my sleeping breast, a hell 
| Of dread, will sit. At any rate, 
| Though land-locked here, a watch I’ll keep, — 
Grog cheers us still. Who cares for sleep ? 
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That Ninety-eight I sailed on board ; 
Along the Frenchman’s coast we flew ; 
Right aft the rising tempest roared ; 
A noble first-rate hove in view ; 
And soon high in the gale there soared 
Her streamed-out bunting, — red, white, blue ! 
We cleared for fight, and landward bore, 
To get between the chase and shore. 


Masters, I cannot spin a yarn 
Twice laid with words of silken stuff. 
A fact ’s a fact ; and ye may larn 
The rights o’ this, though wild and rough 
My words may loom. ’T is your consarn, 
Not mine, to understand. Enough ;— 
We neared the Frenchman where he lay, 
And as we neared, he blazed away. 


We tacked, hove to; we filled, we wore ; 
Did all that seamanship could do 
To rake him aft, or by the fore, — 
Now rounded off, and now broached to ; 
And now our starboard broadside bore, 
And showers of iron through and through 
His vast hull hissed ; our larboard then 
Swept from his threefold decks his men. 


As we, like a huge serpent, toiled, 
And wound about, through that wild sea, 
The Frenchman each manceuvre foiled, — 
Vantage to neither there could be. 
Whilst thus the waves between us boiled, 
We both resolved right manfully 
To fight it side by side ;— began 
Then the fierce strife of man to man. 


Gun bellows forth to gun, and pain 
Rings out her wild, delirious scream ! 
Redoubling thunders shake the main ; 
Loud crashing, falls the shot-rent beam. 
The timbers with the broadsides strain ; 
The slippery decks send up a steam 
From hot and living blood, and high 
And shrill is heard the death-pang ery. 


The shredded limb, the splintered bone, 

The unstiffened corpse, now block the way ! 
Who now can hear the dying groan ? 

The trumpet of the judgment-day, 
Had it pealed forth its mighty tone, 

We should not then have heard, — to say 
Would be rank sin ; but this I tell, 
That could alone our madness quell. 


Upon the forecastle I fought 
As captain of the for’ad gun. 

A scattering shot the carriage caught ! 
What mother then had known her son 


Of those who stood around ?— distraught, 

And smeared with gore, about they run, 
Then fall, and writhe, and howling die ! 
But one escaped, — that one was I ! 


Night darkened round, and the storm pealed ; 
To windward of us lay the foe. 

As he to leeward over keeled, 
He could not fight his guns below; 

So just was going to strike, — when reeled 
Our vessel, as if some vast blow 

From an Almighty hand had rent 

The huge ship from her element. 


Then howled the thunder. Tumult then 
Had stunned herself to silence. Round 
Were scattered lightning-blasted men ! 
Our mainmast went. All stifled, drowned, 
Arose the Frenchman's shout. Again 
The bolt burst on us, and we found 
Our masts all gone, — our decks all riven : 
Man’s war mocks faintly that of heaven ! 


Just then, — nay, messmates, laugh not now, ~ 
As I, amazed, one minute stood 

Amidst that rout, — I know not how. — 
*T was silence all, — the raving flood, 

The guns that pealed from stem to bow, 
And God’s own thunder, -— nothing could 

I then of all that tumult hear, 

Or see aught of that scene of fear, — 


My aged mother at her door 
Sat mildly o’er her humming wheel ; 
The cottage, orchard, and the moor, — 
I saw them plainly all. 1711 kneel, 
And swear I saw them! O, they wore 
A look all peace! Could I but feel 
Again that bliss that then I felt, 
That made my heart, like childhood’s, melt ! 


The blesséd tear was on my cheek, 

She smiled with that old smile I know: 
‘Turn to me, mother, turn and speak,” 

Was on my quivering lips, — when lo! 
All vanished, and a dark, red streak 

Glared wild and vivid from the foe, 
That flashed upon the blood-stained water, — 
For fore and aft the flames had caught her. 


She struck and hailed us. On us fast 
All burning, helplessly, she came, — 
Near, and more near ; and not a mast 
Had we to help us from that flame. 
’"T was then the bravest stood aghast, — 
| Twas then the wicked on the name 
(With danger and with guilt appalled) 
| Of God, too long neglected, called, 
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The eddying flames with ravening tongue 
Now on our ship’s dark bulwarks dash, — 
We almost touched, — when ocean rung 
Down to its depths with one loud crash ! 
In heaven’s top vault one instant hung 
The vast, intense, and blinding flash ! 
Then all was darkness, stillness, dread, — 
The wave moaned o’er the valiant dead. 


She’s gone! blown up! that gallant foe ! 
And though she left us in a plight, 
We floated still; long were, I know, 
And hard, the labors of that night 
To clear the wreck. At length in tow 
A frigate took us, when ’t was light ; 
And soon an English port we gained, — 
A hulk all battered and blood-stained. 


So many slain, — so many drowned ! 
I like not of that fight to tell. 
Come, let the cheerful grog go round ! 
Messmates, I’ve done. A spell, ho! spell, — 
Though a pressed man, I'l] still be found 
To do a seaman’s duty well. 
I wish our brother landsmen knew 
One half we jolly tars go through. 


ANONYMOUS. 


ee 


CASABIANCA. 


[Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son of the 
Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the Battle of the Nile) 
after the ship had taken fire and all the guns had been abandoned, 
and perished in the explosion of the vessel, when the flames had 
reached the powder. J 


THE boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fed ; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud though childlike form. 


The flames rolled on ; he would not go 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below, - 
His voice no longer heard. 


He called aloud, ‘‘Say, father, say, 
If yet my task be done !” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


‘Speak, father!” once again he cried, 
“Tf I may yet be gone!” 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brew he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death 
In still yet brave despair ; 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“«My father! must I stay?” 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound ; 
The boy, —Oh! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea, — 


With shroud and mast and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part, — 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young, faithful heart. 
FELICIA HEMANS, 
—— 


THE MARINER'S DREAM. 


{n slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy lay ; 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the 
wind ; 
But watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danced o’er his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, of his dear native 
bowers, 

And pleasures that waited on life’s merry 
morn ; 

While Memory stood sideways, half covered with 
flowers, 


And restored every rose, but secreted its thorn. 


Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise ; 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flowers o’er the thatch, 

And the swallow chirps sweet from her nest in 
the wall ; 

All trembling with transport he raises the latch, 

And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of delight ; 
His cheek is impearled with a mother’s warm 
tear ; 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom 
holds dear. 
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The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast ; 
Joy quickens his pulse, all his hardships seem 
o'er ; 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his 
rest, — 


“QO God! thou hast blest me, —I ask for no | 


more.” 


Ah! whence is that flame which now bursts on 
his eye ? 
Ah! what is that sound which now larums 
his ear ? 
’Tis the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on 
the sky ! 
*T is the crash of the thunder, the groan of the 
sphere ! 


He springs from his hammock, he flies to the 
deck ; 
Amazement confronts him with images dire ; 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a 
wreck ; 
The masts fly in splinters ; the shrouds are on 
fire. 


Like mountains the billows tremendously swell ; 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o’er 
the wave ! 


O sailor-boy, woe to thy dream of delight ! 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of 
bliss. 
Where now is the picture that Fancy touched 
bright, — 
Thy parents’ fond pressure, anc love’s honeyed 
kiss ? 


O sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes repay ; 
Unblessed and unhonored, down deep in the 
main, 
Full many a fathom, thy frame shall decay. 


No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for 
thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless 
surge ; 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding- 
sheet be, 
And winds in the midnight of winter thy 
dirge ! 


On a bed of green sea-flowers thy limbs shall be 
laid, — 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall 
grow ; 


Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be 
made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 


Days, months, years, and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 
Karth loses thy pattern forever and aye, — 
O sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! peace to thy soul ! 
WILLIAM DIMOND, 


——@¢— 


POOR JACK. 


Go, patter to lubbers and swabs, do ye see, 
Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 

A tight-water boat and good sea-room give me, 
And it a’n’t to a little IJ] strike. 


Though the tempest topgallant-masts smack 


smooth should smite, 
And shiver each splinter of wood, 
Clear the deck, stow the yards, and bouse every- 
thing tight, 
And under reefed foresail we ll scud : 
Avast ! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft 
To be taken for trifles aback; 
For they say there ’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ! 


I heard our good chaplain palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 
And, my timbers ! what lingo ke ’d coil and belay; 
Why, ’t was just all as one as High Dutch ; 
For he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below ; 

And a many fine things that proved clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow : 

“For,” says he, do you mind me, “let storms 

eer so oft 

Take the topsails of sailors aback, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack !” 


I said to our Poll, —for, d’ ye see, she would 
ery, — 
When last we weighed anchor for sea, 
‘‘ What argufies snivelling and piping your eye ? 
Why, what a blamed fool you must be ! 
Can't you see, the world’s wide, and there’s 
room for us all, 
Both for seamen and lubbers ashore ? 
And if to old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 
You never will hear of me more. 
What then? All’s a hazard: come, don’t be so 
soft : 
Perhaps J may laughing come back ; 
For, d’ ye see, there ’s a cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack !” 
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D’ ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, ; 
And with her brave the world, not offering to flinch 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 
As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and 
ends, 
Naught ’s a trouble from duty that springs, 
For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my 
friend’s, 
And as for my will, ’tis the king’s. - 
Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback ; 
For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack ! 


CHARLES DIBDIN. 


— 


NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 


I LovE contemplating — apart 
From all his homicidal glory — 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s glory ! 


"T was when his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


They suffered him —I know not how — 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England’s home. 


His eye, methinks! pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half-way over ; 
With envy they could reach the white 

Dear cliffs of Dover. 


A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 


At last, when care had banished sleep, 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doting, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating ; 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day laborious ; lurking 
Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 


Heaven help us! ’t was a thing beyond 
Description wretched ; such a wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond, 


Or crossed a ferry. 
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For, ploughing in the salt-sea field, 
It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled, — 
No sail, no rudder. 


From neighboring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
Aud thus equipped he would have passed 

The foaming billows, — 


But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering ; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger ; 
And, in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger : — 


“Rash man, that wouldst yon Channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned, 
Thy heart withsome sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned.” 


‘*T have no sweetheart,” said the lad ; 
‘* But — absent long from one another — 
Great was the longing that ] had 
To see my mother.” 


“And so thou shalt,” Napoleon said, 
“Ye’ve both my favor fairly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 


He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipped to England Old, 
And safely landed. 


Our sailor oft could scarcely shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty, 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


—_¢— 


HOW’S MY BOY? 


‘« Ho, sailor of the sea ! 

How’s my boy —my boy ?” 
‘‘What’s your boy’s name, good wife, 
And in what ship sailed he ¢” 


“My boy John — 

He that went to sea — 

What care I for the snip, sailor ? 
My boy’s my boy tu me 
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**You come back from sea, 

And not know my John ? 

I might as well have asked some landsman, 
Yonder down in the town. 

There’s not an ass in all the parish 

But he knows my John. 


‘*“How’s my boy — my boy ? 

And unless you let me know, 

I’ll swear you are no sailor, 

Blue jacket or no, 

Brass buttons or no, sailor, 

Anchor and crown or no ! 

Sure his ship was the ‘Jolly Briton’” — 
‘Speak low, woman, speak low !” 


“And why should I speak low, sailor, 
About my own boy John ? 

If I was loud as I am proud 

I’d sing him over the town ! 

Why should I speak low, sailor ?” 
“That good ship went down.” 


“ How’s my boy — my boy ? 

What care I for the ship, sailor ? 

I was never aboard her. 

Be she afloat or be she aground, 
Sinking or swimming, I'll be bound 
Her owners can afford her ! 

T say, how ’s my John ?” 

«* Every man on board went down, 
Every man aboard her.” 


“How’s my boy —my boy ? 
What care I for the men, sailor ? 
I’m not their mother — 

How’s my boy —- my boy ? 

Tell me of him and no other! 
How’s my boy — my boy ?” 


SYDNEY DOBELL, 


HERVE RIEL. 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 


| “Give the word !” 


ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to 
France ! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter 
through the blue, | 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of 
sharks pursue, 
Caine crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on 
the Rance, 
With the English fleet in view. 


| A captain ? 
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"T was the squadron that escaped, with the vic- 
tor in full chase, 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great 
ship, Damfreville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all ; 
And they signalled to the place, 
“Help the. winners of a race ! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick, 
—or, quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will !” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and 
leaped on board. 
““Why, what hope or chance have ships like 
these to pass ?”’ laughed they ; 
“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the pas- 
sage scarred and scored, 
Shall the Formidable here, with her twelve and 
eighty guns, 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single 
narrow way, 
Trust to enter where ’t is ticklish for a craft of 
twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside ? 
Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay !” 


Then was called a council straight ; 
Brief and bitter the debate : 
“‘Here’s the English at our heels ; would you 
have them take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together 
stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 
Better run the ships aground !” 
(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
*“Not a minute more to wait ! 
Let the captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels 
on the beach ! 
France must undergo her fate.” 


But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck 
amid all these, 
A lieutenant ? 
second, third ? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tour- 
ville for the fleet, — 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croi- 
sickese. 


A mate, — first, 
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And “‘ What mockery or malice have we here?” 
cries Hervé Riel ; 

“Are you mad, you Malouins ? 
ards, fools, or rogues ? 

Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the 
soundings, tell 

On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every 
swell 

"Twixt the offing here and Greve, where the 

river disembogues ? 

Are you bought by English gold ? 
lying’s for ? 

Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of 

Solidor. 
Burn the fleet, and ruin France ? 
worse than fifty Hogues ! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! 
believe me, there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them most and least by a passage I 
know well, 
Right to Solidor, past Greve, 
And there lay them safe and sound ; 
And if one ship misbehave, — 
Keel so much as grate the ground, — 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life; here’s my 
head !” cries Hervé Riel. 


Are you cow- 


Ts it love the 


That were 


Sirs, 


Not a minute more to wait. 
‘Steer us in, then, small and great ! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squad- 
ron !” cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place ! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace. 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the 
wide sea’s profound ! 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock. 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that 
grates the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored to the last ; 
And just as Hervé Riel halloos ‘* Anchor !” — 
sure as fate, 
Up the English come, too late. 


So the storm subsides to calm ; 
They see the green trees wave 
On the heights o’erlooking Greve ; 


Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
“‘ Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away ! 
Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the 
Rance!” 
How hope succeeds despair on each captain’s 
countenance ! 
Outburst all with one accord, 
“This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing!” 
What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel,” 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, ‘‘ My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard : 

Praise is deeper than the lips ; 

You have saved the king his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content, and have! or my name’s 

not Damfreville.” 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 
“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty ’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what 
is it but a run ? 
Since ’t is ask and have I may, — 
Since the others go ashore, — 
Come! A good whole holiday ! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom | call the 
Belle Aurore !” 
That heasked, and that he got, — nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost ; 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone 
to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence 
England bore the bell. 
Go to Paris ; rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
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On the Louvre, face and flank ; 
You shall look long enough ere you come to 

Hervé Riel. 

So, for better and for worse, 

Hervé Riel, accept my verse ! 

In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 

Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife 
the Belle Aurore. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


TACKING SHIP OFF SHORE. 


THE weather leach of the topsail shivers, 
The bowlines strain and the lee shrouds slacken, 
The braces are taut and the lithe boom quivers, 
And the waves with the coming squall-cloud 
blacken. 


Open one point on the weather bow 
Is the light-house tall on Fire Island Head ; 
There ’s a shade of doubt on the captain’s brow, 
And the pilot watches the heaving lead. 


I stand at the whee] and with eager eye 
To sea and to sky and to shore | gaze, 
Till the muttered order of ‘‘ FuLL AND By !” 
Is suddenly changed to ‘‘ FuLL For stays!” 
The ship bends lower before the breeze, 
As her broadside fair to the blast she lays ; 
And she swifter springs to the rising seas 
As the pilot calls, ‘‘STAND BY FOR STAYS !” 
It is silence all, as each in his place, 
With the gathered coils in his hardened hands, 
By tack and bowline, by sheet and brace, 
Waiting the watchword impatient stands. 


And the light on Fire Island Head draws near, 
As, trumpet-winged, the pilot’s shout 
From his post on the bowsprit’s heel I hear, 
With the welcome call of ‘‘Reapy ! aBour !” 
No time to spare ! it is touch and go, 
And the captain growls, ‘‘ DowN HELM ! HARD 
DOWN !” 
As my weight on the whirling spokes I throw, 
While heaven grows black with the storm- 
cloud’s frown. 


High o’er the knight-heads flies the spray, 
As we meet the shock of the plunging sea ; 
And my shoulder stiff to the wheel I lay, — 
As [ answer, ‘‘ Ay, AY, SIR! HARD A LEE!” 
With the swerving leap of a startled steed 
The ship flies fast in the eye of the wind, 
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The dangerous shoals on the lee recede, 
And the headland white we have left behind. 


The topsails flutter, the jibs collapse 

And belly and tug at the groaning cleats ; 
The spanker slaps and the mainsail flaps, 

And thunders theorder, ‘‘ TACKS AND SHEETS!” 


Mid the rattle of blocks and the tramp of the 
crew 
Hisses the rain of the rushing squall ; 
The sails are aback from clew to clew, 
And now is the moment for ‘‘ MAINSAIL, 
HAUL!” 


And the heavy yards like a baby’s toy 
By fifty strong arms are swiftly swung ; 
She holds her way, and I look with joy 
For the first white spray o’er the bulwarks 
flung. 


‘““LET GO, AND HAUL!” ’t is the last commani, 
And the head-sails fill to the blast once more ; 
Astern and to leeward lies the land, 
With its breakers white on the shingly shore. 


What matters the reef, or the rain, or the squall ? 
I steady the helin for the open sea ; 

The first-mate clamors, ‘‘ BELAY THERE, ALL !” 
And the captain’s breath once more comes free. 


And so off shore let the good ship fly ; 
Little care I how the gusts may blow, 
In my fo’castle-bunk in a jacket dry, — 
Hight bells have struck, and my watch is below. 
WALTER F, MITCHELL, 


——¢— 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


Wuar hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and 
cells ? 
Thou hollow-soundingand mysterious main !— 
Pale glistening pearls and rainbow-colored shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in 
vain | — 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 
We ask not such from thee. 


Yet more, the depths have more ! — what wealth 
untold, 
far down, and shining through their stillness 
lies ! 


Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies ! — 
Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
main ! 
Earth claims not these again. 
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Yet more, the depths have more !— thy waves 
have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry. 
Dash o’er them, Ocean, in thy scornful play ! 
Man yields them to decay. 


Yet more, the billows and the depths have more ! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy 
breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest. — 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave ! 
Give back the true and brave ! 


Give back the lost and lovely ! — those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long ! 

The prayer went up through midnight’s breath- 
less gloom, 

And the vain yearning woke midst festal song ! 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’er- 

thrown, — , : 

But all is not thine own. 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery 


crown ; 
Yet must thou hear a voice, — Restore the 
dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from 
thee ! — 


Restore the dead, thou sea ! 
FELICIA HEMANS. 


——@¢—— 


“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


| Written with reference to the proposed breaking up of the famous 
U. S. frigate ‘‘ Constitution.”] 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar : 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more ! 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee : 
The harpies of the shore shall pick 
The eagle of the sea ! 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave : 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale ! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


ees 


THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, — 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion ; 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape bell. 


The holy Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Incheape rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the rock was hid by the surges’ swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 

And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay, — 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled around, 
And there was joyance in their sound. 


The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Ralph, the rover, walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring, — 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess ; 

But the rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the bell and float : 

Quoth he, ‘‘ My men, put out the boat ; 
And row me to the Incheape rock, 

And Ill plague the priest of Aberbrothok.” 


The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Incheape rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And cut the warning bell from the float 
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Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound ; 

The bubbles rose, and burst around. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘The next who comes to the | 
rock 

Will not bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 


Sir Ralph, the rover, sailed away, — 

He scoured the seas for many a day ; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course to Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day ; 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the rover takes his stand ; 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “‘ It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


“Canst hear,” said one, ‘‘ the breakers roar ? 
For yonder, methinks, should be the shore. 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell.” 


They hear no sound ; the swell is strong 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along ; 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
O Christ ! it is the Inchcape rock ! 


Sir Ralph, the rover, tore his hair ; 
He cursed himself in his despair. 
The waves rush in on every side ; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But ever in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound he seemed to hear, — 
A sound as if with the Inchcape bell 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
—4—— 


THE THREE FISHERS. 


THREE fishers went sailing out into the west, — | 


Out into the west as the sun went down ; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the 
best, 
And the children stood watching them out of 
the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep ; 
And there ’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And trimmed the lampsas the sun went down ; 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked 
at the shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up, ragged hnd 
brown ; 
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But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their 
hands, 
For those who will never come back to thie 
town; — 
For men must work, and women must weep, — 
And the sooner it ’s over, the sooner to sleep, — 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
—— os 


THE SANDS O’ DEE. 
‘QO Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands 0’ Dee!” 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam,’ 


And all alone went she. 


The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land : 
And never home came she. 


“*O, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, — 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
O’ drowned maiden’s hair, — 
Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, — 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, — 

| To her grave beside the sea ; 

| But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 

Across the sands o’ Dee. 

| CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

i} ———¢—— 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


THE sea crashed over the grim gray rocks, 
It thundered beneath the height, 

It swept by reef and sandy dune, 

It glittered beneath the harvest moon, 

That bathed it in yellow light. 


| Shell, and sea-weed, and sparkling stone, 
It flung on the golden sand. 
Strange relics torn from its deepest caves, 
Sad trophies of wild victorious waves, 
| It scattered upon the strand. 
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Spars that had looked so strong and true, 
At many a gallant launch, 

Shattered and broken, flung to the shore, 

While the tide in its wild triumphant roar 
Rang a dirge for the vessel stanch. 


Petty trifles that lovers had brought 
From many a foreign clime, 
Snatched by the storm from the clinging clasp 
Of hands that the lonely will never grasp, 
While the world yet measures time. 


Back, back to its depths went the ebbing tide, 
Leaving its stores to rest, 

Unsought and unseen in the silent bay, 

To be gathered again, ere close of day, 
To the ocean’s mighty breast. 


Kinder than man art thou, O sea; 
Frankly we give our best, 

Truth, and hope, and love, and faith, 

Devotion that challenges time and death 
Its sterling worth to test. 


We fling them down at our darling’s feet, 
Indifference leaves them there. 

The careless footstep turns aside, 

Weariness, changefulness, scorn, or pride, 
Bring little of thought or care. 


No tide of human feeling turns ; 
Once ebbed, love never flows ; 
The pitiful wreckage of time and strife, 
The flotsam and jetsam of human life, 
No saving reflux knows. 
ANONYMOUS, 


—#— 


SEA WEED. 


WHEN descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks: 


From Bermuda's reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 

Surges of San Salvador ; 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting ~ 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 


So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the poet’s soul, erelong, 

From each cave and rocky fastness 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song: 


From the far-off isles enchanted 
Heaven has planted 

With the golden fruit of Truth ; 

From the Hashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 

In the tropic clime of Youth ; 


From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart ; 

Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 

Household words, no more depart. 


HENRY WADSWORTH ILLONGFELLOW 


GULF-WEED. 


A WEARkY weed, tossed to and fro, 
Drearily drenched in the ocean brine, 
Soaring high and sinking low, 
Lashed along without will of mine ; 
Sport of the spume of the surging sea ; 
Flung on the foam, afar and anear, 
Mark my manifold mystery, — 
Growth and grace in their place appear. 


I bear round berries, gray and red, 
Rootless and rover though I be ; 

My spangled leaves, when nicely spread, 
Arboresce as a trunkless tree ; 

Corals curious coat me o’er, 
White and hard in apt array ; 

Mid the wild waves’ rude uproar 
Gracefully grow I, night and day. 
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Hearts there are on the sounding shore, 
Something whispers soft to me, 
Restless and roaming forevermore, 
Like this weary weed of the sea ; 
Bear they yet on each beating breast 
The eternal type of the wondrous whole, 
Growth unfolding amidst unrest, 
Grace informing with silent soul. 
CORNELIUS GEORGE FENNER. 


—_—e— 


SEA LIFE. 
FROM “THE PELICAN ISLAND.” 


LIGHT as a flake of foam upon the wind 

Keel-upward from the deep emerged a shell, 

Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 

Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 

And moved at will along the yielding water. 

The native pilot of this little bark 

Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 

And mounted up and glided down the billow 

In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 

To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself, alive. 

Entranced in contemplation, vague yet sweet, 

I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake, 

Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

Jt closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then 

nothing ; 

While the last bubble crowned the dimpling 
eddy, 

Through which mine eyes still giddily pursued it, 

A joyous creature vaulted through the air, — 

The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 

On long, light wings, that flung a diamond- 
shower 

Of dew-drops round its evanescent form, 

Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 

Ere I could greet the stranger as a friend, 

Or mourn his quick departure on the surge, 

A shoal of dolphins tumbling in wild glee, 

Glowed with such orient tints, they might have 
been 

The rainbow’s offspring, when it met the ocean 

In that resplendent vision I had seen. 

While yet in ecstasy I hung o’er these, 

With every motion pouring out fresh beauties, 

As though the conscious colors came and went 

At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes, — 

Enormous o’er the flood, Leviathan 

Looked forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 

Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 

In headlong pastime through the closing gulf, 
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These were but preludes to the revelry 
That reigned at sunset : then the deep let loose 
Its blithe adventurers to sport at large, 
As kindly instinct taught them ; buoyant shells, 
On stormless voyages, in fleets or single, 
Wherried their tiny mariners ; aloof, 
On wing-like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures, 
The flying-fishes darted to and fro ; 
While spouting whales projected watery col- 
umns, 
That turned to arches at their height, and seemed 
The skeletons of crystal palaces 
Built on the blue expanse, then perishing, 
Frail as the element which they were made of ; 
Dolphins, in gambols, lent the lucid brine 
Hues richer than the canopy of eve, 
That overhung the scene with gorgeous clouds, 
Decaying into gloom more beautiful 
Than the sun’s golden liveries which they lost : 
Till light that hides, and darkness that reveals 
The stars, — exchanging guard, like sentinels 
Of day and night, — transformed the face of 
nature : 

Above was wakefulness, silence around, 
Beneath, repose, — repose that reached even me. 
Power, will, sensation, memory, failed in turn ; 
My very essence seemed to pass away, 
Like a thin cloud that melts across the moon, 
Lost in the blue immensity of heaven. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


—_~— 


THE CORAL INSECT. 


Tort on! toil on! ye ephemeral train, 

Who build in the tossing and treacherous main ; 

Toil on! for the wisdom of man ye mock, 

With your sand-based structures and domes of 
rock, 

Your columns the fathomless fountains’ cave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested wave ; 

Ye’re a puny race thus to boldly rear 

A fabric so vast in a realm so drear. 


Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, — 

The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stone ; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terraced pride of Assyria’s king ; 

The turf looks green where the breakers rolled ; 
O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold ; 

The sea-snatched isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been. 


But why do ye plant, ’neath the billows dark, 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 

There are snares enough on the tented field, 
Mid the blossomed sweets that the valleys yieid ; 
There are serpents to coil ere the flowers are up, 
There’s a poison drop in man’s purest cup, 
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There are foes that watch for his cradle breath, 
And why need ye sow the floods with death ? 


With mouldering bones the deeps are white, 
From the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright ; 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-boy’s curls of gold, 
And the gods of the ocean have frowned to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee ; 

Hath earth no graves, that ye thus must spread 
The boundless sea for the thronging dead ? 


Ye build — ye build — but ye enter not in, 

Like the tribes whom the desert devoured in 
their sin ; 

From the land of promise ye fade and die 

Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye : 

As the kings of the cloud-crowned pyramid, 

Their noiseless bones in oblivion hid, 

Ye slumber unmarked mid the desolate main, 

While the wonder and pride of your works re- 


main. 
LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


——4-- 


THE CORAL REEF. 
FROM “THE PELICAN ISLAND.” 


EVERY one, 
By instinct taught, performed its little task, — 
To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 
From its own essence exquisitely modelled ; 
There breed, and die, and leave a progeny, 
Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 
To frame new cells and tombs ; then breed and die | 
As all their ancestors had done, — and rest, 
Hermetically sealed, each in its shrine, 
A statue in this temple of oblivion ! 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 
With simplest skill and toil unweariable, 
No moment and no movement unimproved, 
Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 
To swell the heightening, brightening, gradual 

mound, 

By marvellous structure climbing towards the day. 


A point at first 
It peered above those waves ; a point so small 
I just perceived it, fixed where all was floating ; 
And when a bubble crossed it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the speck ; 
That speck became a hand-breadth ; day and 
night 
It spread, accumulated, and erelong 
Presented to my view a dazzling plain, 
White as the moon amid the sapphire sea ; 
Bare at low water, and as still as death, 
But when the tide came gurgling o’er the surface 


’T was like a resurrection of the dead : 
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From graves innumerable, punctures fine 
In the close coral, capillary swarms 

Of reptiles, horrent as Medusa’s snakes, 
Covered the bald-pate reef ; 


Erelong the reef o’ertopt the spring-flood’s height, 
And mocked the billows when they leapt upon it, 
Unable to maintain their slippery hold, 
And falling down in foam-wreaths round its 

verge. 
Steep were the flanks, with precipices sharp, 
Descending to their base in ocean gloom. 
Chasms few and narrow and irregular 
Formed harbors, safe at once and perilous, — 
Safe for defence, but perilous to enter. 
A sea-lake shone amidst the fossil isle, 
Reflecting in a ring its cliffs and caverns, 
With heaven itself seen like a lake below. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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THE CORAL GROVE. 


Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove ; 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of biue 
That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty sume 

Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and hillows flow : 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air. 

There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea : 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 

And is safe when the wrathful Spirit of storms 


| Has made the top of the wave his own. 


And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of Ocean roar ; 

When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 

Then, far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 
JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 
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THE SHA. 


YHE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


Tuts is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 

streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 


sea ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


THE SEA. 


THE sea! the sea! the open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

Xt runneth the earth’s wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea ! 

Tam where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe'er I go ; 

Ifa storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter? J shall ride and sleep. 


I love, O, how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’west blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was, aud is, to me; 

For I was born on the open sea ! 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born ; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outery wild 

As welcomed to life the ocean-child ! 


I ‘ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers, a sailor's life, 
With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea ! 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER (Barry Cornwall). 


——e—— 


SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS IN BERMUDA 


WHERE the remote Bermudas ride 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that rowed along 
The listening winds received this song : 
*‘ What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Where he the huge sea monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
Unto an isle so Jong unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate’s rage ; 
He gave us this eternal spring 

Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care 

On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 
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And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows : 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet ; 
But apples, plauts of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon he stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The gospel’s pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 
O, let our voice his praise exalt 

Till it arrive at heaven’s vault, 
Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay !””— 
Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 


A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, — 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, — 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind ! 
I heard a fair one ery ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high, — 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free ; 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There ’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners ! 
The wind is piping loud, — 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free ; 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 


Our heritage the sea. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


SONG OF THE ROVER. 


FROM ‘' THE CORSAIR,” CANTO I. 


O’sR the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free, 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

Survey our empire, and behold our home ! 

These are our realms, no limits to their sway, — 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 

From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 

O, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave ! 

Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave; 

Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease ! 

Whom slumber soothes not, — pleasure cannot 
please. — 

O, who can tell save he whose heart hath tried, 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ? 

That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 

And turn what some deem danger to delight ; 

That seeks what cravens shun with more than 
zeal, 

And where the feebler faint can only feel — 

Feel to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar ? 

No dread of death — if with us die our foes — 

Save that it seems even duller than repose : 

Come when it will — we snatch the life of life — 

When lost — what recks it — by disease or strife ? 

Let him who crawls enamored of decay, 

Cling to his couch and sicken years away ; 

Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied 
head : 

Ours — the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. 

While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 

Ours with one pang — one bound — escapes con- 
trol. 

His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loathed his life may gild his grave: 

Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 

When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 

For us, even banquets fond regrets supply 

In the red cup that crowns our memory ; 

And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 

When those who win at length divide the prey, 

And cry, Remembrance saddening o’er each brow, 


How had the brave who fell exulted now / 
LORD BYRON. 


—e—_ 
MY BRIGANTINE, 
FROM ‘‘THE WATER WITCH.” 


Just in thy mould and beauteous in thy form, 
Gentle in roll and buoyant on the surge, 
Light as the sea-fowl rocking in the storm, 

In breeze and gale thy onward course we urge, 
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My water-queen ! 
Lady of mine, 
More light and swift than thou none thread the 
sea 
With surer keel or steadier on its path, 
We brave each waste of ocean-mystery 
And laugh to hear the howling tempest’s wrath, 
For we are thine. 
My brigantine ! 
Trust to the mystic power that points thy way, 
Trust to the eye that pierces from afar ; 
Trust the red meteors that around thee play, 
And, fearless, trust the Sea-Green Lady’s star, 
Thou bark divine ! 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


—— 
THE HEAVING OF THE LEAD. 


For England when with favoring gale 

Our gallant ship up channel steered, 
And, scudding under easy sail, 

The high blue western land appeared ; 
To heave the lead the seaman sprung, 
And to the pilot cheerly sung, 

“ By the deep — nine !” 


And bearing up to gain the port, 
Some well-known object kept in view, — 
An abbey-tower, a harbor-fort, 
Or beacon to the vessel true ; 
While oft the lead the seaman flung, 
And to the pilot cheerly sung, 
‘* By the mark — seven !” 


And as the much-loved shore we near, 
With transport we behold the roof 
Where dwelt a friend or partner dear, 
Of faith and love a matchless proof. 
The lead once more the seaman flung, 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 
“Quarter less — five!” 


Now to her berth the ship draws nigh : 
We shorten sail, — she feels the tide, — 
‘Stand clear the cable” is the cry, — 
The anchor ’s gone ; we sately ride. 
The watch is set, and through the night 
We hear the seamen with delight 
Proclaim, — ‘‘ All’s well!” 
CHARLES DIBDIN. 
———$o——— 


ALL’S WELL. 


FROM ‘THE BRITISH FLEET.” 


DESERTED by the waning moon, 

When skies proclaim night’s cheerless noon, 
On tower, or fort, or tented ground 

The sentry walks his lonely round ; 


And should a footstep haply stray 

Where caution marks the guarded way, 

“Who goes there ? Stranger, quickly tell 

“A friend!” ‘The word?” ‘‘Good-night ;” 
all’s well. 
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Or, sailing on the midnight deep, 

When weary messmates soundly sleep, 

The careful watch patrols the deck, 

To guard the ship from foes or wreck ; 

And while his thoughts oft homewards veer, 

Some friendly voice salutes his ear, — 

“What cheer? Brother, quickly tell ; 

Above, — below.” Good-night ; all ’s well. 

THOMAS DIBDIN. 

et 


THE TEMPEST. 


WE were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul would dare to sleep, — 
It was midnight on the waters 

And a storm was on the deep. 


*T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast,. 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, ‘‘ Cut away the mast !” 


So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers, 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
“Isn't God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land ?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 
JAMES THOMAS FIELDs 


—o—- 


THE MINUTE-GUN. 


WHEN in the storm on Albion’s coast, 
The night-watch guards his weary post, 
From thoughts of danger free, 

He marks some vessel’s dusky form, 
And hears, amid the howling storm, 
The minute-gun at sea. 
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Swift on the shore a hardy few 
The life-boat man with a gallant crew 

And dare the dangerous wave ; 
Through the wild surf they cleave their way, 
Lost in the foam, nor know dismay, 

For they go the crew to save. 


But O, what rapture fills each breast 
Of the hopeless crew of the ship distressed! 
Then, landed safe, what joy to tell 
Of all the dangers that befell ! 
Then is heard no more, 
By the watch on shore, 

The minute-gun at sea. 

R. S. SHARPE, 


THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


Loup roared the dreadful thunder, 
The rain a deluge showers, 
The clouds were rent asunder 
By lightning’s vivid powers ; 
The night both drear and dark, 
Our poor devoted bark, 
Till next day, there she lay, 
In the Bay of Biscay, O} 


Now dashed upon the billow, 
Her opening timbers creak, 

Each fears a watery pillow, 
None stops the dreadful leak ; 

To cling to slippery shrouds 

Each breathless seaman crowds, 

As she lay, till the day, 

In the Bay of Biscay, O! 


At length the wished-for morrow 

Broke through the hazy sky, 
Absorbed in silent sorrow, 

Each heaved a bitter sigh ; 
The dismal wreck to view 
Struck horror to the crew, 

As she lay, on that day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, O! 


Her yielding timbers sever, 

Her pitchy seams are rent, 
When Heaven, all bounteous ever, 
Its boundless merey sent, — 

A sail in sight appears ! 

We hail her with three cheers ; 
Now we sail, with the gale, 
From the Bay of Biscay, 0! 


ANDREW CHERRY, 


THE STORM. 


CEASE, rude Boreas, blustering railer ! 
List, ye landsmen all, to me ; 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea ; 


From bounding billows, first in motion, 
When the distant whirlwinds rise, 
To the tempest-troubled ocean, 
Where the seas contend with skies. 


Hark ! the boatswain hoarsely bawling, 

By topsail-sheets and haulyards stand ! 
Down top-gallants quick be hauling ! 

Down your stay-sails, — hand, boys, hand ! 


Now it freshens, set the braces, 
Quick the topsail sheets let go ; 
Luff, boys, luff! don’t make wry faces, 
Up your topsails nimbly clew. 


' Round us roars the tempest louder, 


Think what fear our minds inthralls ! 
Harder yet it blows, still harder, 
Now again the boatswain calls. 


The topsail-yard point to the wind, boys, 
See all clear to reef each course ; 

Let the foresheet go, — don’t mind, boys, 
Though the weather should be worse. 


Fore and aft the spritsail-yard get, 
Reef the mizzen, see all clear ; 
Hand up, each preventer-brace set ! 
Man the foreyards, — cheer, lads, cheer ! 


Now the dreadful thunder’s roaring, 
Peal on peal contending clash, 

On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes blue lightnings flash. 


One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black sky ; 

Different deaths at once surround us: 
Hark ! what means that dreadful ery ? 


The foremast’s gone! cries every tongue out, 
O’er the lee twelve feet ’bove deck ; 

A leak beneath the chest-tree ’s sprung out, 
Call all hands to clear the wreck. 


Quick the lanyards cut to pieces ; 
Come, my hearts, be stout and bold ; 

Plumb the well, — the leak increases, 
Four feet water in the hold ! 
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While o’er the ship wild waves are beating, 
We our wives and children mourn ; 

Alas ! from hence there ’s no retreating, 
Alas ! to them there ’s no return ! 


Still the leak is gaining on us ! 

Both chain-pumps are choked below : 
Heaven have mercy here upon us ! 

For only that can save us now. 


O’er the lee-beam is the land, boys, 
Let the guns o’erboard be thrown ; 

To the pumps call every hand, boys, 
See ! our mizzen-mast is gone. 


The leak we ’ve found, it cannot pour fast ; 
We 've lightened her a foot or more ; 
Up and rig a jury foremast, 
She rights! she rights, boys! we’re off shore. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


YE mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stermy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your mauly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your naine, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


—_¢— 


TOM BOWLING. 


Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew ; 

No more he ’ll hear the tempest howling, 
For death has broached him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft ; 

Faithful, below, he did his duty ; 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair : 

And then he’d sing, so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many ’s the time and oft ! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom tind pleasant weather, 
When He who all commands 
Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to ‘‘ pipe all hands.” 
Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed ; 
For though his body ’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 
CHARLES DIBDIN, 


—_o—_ 


THE WHITE SQUALL. 


THE sea was bright, and the bark rode well ; 
The breeze bore the tone of the vesper bell ; 

"T was a gallant bark with a crew as brave 

As ever launched on the heaving wave. 

She shone in the light of declining day, 

And each sail was set, and each heart was gay. 


They neared the land where in beauty smiles 
The sunny shore of the Grecian Isles ; 

All thought of home, of that weleome dear 
Which soon should greet each wanderer’s ear ; 
And in fancy joined the social throng 

In the festive dance and the joyous song. 
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A white cloud glides through the azure sky, — 

What means that wild despairing cry ? 

Farewell the visioned scenes of home ! 

That cry is ‘‘ Help,” where no help can conie ; 

For the White Squall rides on the surging wave, 

And the bark is ’gulfed in an ocean grave. 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTER (Barry Cornwall), 


—_e— 


OUR BOAT TO THE WAVES. 


Our boat to the waves go free, 
By the bending tide, where the curled wave 
breaks, 
Like the track of the wind on the white snow- 
flakes : 
Away, away! Tis a path o’er the sea. 


Biasts may rave, — spread the sail, 
For our spirits can wrest the power from the 
- wind, 
And the gray clouds yield to the sunny mind, 
Fear not we the whirl of the gale. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


SS 


TO SEA! 


To sea! to sea! the calm is o'er, 

The wanton water leaps in sport, 
And rattles down the pebbly shore, 

The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mermaid’s pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar : 
To sea! to sea! the calm is o’er. 


To sea! to sea! our white-winged bark 
Shall billowing cleave its watery way, 
And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 
Break the caved Triton’s azure day, 
Like mountain eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine height. 
The anchor heaves! The ship swings free ! 
Our sails swell full! To sea! to sea! 
THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 


—_e— 


THE SAILOR’S CONSOLATION. 


ONE night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 

When Barney Buntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowling : 

‘A strong nor’wester ’s blowing, Bill ; 
Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now ? 

Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now ! 


“* Foolhardy chaps who live in towns, 
What danger they are all in, 

And now lie quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof shall fall in : 

Poor creatures ! how they envies us, 
And wishes, I ’ve a notion, 

For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be upon the ocean ! 


“* And as for them who're out all day 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home, 
To cheer their babes and spouses, —- 

While you and IJ, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying ! 


“And very often have we heard 
How men are killed and undone 
By overturns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 
We know what risks all landsmen 11n, 
From noblemen to tailors ; 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors.” 
WILLIAM PITT 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


A LIFE on the ocean waye, 

A home on the rolling deep ; 
Where the scattered waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep ! 
Like an eagle caged I pine 

On this dull, unchanging shore : 
O, give me the flashing brine, 

The spray and the tempest’s roar ! 


Once more on the deck J stand, 
Of my own swift-gliding craft : 
Set sail ! farewell to the land ; 
The gale follows fair abaft. 
We shoot through the sparkling foam, 
Like an ocean-bird set free, — 
Like the ocean-bird, our home 
Well find far out on the sea. 


The land is no longer in view, 
The clouds have begun to frown ; 
But with a stout vessel and crew, 
We ’ll say, Let the storm come down ! 
And the song of our hearts shall be, 
While the winds and the waters rave, 
A home on the rolling sea ! 
A life on the ocean wave ! 
EPES SARGHKNT 


"ia “ies 
G. C. Walters. 


After an king by 
TO ALL IN HAVEN, 


AL ye who have gained the haven of safe days, 
And rest at ease, your wanderings being done, 
Except the last, inevitable one, 

Be well content, I say, and hear men’s praise: 

Yet in the quiet of your sheltered bays,— 

Bland waters shining in an equal sun,— 
Forget not that the awful storm-tides run 
In far, unsheltered, and tempestuous ways: 


Remember near what rocks, and through what shoals, 
Worn, desperate mariners strain with all their might: 
They may not come to your sweet restful goals, 
Your waters placid in the level lght:— 
Their graves wait in that sea no moon controls, 
That is in dreadful fellowship with Night. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


FX Song 
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‘Sur brows are wreathed with spindrift 
and the weed is on our knees; 
Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the 
swinging, smoking seas. 

From reef and rock and skerry—over 
headland, ness and voe— 

The Coastwise Lights of England watch 
the ships of England go! 


Through the endless summer evenings, 
on the lineless, level floors; 

Through the yelling Channel tempest 
when the syren hoots and roars— 

By day the dipping house-flag and by 
night the rocket’s trail— 

As the sheep that graze behind us so we 
know them where they hail. 


We bridge across the dark, and bid the 
helmsman nave a Care, 

The flash that wheeling inland wakes 
his sleeping wife to prayer ; 

From our vexed eyries, head to gale, we 
bind in burning chains 


Ware MH 


i oelely 


The lover from the sea-rim drawn— 
his love in English lanes. 


We greet the clippers wing-and- 


wool; 
We warn the crawling cargo-tanks 
of Bremen, Leith and Hull; 
To each and all our equal lamp at peril 
of the sea— 
The white wall-sided warships or the 
whalers of Dundee ! 


f wing that race the Southern 


Come up, come in from Eastward, from 
the guard-ports of the Morn! 

Beat up, beat in from Southerly, O gip- 
sies of the Horn! 

Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that 
weave us main to main, 

The Coastwise Lights of England give 
you welcome back again ! 


Go, get you gone up-Channel with the 
sea-crust on your plates ; 

Go, get you into London with the bur- 
den of your freights ! 

Haste, for they talk of Empire there, 
and say, if any seek, 

The Lights of England sent you, and 
by silence shall ye speak. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Copyright, in 1896, by Rudyard Kipling. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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THE OCEAN. 


THE Ocean at the bidding of the moon 

Forever changes with his restless tide : 

Flung shoreward now, te be regathered soon 

With kingly pauses of reluctant pride, 

And semblance of return. Anon from home 

He issues forth anew, high ridged and free, — 

The gentlest murmur of his seething foam 

Like armies whispering where great echoes be. 

O, leave me here upon this beach to rove, 

Mute listener to that sound so grand and lone ! 

A glorious sound, deep drawn, and strongly 

thrown, 

And reaching those on mountain heights above, 

To British ears (as who shall scorn to own ?) 

A tutelar fond voice, a savior tone of love. 
CHARLES TURNER. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE SEA-SHORE. 


T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


The Excursion, Book iv. WORDSWORTH. 


And there, where the smooth, wet pebbles be, 
The waters gurgle longingly, 

As if they fain would seek the shore, 

To be at rest from the ceaseless roar, 


To be at rest forevermore. 


The Sirens. J. R. LOWELL. 


I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge muy sweep, the tempest’s 
breath prevail. 


Don Fuan, Cart, iii. BYRON. 


PEACE ON THE SEA. 


Calm and unruffied as a summer sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface. 
Sate. ADDISON, 


WINDS AND WAVES. 


Watching the waves with all their white crests 
dancing 
Come, like thick-plumed squadrons, to the shore 
Gallantly bounding. 
Fulian. SIR A. HUNT. 
T have seen tempests when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds. 


Fulius Ceasar, Acti, Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


But chief at sea, whose every flexile wave 
Obeys the blast, the aerial tumult swells. 
In the dread Ocean undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe. 
The Seasons : Summer, THOMSON 
Once more upon the waters! yet once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. ; 
Don Fuan, Cant. iii. BYRON. 
Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limit- 
less billows. 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky 
and the ocean. 
SCHILLER, 


The Homeric Hexameter. Tr. of COLERIDGE. 


SHIPS. 


Build me straight, O worthy Master ! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 
The Building of the Skip. LONGFELLOW. 


Behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw tne nuge bottoms through the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge. 


King Henry V., Act iii. Chorus. SHAKESPEARE 


Sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger. 


Samson Agontstes, MILTON 
Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men. 

Hearts of Oak. D. GARRICK. 
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STORMS AND SHIPWRECK. 


Ye gentlemen of England 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah ! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas, 
Ye Gentlemen of England. M. PARKER. 


O pilot! "tis a fearful night, 
There ’s danger on the deep. 
The Pitot. T..H. BAYLY. 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 
Light shining out of Darkness. COWPER. 


Seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted. 
Book i, Ode 5. Translation of MILTON. HORACE. 


Her deck is crowded with despairing souls, 
And in the hollow pauses of the storm 
We hear their piercing cries. 

Bertram. C. MATURIN. 


Fierce o’er the wreck the whelming waters 


passed, 
The helpless crew sunk in the roaring main ! 
The Mariner. MRS, ANNE RADCLIFFE. 


A solitary shriek, the bubbling ery 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 
Don Fuan, Cant. ii. BYRON. 


Dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. 
Merchant of Venice, Acti. Sc. t SHAKESPEARE. 


me ASirichyeer. 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 
King Henry V., Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


No, here’s to the pilot that weathered the storm. 
The Pilot that weathered the Storm. G,. CANNING, 


Ture Low CounrtTRIES. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad Ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow, 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
While the pent Ocean, rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 


As when the sea breaks o’er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
Those banks and dams that like a screen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. 
Hudibras. DR. S. BUTLER. 


ENGLAND. 


Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea. 
To the Queen. TENNYSON 
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POEMS OF ADVENTURE AND RURAL SPORTS. 


ADVENTURE. 


CHEV Y-CHASE. 


[Percy, Earl of Northumberland, had vowed to hunt for three 
days in the Scottish border, without condescending to ask leave 
from Earl Douglas, who was either lord of the soil or lord warden 
of the Marches. This provoked the conflict which was celebrated 
in the old ballad of the “ Hunting o' the Cheviot.” The circum- 
stances of the battle of Otterbourne (A. D 1388) are woven into the 
ballad, and the affairs of the two events are confounded. The bal- 
lad preserved in the Percy Reliques is probably as old as 1574. 
The one following is a modernized form, of the time of James I.] 


Gop prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all ; 

A woful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-Chase befall. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Perey took his way ; 

The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day. 


The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure ia the Scottish woods 
Three summer days to take, — 


The chiefest harts in Chevy-Chase 
To kill and bear away. 

These tidings to Karl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay ; 


Who sent Earl Percy present word 
He would prevent his sport. 

The English earl, not fearing that, 
Did to the woods resort, 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim their shafts aright. 


The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran 
To chase the fallow deer ; 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
When daylight did appear ; 


And long before high noon they had 
A hundred fat bucks slain ; 

Then, having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again. 


The bowmen mustered on the hills, 
Well able to endure ; 

And all their rear, with special care, 
That day was guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
The nimble deer to take, 

That with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


Lord Perey to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughtered deer ; 
Quoth he, ‘‘ Harl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here ; 


‘But if I thought he would not come, 
No longer would I stay;” 

With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did say :— 


“Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, — 
His men in armor bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ; 


“* All men of pleasant Teviotdale, 
Fast by the river Tweed ;” 

“Then cease your sports,” Earl Percy said, 
“And take your bows with speed ; 


** And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance ; 

For never was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France, 


“«That ever did on horseback come, 
But if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a ‘spear,” 
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Karl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of his company, - 
Whose armor shone like gold. 


“«Show me,” said he, ‘‘ whose men you be, 
That hunt so boldly here, 

That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow-deer.” 


The first man that did answer make, 
Was noble Percy, he — 

Who said, ‘‘ We list not to declare, 
Nor show whose men we be: 


«© Yet will we spend our dearest blood 
Thy chiefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say :— 


“ Ere thus I will out-braveéd be, 
One of us two shall die ; 

I know thee well, an earl thou art, — 
Lord Percy, so am I. 


‘But trust me, Percy, pity it were, 
And great offence, to kill 

Any of these our guiltless men, 
For they have done no ill. 


“Let you and me the battle try, 
And set our men aside.” 

‘¢ Accursed be he,” Earl Percy said, 
‘“ By whom this is denied.” 


Then stepped a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said, ‘‘I would not have it told 
To Henry, our king, for shame, 


“¢ That e’er my captain fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on. 

You two be earls,” said Witherington, 
«* And I asquire alone ; 


*‘T’ll do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand ; 

While I have power to wield my sword 
I'll fight with heart and hand.” 


Our English archers bent their bows, — 
Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full fourscore Scots they slew. 


Yet stays Earl Douglas on the bent, 
As chieftain stout and good ; 

As valiant captain, all unmoved, 
The shock he firmly stood. 
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His host he parted had in three, 
As leader ware and tried ; 

And soon his spearmen.on their foes 
Bore down on every side. 


Throughout the English archery 
They dealt full many a wound ; 

But still our valiant Englishmen 
All firmly kept their ground. 


And throwing straight their bows away, 
They grasped their swords so bright ; 

And now sharp blows, a heavy shower, 
On shields and helmets light. 


They closed full fast on every side, — 
No slackness there was found ; 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 


In truth, it was a grief to see 
How each one chose his spear, 

And how the blood out of their breasts 
Did gush like water clear. 


At last these two stout earls did meet ; 
Like captains of great might, 

Like lions wode, they laid on lode, 
And made a cruel fight. 


They fought until they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steel, 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 


‘*Vield thee, Lord Percy,” Douglas said, 
“In faith I will thee bring 

Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James, our Scottish king. 


“Thy ransom I will freely give, 
And this report of thee, — 

Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see.” 


“No, Douglas,” saith Earl Perey then, 
“«Thy proffer I do scorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born.” 


With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, — 
A deep and deadly blow ; 


Who never spake more words than these : 
“‘ Fight on, my merry men all; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy sees my fall.” 
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Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, ‘‘ Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land. 


“In truth, my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure a more redoubted knight 
Mischance did never take.” 


A knight amongst the Scots there was 
Who saw Earl Douglas die, 

Who straight in wrath did vow avenge 
Upon the Earl Percy. 


Sir Hugh Mountgomery was he called, 
Who, with a spear full bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
Ran fiercely through the fight ; 


And past the English archers all, 
Without a dread or fear ; 

And through Karl Perey’s body then 
He thrust his hateful spear. 


With such vehement force and might 
He did his body gore, 

The staff ran through the other side 
A large cloth-yard and more. 


So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain. 

An English archer then perceived 
The noble earl was slain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
To the hard head haled he. 


Against Sir Hugh Mountgomery 
So right the shaft he set, 

The gray goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart’s blood was wet. 


This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rung the evening-bell 
The battle scarce was done. 


With stout Earl Perey there were slain 
Sir John of Egerton, 

Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 
Sir James, that bold baron. 


And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount, 


For Witherington my heart is woe 
That ever he slain should be, 

For when his legs were hewn in two, 
He knelt and fought on his knee. 


And with Earl Douglas there were slain 
Sir Hugh Mountgomery, 

Sir Charles Murray, that from the field 
One foot would never flee ; 


Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliff, too, — 
His sister’s son was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 
But saved he could not be. 


And the Lord Maxwell in like case 
Did with Earl Douglas die : 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 
Scarce fifty-five did fly. 


Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 
Went home but fifty-three ; 

The rest in Chevy-Chase were slain, 
Under the greenwood tree. 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewail ; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 


Their bodies, bathed in purple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 

They kissed them dead a thousand times, 
Ere they were clad in clay. 


The news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain : 


“*O heavy news,” King James did say ; 
“Scotland can witness be 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he.” 


Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as short a space, 

That Perey of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-Chase : 


“‘ Now God be with him,” said our King 
“Since 't will no better be ; 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he : 


“ Yet shall not Scots or Scotland say 
But I will vengeance take ; 

I'll be revengéd on them all 
For brave Earl Percy’s sake.” 
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This vow full well the king performed 
After at Humbledown ; 

In one day fifty knights were slain 
With lords of high renown ; 


And of the rest, of small account, 
Did many hundreds die : 

Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chase, 
Made by the Earl Percy. 


God save the king, and bless this land, 
With plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 
*Twixt noblemen may cease. 


RICHARD SHEALE. 
—_—o— 


LAMENT OF THE BORDER WIDOW. 


{Sir Walter Scott says: “ This ballad relates to the execution of 
Cockburne of Henderland, a border freebooter, hanged over the 
gate of his own tower by James V. in his famous expedition, in 1529, 
against the marauders of the border. In a deserted burial-place 
near the ruins of the castle, the monument of Cockburne and his 
lady is stillshown. The following inscription is still legible, though 
defaced :— 


“HERE LYES PERYS OF COKBURNE AND HIS WYFE 
MARJORY.'”] 

My love he built me a bonnie bower, 

And clad it a’ wi’ lily flower ; 

A brawer bower ye ne’er did see, 

Than my true-love he built for me. 


There came a man, by middle day, 

He spied his sport, and went away ; 

And brought the king that very night, 
Who brake my bower, and slew my knight. 


He slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 

He slew my knight, and poin’d his gear : 
My servants all for life did flee, 

And left me in extremitie. 


I sewed his sheet, making my mane ; 
I watched the corpse mysell alane ; 

I watched his body night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 


I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green. 


But think nae ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ? 
O, think nae ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about, away to gae ? 


Nae living man I'll love again, 
Since that my lively knight is slain ; 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his yellow hair 


T ll chain my heart forevermair. 
ANONYMOUS. 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALLEN-A-DALE. 


[Of Robin Hood, the famous outlaw of Sherwood Forest, anc 
his merry men, there are many ballads; but the limits of this volume 
forbid our giving more than a single selection. 

Various periods, ranging from the time of Richard I. to the enc 
of the reign of Edward II., have been assigned as the age in whick 
Robin Hood lived. He is usually described as a yeoman, abiding 
in Sherwood Forest, in Nottinghamshire. His most noted follow 
ers, generally mentioned in the ballads, are Little John, Friar Tuck, 
his chaplain, and his maid Marian. Nearly all the legends exto 
his courage, his generosity, his humanity, and his skill as an archer 
He robbed the rich only, who could afford to lose, and gave freely 
to the poor. He protected the needy, was a champion of the fait 
sex, and took great delight in plundering prelates. The following 
ballad exhibits the outlaw in one of his most attractive aspects, — 
affording assistance to a distressed lover.] 


Cog, listen to me, you gallants so free, 
All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw, 
That lived in Nottinghamshire. 


As Robin Hood in the forest stood, 
All under the greenwood tree, 

There he was aware of a brave young man, 
As fine as fine might be. 


The youngster was clad in scarlet red, 
In scarlet fine and gay ; 

And he did frisk it over the plain, 
And chanted a roundelay. 


As Robin Hood next morning stood 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There did he espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 


The scarlet he wore the day before 
It was clean cast away ; 

And at every step he fetched a sigh, 
** Alack and well-a-day !”’ 


Then stepped forth brave Little John, 
And Midge, the miller’s son ; 

Which made the young man bend his bow, 
Whenas he see them come. 


‘Stand off ! stand off!” the young man said, 
‘¢ What is your will with me?” 

“You must comé before our master straight, 
Under yon greenwood tree.” 


And when he came bold Robin before, 
Robin asked him courteously, 

“O, hast thou any money to spare, 
For my merry men and me ?” 


‘*T have no money,” the young man said, 
‘* But five shillings and a ring ; 

And that I have kept these seven long years, 
To have at my wedding. 
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‘Yesterday I should have married a maid, 
But she was from me ta’en, 

And chosen to be an old knight’s delight, 
Whereby my poor heart is slain.” 


‘* What is thy name?” then said Robin Hood, 
“Come tell me without any fail.” 

“ By the faith of my body,” then said the young | 

man, 

“‘My name it is Allen-a-Dale,” 

“What wilt thou give me,” said Robin Hood, 
“Tn ready gold or fee, 

To help thee to thy true-love again, 
And deliver her unto thee ?” 


“T have no money,” then quoth the young man, 
““No ready gold nor fee, 

But I will swear upon a book 
Thy true servant for to be.” 


“How many miles is it to thy true-love ? 
Come tell me without guile.” 
“ By the faith of my body, ” then said the young | 
mah, 
“Tt is but five little mile.” 


Then Robin he hasted over the plain, 
He did neither stint nor lin,* 

Until he came unto the church 
Where Allen should keep his wedding. 


‘What hast thou here?” the bishop then said, 
“‘] prithee now tell unto me.” 

“T am a bold harper,” quoth Robin Hood, 
‘¢ And the best in the north country.” 


“0, welcome, O, welcome,” the bishop he al 
“That music best pleaseth me.’ 

* You shall have no music,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“Till the bride and bridegroom I see.’ 

With that came in a wealthy knight, 
Which was both grave and old ; 

And after him a finikin lass, 
Did shine like the glistering gold. 


‘This is not a fit match,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“That you do seem to make here ; 

For since we are come into the church, 
The bride shall chuse her own dear.” 


Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth, 
And blew blasts two and three ; 

When four-and-twenty yeomen bold 
Came leaping over the lea. 


* Stop nor stay. 


| “This is thy true-love, 


And when they came into the churchyard, 
Marching all in a row, 

The very first man was Allen-a-Dale, 
To give bold Robin his bow. 


” Robin he said, 
** Young Allen, as I hear say ; 

And you shall be married at this same time, 
Before we depart away.” 


‘That shall not be,” the bishop he cried, 
** For thy word shall not stand ; 

They shall be three times asked in the church, 
As the law is of our land.” 


Robin Hood pulled off the bishop’s coat, 
And put it upon Little John ; 

‘* By the faith of my body,” then Robin said, 
‘«This cloth doth make thee a man.” 


When Little John went into the quire, 
The people began to laugh ; 

He asked them seven times in the church 
Lest three times should not be enough. 


| ** Who gives me this maid?” said Little John, 


Quoth Robin Hood, ‘‘ That do I; 
And he that takes her from Allen-a-Dale, 
Full dearly he shall her buy.” 


And then, having ended this merry wedding, 
The bride looked like a queen ; 
And so they returned to the merry greenwood, 
Amongst the leaves so green. 
ANONYMOUS, 


—_@—- 


JOCK JOHNSTONE, THE TINKLER. 


“0, CAME ye ower by the Yoke-burn Ford, 


Or down the King’s Road of the cleuch /* 
Or saw ye a knight ‘and a lady bright, 
Wha ha’e gane the gate they baith shall rue 2’ 


“T saw a knight and a lady bright 

Ride up the cleuch at the break of day ; 
The knight upon a coal-black steed, 

And the dame on one of a silver-gray. 


‘** And the lady’s palfrey flew the first, 
With many a clang of silver bell : 


Swift as the raven’s morning flight 


The two went scouring ower the fell. 


‘“ By this time they are man and wife, 


And standing in St. Mary’s fane ; 
And the lady in the grass-green silk 
| A maid you will never see again.” 


| # Dell. 
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‘“* But I can tell thee, saucy wight, — 
And that the runaway shall prove, — 
Revenge to a Douglas is as sweet 
As maiden charms or maiden’s love.” 


“Since thou say’st that, my Lord Douglas, 
Good faith some clinking there will be ; 
Beshrew my heart but and my sword, 
If I winna turn and ride with thee !” 


They whipped out ower the Shepherd Cleuch, 
And doun the links o’ the Corsecleuch Burn ; 
And aye the Douglas swore by his sword 
To win his love, or ne’er return. 


“First fight your rival, Lord Douglas, 
And then brag after, if you may ; 
For the Earl of Ross is as brave a lord 

As ever gave good weapon sway. 


‘But I for ae poor siller merk, 
Or thirteen pennies and a bawbee,’ 
Will tak in hand to fight you baith, 
Or beat the winner, whiche’er it be. 


” 


The Douglas turned him on his steed, 
And I wat a loud laughter leuch he : 
* Of a’ the fools I have ever met, 
Man, I ha’e never met ane like thee. 


“¢ Art thou akin to lord or knight, 
Or courtly squire or warrior leal ?” 
“T ama tinkler,” quo’ the wight, 
“But I like croun-cracking unco weel.” 


When they came to St. Mary’s kirk, 
The chaplain shook for very fear ; 
And aye he kissed the cross, and said, 
‘¢ What deevil has sent that Douglas here ! 


“He neither values book nor ban, 
But curses all without demur ; 
And cares nae mair for a holy man 
Than I do for a worthless cur.” 


“Come here, thou bland and brittle priest, 
And tell to me without delay 
Where you have hid the lord of Ross 
And the lady that came at the break of day.” 
‘*No knight or lady, good Lord Douglas, 
Have I beheld since break of morn ; 
And I never saw the lord of Ross 
Since the woful day that T was born.” 


Lord Douglas turned him round about, 
And looked the Tinkler im the face ; 
Where he beheld a lurking smile, 
And a deevil of a dour grimace. 


| ‘* How’s this, how’s this, thou Tinkler loun ? 
Hast thou presumed to lie on me?” 

“Faith that I have!” the Tinkler said, 
*‘And a right good turn I have done to thee 


‘For the lord of Ross and thy own true-love, 
The beauteous Harriet of Thirlestane, 
Rade west away, ere the break of day ; 
And you ’ll never see the dear maid again ; 


“‘So I thought it best to bring you here, 
On a wrang scent, of my own accord ; 
For had you met the Johnstone clan, 
They wad ha’e made mince-meat of a lord.” 


At this the Douglas was so wroth 
He wist not what to say or do ; 
But he strak the Tinkler o’er the croun, 
Till the blood came dreeping ower his brow. 


“ Beshrew my heart,” quo’ the Tinkler lad, 
“Thou bear’st thee most ungallantlye ! 

If these are the manners of a lord, 
They are manners that winna gang doun wi’ me. 


“* Hold up thy hand,” the Douglas cried, 
“And keep thy distance, Tinkler loun !” 
**That will I not,” the Tinkler said, 
“Though I and my mare should both ¢ 
doun !” 


‘*] have armor on,” cried the Lord Douglas, 
“*Cuirass and helm, as you may see.” 

“<The deil me care !” quo’ the Tinkler lad ; 
‘*T shall have a skelp at them and thee.” 


** You are not horsed,” quo’ the Lord Douglas, 
** And no remorse this weapon brooks.” 

‘*Mine’s a right good yaud,” quo’ the Tinklerlad 
“And a great deal better nor she looks. 


**So stand to thy weapons, thou haughty lord, 
What I have taken I needs must give ; 
Thou shalt never strike a tinkler again, 
For the langest day thou hast to live.” 


Then to it they fell, both sharp and snell, 
Till the fire from both their weapons flew ; 

3ut the very first shock that they met with, 
The Douglas his rashness ’gan to rue. 


For though he had on a sark of mail, 
And a cuirass on his breast wore he, 
With a good steel bonnet on his head, 
Yet the blood ran trickling to his knee. 


| The Douglas sat upright and firm, 
Aye as together their horses ran ; 

But the Tinkler laid on like a very deil, — 
Siccan strokes were never laid on by man, 
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“Hold up thy hand, thou Tinkler loun,” 
Cried the poor priest, with whining din ; 
“Tf thou hurt the brave Lord James Douglas, 

A curse be on thee and all thy kin!” 


**T care no more for Lord James Douglas 
. Than Lord James Douglas cares for me ; 
But I want to let his proud heart know 
That a tinkler’s a man as well as he.” 


So they fought on, and they fought on, 
Till good Lord Douglas’ breath was gone ; 
And the Tinkler bore him to the ground, 
With rush, with rattle, and with groan, 


““Q hon! O hon!” cried the proud Douglas, 
“That I this day should have lived to see ! 
For sure my honor I have lost, 
And a leader again I can never be ! 


** But tell me of thy kith and kin, 
And where was bred thy weapon hand ? 
For thou art the wale of tinkler louns 
That ever was born in fair Scotland.” 


‘‘My name’s Jock Johnstone,” quo’ the wight ; 
“J winna keep in my name frae thee ; 

And here, tak thou thy sword again, 
And better friends we two shall be.” 


But the Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
That was a debt he could never owe ; 

He would rather die at the back of the dike 
Than owe his sword to a man so low. 


* But if thou wilt ride under my banner, 
And bear my livery and my name, 

My right-hand warrior thou shalt be 
And I'll knight thee on the field of fame.” 


‘* Woe worth thy wit, good Lord Douglas, 
To think I’d change my trade for thine ; 
Far better and wiser would you be, 
To live a journeyman of mine, 


“To mend a kettle or a casque, 
Or clout a goodwife’s yettlin’ pan, — 
Upon my life, good Lord Douglas, 
You’d make a noble tinkler-man ! 


“T would give you a drammock twice a day, 
And sunkets on a Sunday morn, 

And you should be a rare adept 
In steel and copper, brass and horn ! 


“‘T’ll fight you every day you rise, 
Till you can act the hero's party 
Therefore, I pray you, think of this, 
And lay it seriously to heart.” 


The Douglas writhed beneath the lash, 
Answering with an inward curse, — 
Like salmon wriggling ou a spear, 
That makes his deadly wound the worse. 


But up there came two squires renowned ; 
In search of Lord Douglas they came ; 

And when they saw their master down, 
Their spirits mounted in a flame. 


And they flew upon the Tinkler wight, 
Like perfect tigers on their prey : 

But the Tinkler heaved his trusty sword, 
And made him ready for the fray. 


“Come one to one, ye coward knaves , — 
Come hand to hand, and steed to steed ; 
I would that ye were better men, 
For this is glorious work indeed !” 


Before you could have counted twelve, 
The Tinkler’s wondrous chivalrye 

Had both the squires upon the sward, 
And their horses galloping o’er the lea. 


The Tinkler tied them nec and heel, 
And mony a biting jest gave he : 

“*O fie, for shame!” said the Tinkler lad ; 
‘*Siccan fighters I did never see !” 


He slit one of their bridle reins, — 
O, what disgrace the conquered feels ! — 

And he skelpit the squires with that good tawse, 
Till the blood ran off at baith their heels. 


The Douglas he was forced to laugh 
Till down his cheek the salt tear ran : 


| J think the deevil be come here 


” 


In the likeness of a tinkler man 


| Then he has to Lord Douglas gone, 


And he raised him kindly by the hand, 
And he set him on his gallant steed, 
And bore him away to Henderland : 


“Be not cast down, my Lord Douglas, 
Nor writhe beneath a broken bane ; 

For the leech’s art will mend the part, 
And your honor lost will spring again. 


‘Tis true, Jock Johnstone is my name ; 
I’m a right good tinkler, as you see ; 
For I can crack a casque betimes, 
Or clout one, as my need may be. 


‘*Jock Johnstone is my name, ’tis true, - 


But noble hearts are allied to me ; 
For Iam the lord of Annandale, 
And a knight and earl as well as thee.’ 
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Then Douglas strained the hero’s hand, 
And took from it his sword again : 

‘*Since thou art the lord of Annandale, 
Thou hast eased my heart of meikle pain. 


**T might have known thy noble form 
In that disguise thou ’rt pleased to wear ; 
All Scotland knows thy matchless arm, 
And England by experience dear. 


“* We have been foes as well as friends, 
And jealous of each other’s sway ; 
But little can I comprehend 
Thy motive for these pranks to-day.” 


**Sooth, my good lord, the truth to tell, 
’'T was I that stole your love away, 
And gave her to the lord of Ross 
An hour before the break of day ; 


‘For the lord of Ross is my brother, 
By all the laws of chivalrye ; 

And I brought with me a thousand men ~ 
To guard him to my ain countrye. 


‘But I thought meet to stay behind, 
And try your lordship to waylay, 

Resolved to breed some noble sport, 
By leading you so far astray. 


“‘ Judging it better some lives to spare, — 
Which fancy takes me now and then, — 

And settle our quarrel hand to hand, 
Than each with our ten thousand men. 


“God send you soon, my Lord Douglas, 
To Border foray sound and haill ! 
But never strike a tinkler again, 
If he be a Johnstone of Annandale.” 


JAMES HOGG. 


—¢— 


MORT D’ARTHUR. 


So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 
Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyoness about their lord, 
King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his Knights, 
And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
‘“«The sequel of to-day unsolders all 


The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 

Whereof this world‘holds record. Such a slee] 

They sleep — the men I loved. I think that w 

Shall nevermore, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Though Merlin sware that I should come again 

To rule once more; but let what will be, be. 

I am so deeply smitten through the helm 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberes' 
how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword— and how I rowed across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king ; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In after-time, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me 
word. 


To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 
“It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten through the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man; 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 


So saying, from the ruined shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 

down 
By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran fort): 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond studs, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewelry. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 
In act to throw: but at the last it seemed 
Better to leave Excalibur concealed 
There in the many-knotted watev-flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 
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Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
‘Hast thou performed my mission which I 
gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ?”’ 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
‘*T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 


To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“*Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseemed 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight : 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again, 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 


Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
‘Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud :— 


** And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 

Should be to after-time, but empty breath 

And rumors of a doubt ? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 

So might some old man speak in the after-time 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honor and much fame were lost. 


” 


So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
‘¢ What is it thou hastseen ? or what hast heard ?”’ 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
‘“‘T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 
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** Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me! 

Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widowed of the power in his eye 

That bowed the will. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 

Kither from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands,” 


Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched the sword, 
And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 

brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirled in an 
arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur : 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath : 
‘* Now see | by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen ¢” 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
‘«Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not though I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracie as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling 
him ; 

But when I looked again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 


And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard : 
‘*My end draws nigh ; "tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weigi., 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and [ shall die.” 
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So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As ina picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded through his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found not words ; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him through the place of tombs. 


But, as he walked, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sighed the 
King, 

Muttering and murmuring at his ear ‘‘ Quick, 
quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he 
walked, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a ery 

Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 

Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clangéd reund him, as he 
based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 


Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream, — by 
these / 

Three Queens with crowns of gold, — and from 
them rose 

A cry that shivered to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 


Then murmured Arthur, ‘‘ Place me in the 


barge ;” 

So to the barge they came. There those three 
Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, and 
wept. 


But she that rose the tallest of them all, 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed his 
hands, 

And called him by his name, complaining loud, 


And dropping bitter tears against his brow 

Striped with dark blood’: for all his face was 
white 

And colorless, and like the withered moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east ; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dashed with drops 

Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne — were parched with 
dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed his 
lips. 

So like a shattered column lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur, who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot through the lists at Camelot, and charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 


Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 
‘*Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 


And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
‘*The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? : 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

30th for themselves and those who call them 
friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 

With these thou seést, —if indeed I go 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 


Wherefore, let thy 
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Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, | 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
- Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns | 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” | 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted — 
swan, 
Yhat, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


He seems a simple man and poor, 

But well he sounds the lay ; 

And well, ye Norseman chiefs, be sure, 
Will ye the song repay.” 


In trod the bard with keen cold look, 
And glanced along the board, 

That with the shout and war-cry shook 
Of many a Danish lord. 


| But thirty brows, inflamed and stern, 


Soon bent on him their gaze, 
| While calm he gazed, as if to learn 
Who chief deser ved his praise. 


Loud Guthrum spake, — ‘‘ Nay, gaze not thus, 
Thou Harper weak and poor ! 
By Thor! who bandy looks with us 


_ Must worse than looks endure. 


ALFRED THE HARPER. 


Dark fell the night, the watch was set, 
The host was idly spread, 
The Danes around their watchfires met, 
Caroused, and fiercely fed. 


The chiefs beneath a tent of leaves, 

And Guthrum, king of all, 

Devoured the flesh of England's beeves, 
And laughed at England’s fall. 

Fach warrior proud, each Danish earl, 

In mail and wolf-skin clad, 

Their bracelets white with plundered pearl, 
Their eyes with triumph mad. 


From Humber-land to Severn-land, 

And on to Tamar stream, 

Where Thames makes green the towery strand, 
Where Medway’s waters gleam, — 

With hands of steel and mouths of flame 

They raged the kingdom through ; 

And where the Norseman sickle came, 

No crop but hunger grew. 


They loaded many an English horse 
With wealth of cities fair ; 

They dragged from many a father’s corse 
The daughter by her hair. 

And English slaves, and gems and gold, 
Were gathered round the feast ; 

Till midnight in their woodland hold, 

O, never that riot ceased. 


In stalked a warrior tall and rude 
Before the strong sea-kings ; 

“Ve Lords and Earls of Odin’s brood, 
Without a harper sings. 


Sing high the praise of Denmark’s host, 


| High praise each dauntless Karl ; 


The brave who stun this English coast 
With war’s unceasing whirl.” 


| The Harper slowly bent his head, 


And touched aloud the string ; 
Then raised his face, and boldly said, 


|“ Hear thou my lay, O King! 


High praise from every mouth of man 
To all who boldly strive, 


| Who fall where first the fight began, 


And ne’er go back alive. 


“Fill high your cups, and swell the shout, 
_ At famous Regnar’s name ! 
| Who sank his host in bloody rout, 


When he to Humber came. 


| His men were chased, his sons were slain, 


And he was left alone. 
They bound him in an iron chain 
Upon a dungeon stone. 


““With iron links they bound him fast ; 
With snakes they filled the hole, 
That made his flesh their long repast, 


| And bit into his soul. 


‘Great chiefs, why sink in gloom your eyes? 
Why champ your teeth in pain ? 

Still lives the song though Regnar dies ! 

Fill high your cups again ! 

Ye too, perchance, O Norseman lords ! 

Who fought and swayed so long, 

Shall soon but live in minstrel words, 

And owe your names to song. 


“«This land has graves by thousands more 
Than that where Regnar lies. 

When conquests fade, and rule is o’er, 
The sod must close your eyes. 
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How soon, who knows? Not chief, nor bard ; 
And yet to me ’tis given, 
To see your foreheads deeply scarred, 


And guess the doom of Heaven. 


**T may not read or when or how, 

But, Earls and Kings, be sure 

I see a blade o’er every brow, 

Where pride now sits secure. 

Fill high the cups, raise loud the strain ! 
When chief and monarch fall, 

Their names in song shall breathe again, 
And thrill the feastful hall.” 


Grim sat the chiefs ; one heaved a groan, 
And one grew pale with dread, 

His iron mace was grasped by one, 

By one his wine was shed. 

And Guthrum cried, ‘‘ Nay, bard, no more 
We hear thy boding lay ; 

Make drunk the song with spoil and gore ! 
Light up the joyous fray !” 


*(Juick throbs my brain,” — so burst the song,— 
“*To hear the strife once more. 

The mace, the axe, they rest too long ; 

Earth eries, My thirst is sore. 

More blithely twang the strings of bows 

Than strings of harps in glee ; 

Red wounds are lovelier than the rose 

Or vosy lips to me. 


‘OQ, fairer than a field of flowers, 

When flowers in England grew, 

Would be the battle’s marshalled powers, 
The plain of carnage new. 

With all its deaths before my soul 

The vision rises fair ; 

Raise loud the song, and drain the bowl ! 
I would that I were there !” 


Loud rang the harp, the minstrel’s eye 
Rolled fiercely round the throng ; 

It seemed two crashing hosts were nigh, 
Whose shock aroused the song. 

A golden cup King Guthrum gave 

To him who strongly played ; 

And said, ‘‘I won it from the slave 
Who once o’er England swayed.” 


King Guthrum cried, ‘‘’T was Alfred’s own ; 
Thy song befits the brave : 

The King who cannot guard his throne 

Nor wine nor song shall have.” 

The minstrel took the goblet bright, 

And said, ‘‘I drink the wine 

To him who owns by justest right 

The cup thou bid’st be mine. 
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**To him, your Lord, O shout ye all ! 
His meed be deathless praise ! 

The King who dares not. nobly fall, 
Dies basely all his days.” 


“The praise thou speakest,” Guthrum said, 
“* With sweetness fills mine ear ; 

For Alfred swift before me fled, 

And left me monarch here. 

The royal coward never dared 

Beneath mine eye to stand. 

O, would that now this feast he shared, 
And saw me rule his land !” 


Then stern the minstrel rose, and spake, 
And gazed upon the King, — 

‘*Not now the golden cup I take, 

Nor more to thee I sing. 

Another day, a happier hour, 

Shall bring me here again : 

The cup shall stay in Guthrum’s power, 
Till I demand it then.” 


The Harper turned and left the shed, 
Nor bent to Guthrum’s crown ; 
And one who marked his visage_said 
It wore a ghastly frown. 

The Danes ne’er saw that Harper more, 
For soon as morning rose, 

Upon their camp King Alfred bore, 


And slew ten thousand foes. 
JOHN STERLING, 
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THE EARL O’ QUARTERDECK. 


A NEW OLD BALLAD. 


THE wind it blew, and the ship it flew ; 
And it was ‘‘ Hey for hame ! 

And ho for hame!” But the skipper cried, 
‘“*Haud her oot o’er the saut sea faem,” 


Then up and spoke the King himsel’ : 
“Haud on for Dumferline !” 

Quo the skipper, ‘‘ Ye’re king upo’ the land — 
I’m king upo’ the brine.” 


And he took the helm intil his hand, 
And he steered the ship sae free ; 
Wi’ the wind astarn, he crowded sail, 

And stood right out to sea. 


(Quo the king, ‘‘ There ’s treason in this, | vow ; 
This is something underhand ! 
Bout ship!” Quo the skipper, ‘‘ Yer grace for- 
gets 
Ye are king but o’ the land!” 
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And still he held to the open sea ; 
And the east-wind sank behind ; 

And the west had a bitter word to say, 
Wi a white-sea roarin’ wind. 


And he turned her head into the north. 
Said the king: ‘‘ Gar fling him o’er.”’ 

Quo the fearless skipper : ‘‘ It’s a’ ye ’re worth ! 
Ye’ll ne’er see Scotland more.” 


The king crept down the cabin-stair, 
To drink the gude French wine. 
And up she came, his daughter fair, 

And luikit ower the brine. 


She turned her face to the drivin’ hail, 
To the hail but and the weet ; 

Her snood it brak, and, as lang’s hersel’, 
Her hair drave out i’ the sleet. 


She turned her face frae the drivin’ win’ — 
““What’s that ahead ?” quo she. 

The skipper he threw himsel’ frae the win’, 
And he drove the helm a-lee. 


‘Put to yer hand, my lady fair ! 
Put to yer hand,” quo he ; 

“Jin she dinna face the win’ the mair, 
it’s the waur for you and me.” 


For the skipper kenned that strength is strength, 
Whether woman’s or man’s at last. 

To the tiller the lady she laid her han’, 
And the ship laid her cheek to the blast. 


For that slender body was full o’ soul, 
And the will is mair than shape ; 

As the skipper saw when they cleared the berg, 
And he heard her quarter scrape. 


Quo the skipper : ‘‘ Ye are a lady fair, 
And a princess grand to see ; 

But ye are a woman, and a man wad sail 
To hell in yer company.” 


She liftit a pale and queenly face ; 
Her een flashed, and syne they swim. 
“ And what for no to heaven ?” she says, 
And she turned awa’ frae him. 


But she took na her han’ frae the good ship’s helm, 
Until the day did daw ; 

And the skipper he spak, but what he said 
It was said atween them twa. 


And then the good ship she lay to, 
With the land far on the lee ; 

And up came the king upo’ the deck, 
Wi’ wan face and bluidshot ee. 


The skipper he louted to the king : 
**Gae wa’, gae wa’,” said the king. 

Said the king, like a prince, ‘‘I was a’ wrang, 
Put on this ruby ring.” 


And the wind blew lowne, and the stars cam’ oot, 
And the ship turned to the shore ; 

And, afore the sun was up again, 
They saw Scotland ance more. 


That day the ship hung at the pier-heid, 
And the king he stept on the land. 

‘Skipper, kneel down,” the king he said, 
‘Hoo daur ye afore me stand ?” 


The skipper he louted on his knee, 
The king his blade he drew : 

Said the king, ‘‘ How daured ye contre me ? 
I’m aboard my ain ship noo. 


“‘T canna mak ye a king,” said he, 
‘*For the Lord alone can do that ; 
And besides ye took it intil yer ain han’ 

And crooned yersel’ sae pat ! 


“But wi’ what ye will I redeem my ring ; 
For ance I am at your beck. 

And first, as ye loutit Skipper o’ Doon, 
Rise up Yerl o’ Quarterdeck.” 


The skipper he rose and looked at the king 
Tn his een for all his croon ; 

Said the skipper, ‘‘ Here is yer grace’s ring, 
And yer daughter is my boon.” 


The reid blude sprang into the king’s face, — 
A wrathful man to see : 

“The rascal loon abuses our grace ; 
Gae hang him upon yon tree.” 


But the skipper he sprang aboard his ship, 
And he drew his biting blade ; 

And he struck the chain that held her fast, 
But the iron was ower weel made. 


And the king he blew a whistle loud ; 
And tramp, tramp, down the pier, 

Cam’ twenty riders on twenty steeds, 
Clankin’ wi’ spur and spear, 


“*He saved your life!” cried the lady fair ; 
‘* His life ye daurna spill !” 

“Will ye come atween me and my hate ?” 
Quo the lady, ‘‘ And that I will !” 


And on cam’ the knights wi’ spur and spear, 
For they heard the iron ring, 

‘*Gin ye care na for yer father’s grace, 
Mind ye that I am the king.” 
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‘*T kneel to my father for his grace, 
Right lowly on my knee ; 

But I stand and look the king in the face, 
For the skipper is king 0’ me.” 


She turned and she sprang upo’ the deck, 
And the cable splashed in the sea. 

The good ship spread her wings sae white, 
And away with the skipper goes she. 


Now was not this a king’s daughter, 
And a brave lady beside ? 
And a woman with whom a man might sail 
Into the heaven wi’ pride ? 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
—o— 


MARMION AND DOUGLAS. 


FROM ‘‘MARMION,” CANTO VI. 


Nor far advanced was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey’s camp to ride ; 
He had safe-conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whispered in an undertone, 
“Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown.” 
The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : — 
“Though something I might plain,” he said, 
“Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king’s behest, 
While in Tantallon’s towers I stayed, 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.” — 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
‘“My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign’s will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 
My castles are my king’s alone, 
From turret to foundation-stone, — 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” — 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And — ‘‘ This to me!” he said, — 
** An ’t were not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 


May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 


| And, Douglas, more. tell thee here, 


Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 
I tell thee, thou ’rt defied ! 
And if thou said’st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied !”” — 
On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth, — ‘‘ And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall ? 


_ And hop’st thou hence unscathed to go ? 


No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, no! 

Up drawbridge, grooms, — what, Warder, ho ! 
Let the portcullis fall.’’ — 

Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need ! — 

And dashed the rowels in his steed ; 

Like arrow through the archway sprung ; 

The ponderous grate behind him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 


| Not lighter does the swallow skim 
| Along the smooth lake’s level brim ; 


And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 

He halts, and turns with clenchéd hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

“Horse! horse!” the Douglas cried, ‘anc 
chase !” 

But soon he reined his fury’s pace : 

“A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 


St. Mary, mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
’T is pity of him too,” he cried ; 
“* Bold can he speak, and fairly ride : 
I warrant him a warrior tried.” 
With this his mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle halls. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
i 


JAMES FITZ-JAMES AND ELLEN. 


FROM “ THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO VI. 


A FOoOTSTEP struck her ear, 

And Snowdoun’s graceful Knight was near. 
She turned the hastier, lest again 

The prisoner should renew his strain. 
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**Q welcome, brave Fitz-James!” she said ; And bade her terrors be dismissed : — 

** How may an almost orphan maid “Yes, fair; the wandering poor Fitz-James 
Pay the deep debt” — “* O, say not so ! The fealty of Scotland claims. 

To me no gratitude you owe. To him thy woes, thy wishes bring ; 

Not mine, alas ! the boon to give, He will redeem his signet-ring. 

And bid thy noble father live ; Ask naught for Douglas ; yester even 

I can but be thy guide, sweet maid, His prince and he have much forgiven : 
With Scotland’s King thy suit to aid. Wrong hath he had from slanderous tongue, 
No tyrant he, though ire and pride I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong. 

May lead his better mood aside. We would not to the vulgar crowd 

Come, Ellen, come ; ’t is more than time, Yield what they craved with clamor loud ; 
He holds his court at morning prime.” Calmly we heard and judged his cause, 
With beating heart and bosom wrung, Our council aided and our laws. 

As to a brother’s arm she clung. I stanched thy father’s death-feud stern, 
Gently he dried the falling tear, With stout De Vaux and gray Glencairn ; 
And gently whispered hope and cheer ; And Bothwell’s Lord henceforth we own 
Her faltering steps half led, half stayed, The friend and bulwark of our Throne. 
Through gallery fair and high arcade, | But, lovely infidel, how now ? 

Till, at his touch, its wings of pride What clouds thy misbelieving brow ? 

A portal arch unfolded wide. Lord James of Douglas, lend thine aid ; 


Thou must confirm this doubting maid.” 
Within ’t was brilliant all and light, 


A thronging sepals Eigures bright ; Then forth the noble Douglas sprung, 
d+ glowed on pe eet sight, And on his neck his daughter hung. 
= = Hue tie aes 8} ee The Monarch drank, that happy hour, 
Se ee MONET even, The sweetest, holiest draught of Power, — 
And from their tissue fancy frames When it can say, the godlike voice 
Acrial knights and fairy dames. Weise teen and rejoice | 5 
Still by Fitz-James her footing stayed ; Yet would not cared the general eye 
A few faint steps she forward made, On nature's raptures long should pry : 
Then slow her drooping head she raised, He stepped between — ‘Nay, Douglas, nay, 
And fearful round the presence gazed : ayant on nayserorelnie Ree ' ite ‘ 
For him she sought who owned this state, is 3 P uA ais 
; 5 The riddle ’t is my right to read, 
The dreaded prince whose will was fate ! ; : 
Sh d ' Saal That brought this happy chance to speed. 
aaa sca ie Sapecigaa | pore Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 
Might well have ruled a royal court ; In life’s more low but happier way, 


On many a splendid garb she gazed, —: 
Then turned bewildered and amazed, 
For all stood bare ; and in the room 
Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent, 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen 


"T is under name which veils my power, 
Nor falsely veils, — for Stirling’s tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims, 
And Normans call me James Fitz-James. 
Thus watch I o’er insulted laws, 

Thus learn to right the injured cause.” 
Then, in a tone apart and low, 


le ee Sata Fiery ise “¢ Ah, little trait’ress ! none must know 
he a ep es : vs ae a ae Kine! What idle dream, what lighter thought, 
ee OOS ATER 1s SCOban 2 DANS What vanity full dearly bought, 


Joined to thine eye’s dark witcheraft, drew 
My spell-bound steps to Benvenue, 

In dangerous hour, and all but gave 

Thy Monarch’s life to mountain glaive !” 
Aloud he spoke, — “ Thon still dost hoid 
That little talisman of gold, 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz-James’s ring ; 
What seeks fair Ellen of the King?” 


As wreath of snow, on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the Monarch’s feet she lay ; 

No word her choking voice commands : 

She showed the ring, she clasped her hands. 
O, not a moment could he brook, 

The generous prince, that suppliant look ! 
Gently he raised her, and the while 
Checked with a glance the circle’s smile ; Full well the conscious maiden guessed. 
Graceful. hut grave. her brow he kissed, He probed the weakness of her breast ; 
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But with that consciousness there came 

A lightening of her fears for Greeme, 

And more she deemed the monarch’s ire 
Kindled ’gainst him, who, for her sire, 
Rebellious broadsword boldly drew ; 

And, to her generous feeling true, 

She craved the grace of Roderick Dhu. 

“ Forbear thy suit; the King of kings 
Alone ean stay life’s parting wings. 

I know his heart, I know his hand, 

Have shared his cheer, and proved his brand. 
My fairest earldom would I give 

To bid Clan-Alpine’s Chieftain live ! — 
Hast thou no other boon to crave ? 

No other captive friend to save ?” 
Blushing, she turned her from the King, 
And to the Douglas gave the ring, 

As if she wished her sire to speak 

The suit that stained her glowing cheek. 
“Nay, then, my pledge has lost its force, 
And stubborn justice holds her course. 
Malcolm, come forth !” — And, at the word, 
Down knelt the Greme to Scotland’s Lord. 
‘For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues, 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues, 
Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 
Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 
And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 

A refuge for an outlawed man, 
Dishonoring thus thy loyal name, — 
Fetters and warder for the Greeme !” 

His chain of gold the King unstrung, 

The links o’er Malcolm’s neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
—_— 


NORVAL. 
FROM THE TRAGEDY OF “DOUGLAS,” ACT II. SC. 1 


Lapy RanpoupH. How fares my lord ? 
Lorp RANpDoLPH. That it fares well, thanks 
to this gal'ant youth, 
Whose valor saved me from a wretched death. 
As down the winding dale I walked alone, 
At the cross way four armed men attacked me, 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious camp, 
Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph low, 
Had not this brave and generous stranger come, 
Like my good angel, in the hour of fate, 
And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 
They turned upon him: but his active arm 
Struck to the ground, from whence they rose no 
more, 
“The fiercest two ; the others fled amain, 
And left him master of the bloody field, 
Speak. Lady Randolph ; upon beauty’s tongue 
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Dwell accents.pleasing to the brave and bold, 
Speak, noble dame; and thank him for thy lord. 
Lapy Ran. My lord, I cannot speak what 
now I feel. 
My heart o’erflows with gratitude to Heaven, 
And to this noble youth, who, all unknown 
To you and yours, deliberated not, 
Nor paused at peril, but, humanely brave, 
Fought on your side against such fearful odds. 
Have you yet learnt of him whom we should 
thank, 
Whom call the savior of Lord Randolph’s life 2 
Lorp Ran. I asked that question, and he 
answered not ; 
But I must know who my deliverer is, 
Stranger.) 
Norvau. A low-born man, of parentage ob: 
secure, 
Who naught can boast but his desire to be 
A soldier, and to gain a name in arms. 
Lorp Ran. Whoe’er thou art, thy spirit ig 
ennobled 
By the great King of kings: thou art ordained 
And stamped a hero by the sovereign hand 
Of nature! Blush not, flower of modesty 
As well as valor, to declare thy birth. 
Norv. My name is Norval : on the Grampia- 
hills 
My father feeds his flocks, —a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 
For [ had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord : 
And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 
This moon which rose last night, round as my 
shield, 
Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians from the hills 
Rushed like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds 
fled 
For safety and for succor. I alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hovered about the enemy, and marked 
The road he took ; then hasted to my friends, 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 
Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 
We fought and conquered. Ere a sword Wee 
drawn 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now | wear, 
Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd’s slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had summoned his bold peera 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 
I left my father’s house, and took with ma 


(To the 
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A chosen servant to conduct my steps, — 
Yon trembling coward, who forsoek his master. 
Journeying with this intent, I passed these 
towers, 
And, Heaven-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 
Lorp Ran. He is as wise as brave: was ever 
tale 
With such a gallant modesty rehearsed ? 
My brave deliverer ! thou shalt enter now 
A nobler list ; and, in a monarch’s sight, 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 
I will present thee to our Scottish king, 
Whose valiant spirit ever valor loved. 
Ha! my Matilda! wherefore starts that tear ? 
Lapy RAN. I cannot say ; for various affec- 
tions, 
And strangely mingled, in my bosom swell : 
Yet each of them may well command a tear. 
I joy that thou art safe ; and I admire 
Him and his fortunes, who hath wrought thy 
safety ; 
Yea, as my mind predicts, with thine his own. 
Obscure and friendless, he the army sought ; 
Bent upon peril, in the range of death 
Resolved to hunt for fame, and with his sword 
To gain distinction which his birth denied. 
In this attempt unknown he might have perished, 
And gained with all his valor but oblivion. 
Now graced by thee, his virtue serves no more 
Beneath despair. The soldier now of hope, 
He stands conspicuous : fame and great renown 
Are brought within the compass of his sword. 
On this my mind reflected, whilst you spoke, 
And blessed the wonder-working hand of Heaven. 
Lorp Ran. Pious and grateful ever are thy 
thoughts ! 
My deeds shall follow where thou point’st the way. 
Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 
Tn honor and command shall Norval be. 
Nory. I know not how to thank you: rude 
Tam 
In speech and manners ; never till this hour 
Stood I in such a presence ; yet, my lord, 
There ’s something in my breast which makes 


me bold 
To say that Norval ne’er will shame thy favor. 
JOHN HOME, 
oe 
JORASSE. 
FROM “ITALY.” 


JoRaAssE was in his three-and-twentieth year ; 
Graceful and active as a stag just roused ; 
Gentle withal, and pleasant in his speech, 

Yet seldom seen to smile. He had grown up 
Among the hunters of the Higher Alps ; 
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Had caught their starts and fits of thoughtful- 
ness, 

Their haggard looks, and strange soliloquies. 

Arising (so say they that dwell below) 

From frequent dealings with the Mountain- 
Spirits. 

But other ways had taught him better things ; 

And now he numbered, marching by my side, 

The great, the learned, that with him had crossed 

The frozen traet, — with him familiarly 

Through the rough day and rougher night con. 
versed 

In many a chalet round the Peak of Terror, 

Round Tacul, Tour, Well-horn, and Rosenlau, 

And her whose throne is inaccessible, 

Who sits, withdrawn in virgin majesty, 

Nor oft unveils. Anon an avalanche 

Rolled its long thunder ; and a sudden crash, 

Sharp and metallic, to the startled ear 

Told that far down a continent of ice 

Had burst in twain. But he had now begun ; 

And with what transport he recalled the hour 

When, to deserve, to win his blooming bride, 

Madelaine of Annecy, to his feet he bound 

The iron crampons, and, ascending, trod 

The upper realins of frost ; then, by a cord 

Let half-way down, entered a grot star-bright, 

And gathered from above, below, around, 

The pointed crystals !— Once, nor long before 

(Thus did his tongue run on, fast as his feet, 

And with an eloquence that Nature gives 

To all her children, — breaking off by starts 

Into the harsh and rude, oft as the mule 

Drew his displeasure), — once, nor long before, 

Alone at daybreak on the Mettenberg, 

He slipped, he fell; and, through a fearful cleft 

Gliding from ledge to ledge, from deep to deeper, 

Went to the under-world ! Long while he lay 

Upon his rugged bed, — then waked like one 

Wishing to sleep again and sleep forever ! 

For, looking round, he savy, or thought he saw, 

Innumerable branches of a cave, 

Winding beneath that solid crust of ice ; 

With here and there a rent that showed the stars ! 

What then, alas! was left him but to die ? 

What else in those immeasurable chambers, 

Strewn with the bones of miserable men, 

Lost like himself? Yet must he wander on, 

Till cold and hunger set his spirit free ! 

And, rising, he began his dreary round ; 

When hark ! the noise as of some mighty river 

Working its way to light! Back he withdrew, 

But soon returned, and, fearless from despair, 

Dashed down the dismal channel ; and all day, 

If day could be where utter darkness was, 

Travelled incessantly ; the craggy roof 

Just overhead, and the impetuous waves, 
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Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giant’s strength, 

Lashing him on. At last, as in a pool, 

The water slept ; a pool sullen, profound, 

Where if a billow chanced to heave and swell 

{t broke not ; and the roof, that long 

Had threatened, suddenly descending, lay 

Flat on the surface. Statue-like he stood, 

His journey ended, when a ray divine 

Shot through his soul. Breathing a prayer to her 

Whose ears are never shut, the Blessed Virgin, 

He plunged, he swam, — and in an instant rose, 

The barrier passed, in sunshine! Through a vale, 

Such as in Arcady, where many a thatch 

Gleams through the trees, half seen and _ half 
embowered, 

Glittering the river ran ; and on the bank 

The young were dancing (’t was a festival-day) 

All in their best attire. There first he saw 

His Madelaine. In the crowd she stood to hear, 

When all drew round, inquiring ; and her face, 

Seen behind all, and varying, as he spoke, 

With hope aud fear and generous sympathy, 

Subdued him. From that very hour he loved. 


SAMUEL ROGERS, 


——— os 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 


Kinc Francis was a hearty king, and loved a 
royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on 
the court. 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in 
their pride, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with 
one for whom he sighed : 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crown- 
ing show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal 
beasts below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laugh- 
ing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with their paws ; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled 
on one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a 
thunderous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking 
through the air ; 

Said Francis then, ‘‘ Faith, gentlemen, we’re 
better here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King, a beauteous 
lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which 
always seemed the same ; 
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She thought, the Count, my lover, is brave as 
brave can be; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his 
love of me ; j 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is 
divine ; 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory 
will be mine. 


She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then 
looked at him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the 
lions wild ; 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has 
regained his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right 
in the lady’s face. 

“By Heaven,” said Francis, ‘rightly done!” 
and he rose from where he sat ; 

*“No love,” quoth he, ‘‘ but vanity, sets love a 
task like that.” 


LEIGH HUNT. 


—~se— 


PRINCE ADEB. 


In Sana, O, in Sana, God, the Lord, 

Was very kind and merciful to me! 

Forth from the Desert in my rags I came, 
Weary and sore of foot. I saw the spires 

And swelling bubbles of the golden domes 

Rise through the trees of Sana, and my heart 
Grew great within me with the strength of Goa 
And I cried out, ‘‘ Now shall I right myself, — 
I, Adeb the despised, — for God is just !”’ 
There he who wronged my father dwelt in peace, — 
My warlike father, who, when gray hairs crept 
Around his forehead, as on Lebanon 

The whitening snows of winter, was betrayed 
To the sly Imam, and his tented wealth 

Swept from him, ’twixt the roosting of the cock 
And his first crowing, —in a single night : 
And I, poor Adeb, sole of all my race, 

Smeared with my father’s and my kinsmen’s blood 
Fled through the Desert, till one day a tribe 
Of hungry Bedouins found me in the sand, 
Half mad with famine, and they took me up, 
And imade a slave of me, — of me, a prince! 
All was fulfilled at last. I fled from them, 

In rags and sorrow. Nothing but my heart, 
Like a strong swimmer, bore me up against 
The howling sea of my adversity. 

At length o’er Sana, in the act to swoop, 

I stood like a young eagle on a crag. 

The traveller passed me with suspicious fear : 

I asked for nothing ; I was not a thief. 

The lean dogs snuffed around me : my lank bones, 
Fed on the berries and the crusted pools, 
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Were a scant morsel. Once a brown-skinned girl 

Called me a little from the common path, 

And gave me figs and barley in a bag. 

I paid her with a kiss, with nothing more, 

And she looked glad ; for I was beautiful, 

And virgin as a fountain, and as cold. 

| stretched her bounty, pecking like a bird 

Her figs and barley, till my strength returned. 

So when rich Sana lay beneath my eyes, 

My foot was as the leopard’s, and my hand 

As heavy as the lion’s brandished paw ; 

And underneath my burnished skin the veins 

And stretching muscles played, at every step, 

In wondrous motion. I was very strong. 

{ looked upon my body, as a bird 

That bills his feathers ere he takes to flight, — 

I, watching over Sana. Then I prayed ; 

And on a soft stone, wetted in the brook, 

Ground my long knife ; and then I prayed again. 

God heard my voice, preparing all for me, 

As, softly stepping down the hills, I saw 

The Imam’s summer-palace all ablaze 

In the last flash of sunset. Every fount 

Was spouting fire, and all the orange-trees 

Bore blazing coals, and from the marble walls 

And gilded spires and columns, strangely wrought, 

Glared the red light, until my eyes were pained 

With the fierce splendor. Till the night grew 
thick, 

I lay within the bushes, next the door, 

Still as a serpent, as invisible. 

The guard hung round the portal. Man by man 

They dropped away, save one lone sentinel, 

And on his eyes God’s finger lightly fell ; 

He slept half standing. Like a summer wind 

That threads the grove, yet never turns a leaf, 

I stole from shadow unto shadow forth ; 

Crossed all the marble court-yard, swung the door, 

Like a soft gust, a little way ajar, — 

My body’s narrow width, no more, — and stood 

Beneath the cresset in the painted hall. 

I marvelled at the riches of my foe ; 

I marvelled at God’s ways with wicked men. 

Then I reached forth, and took God’s waiting 
hand : 

And so he led me over mossy floors, 

Flowered with the silken summer of Shiraz, 

Straight to the Imam’s chamber. At the door 

Stretched a brawn eunuch, blacker than my eyes: 

His woolly head lay like the Kaba-stone 

In Mecca’s mosque, as silent and as huge. 

I stepped across it, with my pointed knife 

Just missing a full vein along his neck, 

And, pushing by the curtains, there I was, — 

I, Adeb the despised, — upon the spot 

That, next to heaven, I longed for most of all. 

T could have shouted for the joy in me. 
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Fierce pangs and flashes of bewildering light 

Leaped through my brain and danced before my 
eyes. 

So loud my heart beat, that I feared its sound 

Would wake the sleeper ; and the bubbling blood 

Choked in my throat till, weaker than a child, 

I reeled against a column, and there hung 

In a blind stupor. Then I prayed again : 

And, sense by sense, I was made whole once more. 

I touched myself ; I was the same ; I knew 

Myself to be lone Adeb, young and strong, 

With nothing but a stride of empty air 

Between me and God’s justice. Ina sleep, 

Thick with the fumes of the aceurséd grape, 

Sprawled the false mam. On his shaggy breast, 

Like a white lily heaving on the tide 

Of some foul stream, the fairest woman slept 

These roving eyes have ever looked upon. 

Almost a child, her bosom barely showed 

The change beyond her girlhood. All her charms 

Were budding, but half opened ; for I saw 

Not only beauty wondrous in itself, 

But possibility of more to be 

In the full process of her blooming days. 

I gazed upon her, and my heart grew soft, 

As a parched pasture with the dew of heaven. 

While thus I gazed she smiled, and slowly raised 

The long curve of her lashes ; and we looked 

Each upon each in wonder, not alarm, — 

Not eye to eye, but soul to soul, we held 

Kach other for a moment. All her life 

Seemed centred in the circle of her eyes. 

She stirred no limb ; her long-drawn, equal breath 

Swelled out and ebbed away beneath her breast, 

In calm unbroken. Not a sign of fear 

Touched the faint color on her oval cheek, 

Or pinched the arches of her tender mouth. 

She took me for a vision, and she lay 

With her sleep’s smile unaltered, as in doubt 

Whether real life had stolen into her dreams, 

Or dreaming stretched into her outer life. 

I was not graceless to a woman’s eyes. 

The girls of Damar paused to see me pass, 

I walking in my rags, yet beautiful. 

One maiden said, ‘‘ He has a prince’s air!” 

I am a prince ; the air was all my own. 

So thought the lily on the Imam’s breast ; 

And lightly as a summer mist, that lifts 

Before the morning, so she floated up, 

Without a sound or rustle of a robe, 

From ber coarse pillow, and before me stood 

With asking eyes. The Imam never moved. 

A stride and blow were all my need, and they 

Were wholly in my power. I took her hand, 

I held a warning finger to my lips, 

And whispered in her small, expectant ear, 

“‘Adeb, the son of Akem!” She replied 
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In a low murmur whose bewildering sound 
Almost lulled wakeful me to sleep, and sealed 
The sjeeper’s lids in tenfold slumber, ‘‘ Prince, 
Lord of the Imam’s life and of my heart, 

Take all thou seest, — it is thy right, I know, — 
But spare the Imam for thy own soul’s sake !” 
Then I arrayed me in a robe of s(ate, 

Shining with gold and jewels ; and I pound 

In my long turban gems that might have bought 
The lands ’twixt Babelmandeb and Sahan. 

I girt about me, with a blazing belt, 

A scimitar o’er which the sweating smiths 

In far Damascus hammered for long years, 
Whose hilt and scabbard shot a trembling light 
From diamonds and rubies. And she smiled, 
As piece by piece I put the treasures on, 

To see me look so fair, —in pride she smiled. 

I hung long purses at my side. I scooped, 
From off a table, figs and dates and rice, 

And bound them to my girdle in a sack. 

Then over all I flung a snowy cloak, 

And beckoned to the maiden. So she stole 
Forth like my shadow, past the sleeping wolf 
Who wronged my father, o’er the woolly head 
Of the swart eunuch, down the painted court, 
And by the sentinel who standing slept. 
Strongly against the portal, through my rags, — 
My old base rags, —and through the maiden’s veil, 
I pressed my knife, — upon the wooden hilt 
Was ‘* Adeb, son of Akem,” carved by me 

In my long slavehood, —as a passing sign 

To wait the Imain’s waking. Shadows cast 
From two high-sailing clouds upon the sand 
Passed not more noiseless than we two, as one, 
Glided beneath the moonlight, till T smelt 

The fragrance of the stables. As I slid 

The wide doors open, with a sudden bound 
Uprose the startled horses : but they stood 

Still as the man who in a foreign land 

Hears his strange language, when my Desert call, 
As low and plaintive as the nested dove’s, 

Fell on their listening ears. From stall to stall, 
Feeling the horses with my groping hands, 

I crept in darkness ; and at length I came 

Upon two sister mares whose rounded sides, 
Fine muzzles, and small heads, and pointed ears, 
And foreheads spreading’ twixt their eyelids wide, 
Long slender tails, thin manes, and coats of silk, 
Told me, that, of the hundred steeds there stalled, 
My hand was on the treasures. O’er and o’er 

I felt their bony joints, and down their legs 

To the cool hoofs ; —no blemish anywhere : 
These I led forth and saddled. Upon one 

I set the lily, gathered now for me, — 

My own, henceforth, forever. So we rode 
Across the grass, beside the stony path, 

Until we gained the highway that is lost, 
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Leading from Sana, in the eastern sands : 

When, with a cry that-both the desert-born 

Knew without hint from whip or goading spur, 

We dashed into a gallop. Far behind 

In sparks and smoke the dusty highway rose ; 

And ever on the maiden’s face I saw, 

When the moon flashed upon it, the strange smile 

It wore on waking. Once I kissed her mouth, 

When she grew weary, and her strength returned. 

All through the night we scoured between the hills: 

The moon went down behind us, and the stars 

Dropped after her ; but long before I saw 

A planet blazing straight against our eyes, 

The road had softened, and the shadowy hills 

Had flattened out, and I could hear the hiss 

Of sand spurned backward by the flying mares. 

Glory to God! I was at home again ! 

The sun rose on us ; far and near I saw 

The level Desert ; sky met sand all round. 

We paused at midday by a palm-crowned well, 

And ate and slumbered. Somewhat, too, was said : 

The words have slipped my memory. That 

same eve 

We rode sedately through a Hamoum camp, — 

I, Adeb, prince amongst them, and my bride. 

And ever since amongst them I have ridden, 

A head and shoulders taller than the best ; 

And ever since my days have been of gold, 

My nights have been of silver, — God is just ! 
GEORGE HENRY BOKER. 


—@—. 


HELVELLYN. 


[In the spring of 1805, a young gentleman of talents, and of a 
most amiable disposition, perished by losing his way on the moun- 
tain Helvellyn. His remains were not discovered till three months 
afterwards, when they were found guarded by a faithful terrier, his 
constant attendant during frequent solitary rambles through the 
wilds of Cumberland and Westinoreland. } 

I cuimpep the dark brow of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed 

misty and wide : 
All was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was 
yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 

On the right, Striden Edge round the Red Tarn 
was bending, 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascend- 
ing, 

When I marked the sad spot where the wan- 

derer had died. 


Dark green was that spot mid the brown moun- 
tain heather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in 
decay, 
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Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to 
weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
clay ; 
Not yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start ? 
How many long days and long nights didst thou 


number 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 
heart ? 
And, O, was it meet that —no requiem read o’er 
him, 


No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thon, little guardian, alone stretched before 
him — 
Unhonored the Pilgrim from life should de- 
part ? 


When a prince to the fate of the peasant has 
yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim- 
lighted hall, 
With ’scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mute by the canopiea pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the 
torches are gleaming ; 

In the proudly arched chapel the banners are 
beaming ; 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is stream- 
ing, 


Lamenting a Chief of the People should fall. 


But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 
To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
jamb, 
When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge 
in stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 
lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—_e—- 


FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU 


FROM ‘‘THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO V. 
“T am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride : 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 
In peace ; but when I come again, 


I come with banner, brand, and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For lovelorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 
As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band.” 


“ Have, then, thy wish !”— He whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrisoned the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader’s beck and will, 
All silent there they stood, and still. 
Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 
Upon the mountain-side they hung. 
The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James : ‘‘ How say’st thou now ? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true ; 
And, Saxon, —I am Roderick Dhu!”’ 


Fitz-James was brave ; — though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 

He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

““Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 

Sir Roderick marked, —and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood, — then waved his hand : 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood : 

Sunk brand and spear, and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low : 
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It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon and plaid and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hillside, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide ; 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
The next, all unreflected, shone 

On bracken green, and cold gray stone. 


Fitz-James looked round, — yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received ; 
Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied : 

“Fear naught — nay, that I need not, say — 
But — doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest ;—I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford : 

Nor would I call a clansman’s brand 

For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 

Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ; —I only meant 

To show the reed on which you leant, 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.” 
They moved ; — I said Fitz-James was brave, 
As ever knight that belted glaive ; 

Yet dare not say that now his blood 

Kept on its wont and tempered flood, 

As, following Roderick’s stride, he drew 
That seeming lonesome pathway through, 
Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that, to take his lite, 
Waited but signal from a guide, 

_ So late dishonored and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guardians of the ground, 
And still, from copse and heather deep, 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 
And in the plover’s shrilly strain 

The signal whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 

The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green, 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 

Nor rush nor bush of broom was near, 

To hide a bonnet or a spear. 


The Chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 

from Vennachar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 
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Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings*unfurled. 

And here his course the Chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said : 

‘** Bold Saxon! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 
This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe through watch and ward, 
Far past Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard. 
Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 
See, here, all vantageless I stand, 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand ; 
For this is Coilantogle ford, 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 


The Saxon paused: ‘‘ I ne’er delayed, 
When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 
Nay more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death : 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved : 

Can naught but blood our feud atone ? 
Are there no means?” ‘‘ No, Stranger, none 
And hear, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead : 
‘Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife.’ ” 
‘Then, by my word,’ the Saxon said, 
“The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate hath solved her prophecy, 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go, 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe, 

Or if the King shall not agree 

To grant thee grace and favor free, 

I plight mine honor, oath, and word, 
That, to thy native strengths restored, 
With each advantage shalt thou stand, 
That aids thee now to guard thy land.” 


Dark lightning flashed from Roderick’s eye 
“Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to man nor fate ! 

Thou add’st but fuel to my hate : — 

My clansman’s blood demands revenge. 
Not yet prepared ?— By Heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valor light 

As that of some vain carpet knight, 
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Who ill deserved my courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 

A braid of his fair lady’s hair.” 

‘*T thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 

In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell ! and ruth, begone !— 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief ! can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 

Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt — 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.” 

Then each at once his falchion drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun and stream and plain, 
As what they ne’er might see again ; 
Then, foot and point and eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 


Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside ; 

For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James’s blade was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While less expert, though stronger far, 
The Gael maintained unequal war. 

Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood : 
No stinted draught, no seanty tide, 

The gushing floods the tartans dyed. 
fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 

And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, ag firm rock or castle-roof 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

he foe, invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 
Forced Roderick’s weapon from his hand, 
And, backwards borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 
‘‘Now yield thee, or, by Him who made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade!” 
“Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die.” 
Like adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung ; 
Received, but recked not of a wound, 
And locked his arms his foeman round. 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 


No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! 
They tug, they strain! down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

The chieftain’s gripe his.throat compressed, 
His knee was planted in his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his sight, 
Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright ! 

But hate and fury ill supplied 

The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage came, 

To turn the odds of deadly game ; 

For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 
Down came the blow! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 

The fainting Chief’s relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 


He faltered thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeemed, unhoped, from desperate strife ; 
Next on his foe his look he cast, 

Whose every gasp appeared his last ; 

In Roderick’s gore he dipped the braid, — 
‘*Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are dearly paid : 
Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 

The praise that faith and valor give.” 
With that he blew a bugle note, 

Undid the collar from his throat, 
Unbonneted, and by the wave 

Sat down his brow and hands to lave. 
Then faint afar are heard the feet 

Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet ; 

The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green ; 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead, 
By loosened rein, a saddled steed ; 

Each onward held his headlong course, 
And by Fitz-James reined up his horse, — 
With wonder viewed the bloody spot, — 
** Exclaim not, gallants ! question not, — 
You, Herbert and Luffness, alight, 

And bind the wounds of yonder knight ; 
Let the gray palfrey bear his weight, 

We destined for a fairer freight, 

And bring him on to Stirling straight ; 

TI will before at better speed, 

To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 

The sun rides high ; —I must be boune 
To see the archer-game at noon ; 

But lightly Bayard clears the lea. 


De Vaux and Herries, follow me.” 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
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WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY. 


WakeEw, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day ; 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk and horse and hunting-spear ! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily mingle they, 
‘*Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 

And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green ; , 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
‘*Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away ; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 

We can show the marks he made 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay ; 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them, youth and mirth and glee 

Run a course as well as we ; 
Time, stern huntsman, who can balk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ? 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—— ae 


THE STAG HUNT. 


FROM ‘‘THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” CANTO I. 


THE stag at eve had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade ; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head, 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 
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As Chief who hears his warder call, 

“* To arms ! the foemen storm the wall,” 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the ery, 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 


Yelled on the view the opening pack ; 
Rock, glen, aud cavern paid them back ; 
To many a mingled sound at once 

The awakened mountain gave response. 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along, 
Their peal the merry horns rung out, 

A hundred voices joined the shout ; 
With hark and whoop and wild halloo, 
No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 

Far from the tumult fled the roe ; 
Close in her covert cowered the doe ; 
The falcon, from her cairn on high, 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye, 

Till far beyond her piercing ken 

The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and more faint, its failing din 
Returned from cavern, cliff, and linn, 
And silence settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill. 


’T were long to tell what steeds gave o’er, 
As swept the hunt through Cambus-more ; 
What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Benledi’s ridge in air ; 

Who flagged upon Bochastle’s heath, 

Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith, — 
For twice that day, from shore to shore, 
The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. 

Few were the stragglers, following far 
That reached the lake of Vennachar ; 

And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 

Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

That horseman pled the scourge and ste! 
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For, jaded now, and spent with toil, 
Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The laboring stag strained full in view. 
Two dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 
Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game ; 
For, scarce a spear’s length from his haunch, 
Vindictive toiled the bloodhounds stanch ; 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain, 

Nor farther might the quarry strain. 

Thus up the margin of the lake, 

Between the precipice and brake, 

O’er stock and rock their race they take. 


The hunter marked that mountain high, 
The lone lake’s western boundary, 

And deemed the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampart barred the way ; 
Already glorying in the prize, 

Measured his antlers with his eyes ; 

For the death-wound and death-halloo 
Mustered his breath, his whinyard drew ; 
But thundering as he came prepared, 
With ready arm and weapon bared, 

The wily quarry shunned the shock, 

And turned him from the opposing rock ; 
Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and bunter’s ken, 

In the deep Trosachs’ wildest nook 

His solitary refuge took. 

There while, close couched, the thicket shed 
Cold dews and wild-flowers on his head, 
He heard the baffled dogs in vain 

Rave through the hollow pass amain, 
Chiding the rocks that yelled again. 


Close on the hounds the hunter came, 

To cheer them on the vanished game ; 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell, 

The gallant horse exhausted fell. 

The impatient rider strove in vain 

To rouse him with the spur and rein, 

For the good steed, his labors o’er, 
Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more ; 
Then, touched with pity and remorse, 
He sorrowed o’er the expiring horse : 

“‘T little thought, when first thy rein 

I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 

That Highland eagle e’er should feed 

On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ! 
Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant gray!” 


Then through the dell his horn resounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 
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Back limped, with slow and crippled pace, 

The sulky leaders of the chase ; 

Close to their master’s side they pressed, 

With drooping tail and humbled crest ; 

But still the dingle’s hollow throat 

Prolonged the swelling bugle-note. 

The owlets started from their dream, 

The eagles answered with their scream, 

Round and around the sounds were cast, 

Till echo seemed an answering blast ; 

And on the hunter hied his way, 

To join some comrades of the day ; 

Yet often paused, so strange the road, 

So wondrous were the scenes it showed. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

——_¢— 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here ; 

My heart.’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 

Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart ’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 

The birthplace of valor, the country of worth ; 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands forever I love. 


Farewell to the mountains high covered with 
snow ; 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here ; 

My heart ’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer 

Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 

ROBERT BURNS. 
——o— 


THE STAG HUNT. 
FROM ‘THE SEASONS; AUTUMN.” 


THE stag too, singled from the herd where long 
He ranged, the branching monarch of the shades, 
Before the tempest drives. At first, in speed 
He, sprightly, puts his faith ; and, roused by 

fear, 
Gives all his swift aerial soul to flight. 
Against the breeze he darts, that way the more 
To leave the lessening murderous ery behind : 
Deception short ! though fleeter than the winds 
Blown o’er the keen-aired mountain by the north, 
He bursts the thickets, glances through the 
glades, 
And plunges deep into the wildest wood, — 
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If slow, yet sure, adhesive to the track 

Hot-steaming, up behind him come ‘again 

The inhuman rout, and from the shady depth 

Expel him, circling through his every shift. 

He sweeps the forest oft ; and sobbing sees 

The glades, mild opening to the golden day, 

Where, in kind contest, with his butting friends 

He wont to struggle, or his loves enjoy. 

Oft in the full-descending flood he tries 

To lose the scent, and lave his burning sides ; 

Oft seeks the herd ; the watchful herd, alarmed, 

With selfish care avoid a brother’s woe. 

What shall he do? His once so vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirit, now no more 

Inspire the course ; but fainting breathless toil, 

Sick, seizes on his heart : he stands at bay ; 

And puts his last weak refuge in despair. 

The big round tears run down his dappled face ; 

He groans in anguish ; while the growling pack, 

Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest, 

And mark his beauteous checkered sides with gore. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


oo 


HART-LEAP WELL. 


“Hart-Leap Wellis a small spring of water about five miles 
from Richmond in Yorkshire, and near the side of the road that 
leads from Richmond to Askrigg. Its mame is derived from a 
remarkable chase, the memory of which is preserved by the monu- 
ments spoken of in the second part of the following poem, which 
monuments do now exist [1800] as I have there described them.” — 
THE AUTHOR. 


PART FIRST. 


Tue knight had ridden down from Wensley 
Moor, 

With the slow motion of a summetr’s cloud ; 

And now, as he approached a vassal’s door, 

‘Bring forth another horse !” he cried aloud. 


‘« Another horse !”—That shout the vassal heard, 
And saddled his best steed, a comely gray ; 

Sir Walter mounted him; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing courser’s eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 


A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s hall, 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 


Si Walter, restless as the veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 


Blanche, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, | 


Follow, and wp the weary mountain strain, 
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The knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 
But breath and eyesight fail ; and, one by one, 

The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 


Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 


The poor hart toils along the mountain-side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 


Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 


Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned, 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 


Upon his side the hart was lying stretched : 

His nostril touvhed a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had 
fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Neyer had living man such joyful lot !) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and 
west, 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 


And climbing up the hill (it was at least 

Four roods of sheer ascent), Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘ Till now 


| Such sight was never seen by human eyes : 
| Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
| Down to the very fountain where he lies. 


‘fll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbor, made for rural joy ; 

’T will be the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 


‘* A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hart-Leap Well. 


“* And, gallant stag ! to make thy praises known, 
| Another monument shall here be raised ; 
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Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 


“And in the summer-time, when days are long, 
I will come hither with my paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the ininstrel’s song | 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 


**Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbor shall endure ; — 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure!” 


Then home he went, and left the hart, stone-dead, 

With breathless nostrils stretched above the | 
spring. 

— Soon did the knight perform what he had said, 

And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 


Ere thrice the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well ; 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 


And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 


And thither, when the summer days were long, 
sir Walter led his wondering paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 


The knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time, 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale. — 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 

And I to this would add ancther tale. 


PART SECOND. 


THE moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
’Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 


As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three corners of a square ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 


What this imported I could ill divine : 
And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line, — 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 


The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head ; | 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 

. Here in old time the hand of man hath been.” 


I looked upon the hill both far and near, — 


| More doleful place did never eye survey ; 


It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And nature here were willing,to decay. 


1 stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd’s garb attired, 
Came up the hollow ; —him did I accost, 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 


The shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 

‘* A jolly place,” said he, ‘‘in times of old ! 
But something ails it now ; the spot is curst. 


““You see these lifeless stumps of aspen-wood, — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms, — 
These were the bower ; and here a mansion stood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 


‘The arbor does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great lodge! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 


““There ’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


‘*Some say that here a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood ; but, for my part, 
I’ve guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy hart. 


‘‘ What thoughts must through the creature’s 
brain have past ! 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

Are but three bounds, — and look, sir, at this last ! 

O master! it has been a cruel leap. 


“*For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 


| 
| “ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 


Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 


| This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 


| “In April here beneath the flowering thorn 

| He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 

| And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 


“‘ Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as ] have often said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are sone ” 
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‘*Gray-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine: 
This beast not unobserved by nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


“The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 


“The pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


“‘She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But at the coming of the milder day 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


**One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what con- 
ceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


—e— 


BETH GELERT. 


THE spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerily smiled the morn ; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obeyed Llewellyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer, 

“‘Come, Gélert, come, wert never last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear. 


“©Q, where does faithful Gélert roam, 
The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave, — a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase ?”’ 


In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gélert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


‘That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gélert was not there. 


Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gélert he espied, 
Sounding his lord to greet. 
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But, when he gained his castle-door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound all o’er was smeared with gore ° 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 


Llewellyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 
Unused such looks to meet, 

His favorite checked his joyful guise, 
And crouched, and licked his feet. 


Onward, in haste, Llewellyn passed, 
And on went Gélert too ; 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned his infant’s bed he found, 
With blood-stained covert rent ; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child, —no voice replied, —. 
He searched with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child. 


*¢ Hell-hound ! my child’s by thee devoured 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gélert’s side. 


Aroused by Gélert’s dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh : 
What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 


Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
The cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread, 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah, what was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear ; 
His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 
WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER 


—_¢— 


A HUNTING WE WILL GO. 


Tue dusky night rides down the sky, 
And ushers in the morn : 
The hounds all join in glorious ery, 
The huntsman winds his horn, 
And a hunting we will ge. 
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The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms to make him stay ; 
“My dear, it rains, it hails, it blows ; 
Ycu cannot hunt to-day.” 
Yet a hunting we will go. 


Away they fiy to 'scape the rout, 
Their steeds they soundly switch ; 
Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in the ditch. 
Yet a hunting we will go. 


Sly Reynard now like lightning flies, 
And sweeps across the vale ; 
And when the hounds too near he spies, 
He drops his bushy tail. 
Then a hunting we will go. 


Fond Echo seems to like the sport, 
And join the jovial cry ; 
The woods, the hills, the sound retort, 
And music fills the sky, 
When a hunting we do go. 


At last his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight ; 
Then hungry, homeward we return, 
To feast away the night, 
And a drinking we do go. 


Ye jovial hunters, in the morn 
Prepare then for the chase ; 
Rise at the sounding of the horn 
And health with sport embrace, 
When a hunting we do go. 


HENRY FIELDING. 


—+ — 


LIFE IN THE AUTUMN WOODS. 


(VIRGINIA.] 


SuMMER has gone, 
And fruitful Autumn has advanced so far 
That there is warmth, not heat, in the broad sun, 
And you may look, with naked eye, upon 
The ardors of his car ; 
The stealthy frosts, whom his spent looks em- 
bolden, 
Are making the green leaves golden. 


What a brave splendor 
{s in the October air! how rich, and clear, 
And bracing, and all-joyous! We must render 
Love to the Spring-time, with its sproutings 
tender, 
As to a child quite dear ; 
But Autumn is a thing of perfect glory, 
A manhood not yet hoary. 


I love the woods, 

In this good season of the liberal year ; 

I love to seek their leafy solitudes, 

And give myself to melancholy moods, 
With no intruder near, 

And find strange lessons, as I sit and ponder, 
In every natural wonder. 


But not alone, 

As Shakespeare's melancholy courtier loved 

Ardennes, 

Love I the browning forest ; and I own 

I would not oft have mused, as he, but flown 
To hunt with Amiens — 

And little thought, as up the bold deer bounded, 
Of the sad creature wounded. 


A brave and good, 

But world-worn knight — soul-wearied with his 

part 

In this vexed life — gave man for solitude, 

And built a lodge, and lived in Wantley wood, 
To hear the belling hart. 

It was a gentle taste, but its sweet sadness 
Yields to the hunter’s madness. 


What passionate 
And keen delight is in the proud swift chase ! 
Go out what time the lark at heaven s red gate 
Soars joyously singing — quite infuriate 

With the high pride of his place ; 
What time the unrisen sun arrays the morning 

In its first bright adorning. 


Hark ! the quick horn — 

As sweet to hear as any clarion — 

Piercing with silver call the ear of morn ; 

And mark the steeds, stout Curtal and Topthorne, 
And Greysteil and the Don — 

Each one of them his fiery mood displaying 
With pawing and with neighing. 


Urge your swift horse 

After the crying hounds in this fresh hour ; 

Vanquish high hills, stem perilous streams per- 

force, 

On the free plain give free wings to your course. 
And you will know the power 

Of the brave chase, — and how of griefs the sorest 
A cure is in the forest. 


Or stalk the deer ; 
The same red lip of dawn has kissed the hills, 
The gladdest sounds are crowding on your ear, 
There is a life in all the atmosphere : — 
Your very nature fills 
With the fresh hour, as up the hills aspiring 
You climb with limbs untiring. 
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It is a fair 

And goodly sight to see the antlered stag 

With the long sweep of his swift walk repair 

To join his brothers ; or the plethoric bear 
Lying in some high crag, 

With pinky eyes half closed, but broad head 

shaking, 

As gadflies keep him waking. 


And these you see, 
And, seeing them, you travel to their death 
With a slow, stealthy step, from tree to tree, 
Noting the wind, however faint it be. 
The hunter draws a breath 
In times like these, which, he will say, repays him 
For all care that waylays him. 


A strong joy fills 
(A joy beyond the tongue’s expressive power) 
My heart in Autumn weather — fills and thrills! 
And I would rather stalk the breezy hills 
Descending to my bower 
Nightly, by the sweet spirit of Peace attended, 
Than pine where life is splendid. 
PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. 


——e— 


THE ARAB TO HIS FAVORITE STEED. 


My beautiful! my beautiful! 
meekly by, 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and | 
dark and fiery eye, 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy 
winged speed ; 

I may not mount on thee again, — thou ’rt sold, 
my Arab steed ! 

Fret not with that impatient hoof, — snuff ey 
the breezy wind, — 

The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I be- 
hind ; 

The stranger hath thy bridle-rein, — thy master 
‘hath his gold, — 

Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell ; 
sold, my steed, thou ’rt sold. 


thou ’rt 


Farewell ! those free, untired limbs full many a 
mile must roam, 

To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds | 
the stranger’s home ; 

Some other hand, less end: must now thy corn 
and bed prepare, 

Thy silky mane, I braided once, must be another’s 
care ! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but never- 
more with thee 


that standest | 
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Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where 
we were wont to be’; 
Evening shall darken on the earth, and o’er the 
sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me 
home again. 


Yes, thou must go! the wild, free breeze, the 
brilliant sun and sky, 

Thy master’s house,— from all of these my 
exiled one must fly ; 

Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy 
step become less fleet, 

And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy mas- 
ter’s hand to meet. 

Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glan- 
cing bright ; — 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm 
and light ; 

And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or 
cheer thy speed, 


| Then must I, starting, wake to feel, — thou ’rt 


sold, my Avab steed ! 


Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand 


may chide, 

Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along 
thy panting side : 

And the rich blood that’s in thee swells, in thy 
indignant pain, ‘ 

| Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count 
each starting vein. 

Will they ill-use thee ? 
it cannot be, — 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; 
yet so free : 

eee yet, if haply, when thou ’rt gone, my lonely 
heart should yearn, — 

Can the hand which casts thee from it now com- 
mand thee to return ? 


If I thought — but no, 


so gentle, 


Return! alas! my Arab steed! what shall thy 
master do, 

When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanished 
from his view ? 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and 
through the gathering tears 


| Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false 


mirage appears ; 

Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with weary 
step alone, 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou 
oft hast borne me on ; 

And sitting down by that green well, I’ll pause 
and sadly think, 

“Tt was here he bowed his glossy neck when last 
I saw him drink !” 
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When last I saw thee drink ! — Away ! the fevered 
dream is o'er, — : 

I could not live a day, and know that we should 
meet no more ! 

They tempted me, my beautiful !— for hunger’s 
power is strong, — 

They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have 
loved too long. 

Who said that I had given thee up? who said 
that thou wast sold ? 

Tis false, —'tis false, my Arab steed! I fling 
them back their gold ! 

Thus, ¢hws, I leap upon thy back, and scour the 
distant plains ; 

Away ! who overtakes us now shall claim thee 
for his pains ! 

CAROLINE ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON. 


os 


THE HORSEBACK RIDE. 


WHEN troubled in spirit, when weary of life, 

When I faint ’neath its burdens, and shrink from 
its strife, 

When its fruits, turned to ashes, are mocking my 
taste, 

And its fairest scene seems but a desolate waste, 

Then come ye not near me, my sad heart to 
cheer 

With friendship’s soft accents or sympathy’s tear. 

No pity I ask, and no counsel I need, 

But bring me, O, bring me my gallant young 
steed, 

With his high arched neck, and his nostril spread 
wide, 

His eye full of fire, and his step full of pride ! 

As I spring to his back, as I seize the strong 
rein, 

The strength to my spirit returneth again ! 

The bonds are all broken that fettered my mind, 

And my cares borne away on the wings of the 
wind ; 

My pride lifts its head, for a season bowed down, 

And the queen in my nature now puts on her 
crown ! 


Now we ’re off — like the winds to the plains 
whence they came ; 

And the rapture of motion is thrilling my frame ! 

On, on speeds my courser, scarce printing the sod, 

Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he trod ! 

On, on like a deer, when the hound’s early bay 

Awakes the wild echoes, away, and away ! 

Still faster, still farther, he leaps at my cheer, 

Till the rush of the startled air whirs in my ear ! 

Now ’long a clear rivulet lieth his track, — 

See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles 
back ! 
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Now a glen dark as midnight — what matter ? — 
we ’1] down, 

Though shadows are round us, and rocks o’er us 
frown ; 

The thick branches shake as we’re hurrying 
through, 

And deck us with spangles of silvery dew ! 


What a wild thought of triumph, that this girlish 


hand 

Such a steed in the might of his strength may 
command ! 

What a glorious creature! Ah! glance at him 
now, 

As I check him a while on this green hillock’s 
brow ; 

How he tosses his mane, with a shrill joyous 
neigh, 

And paws the firm earth in his proud, stately 
play ! 


Hurrah ! off again, dashing on as in ire, 
Till the long, flinty pathway is flashing with fire ! 
Ho! a ditch !— Shall we pause? No; the bold 
leap we dare, 

Like a swift-wingéd arrow we rush through the air! 
O, not all the pleasures that poets may praise, 
Not the ’wildering waltz in the ball-room’s blaze, 
Nor the chivalrous joust, nor the daring race, 
Nor the swift regatta, nor merry chase, 
Nor the sail, high heaving waters o’er, 
Nor the rural dance on the moonlight shore, 
Can the wild and thrilling joy exceed 
Of a fearless leap on a fiery steed ! 

SARA JANE LIPPINCOTT (Grace Greenwood), 


——~— 
A CANADIAN BOAT-SONG. 


FAINTLY as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row! the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl ?— 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 

O, sweetly we’ll rest our weary oar! 

Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Utawa’s tide! this trembling moon 

Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 

Saint of this green isle, hear our prayers, — 

O, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs ! 

Blow, breezes, blow! the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 
THOMAS MOORE, 
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THE SNOWS.* 


Over the Snows 
Buoyantly goes 

The lumberers’ bark canoe : 
Lightly they sweep, 

Wilder each leap, 

Rending the white-caps through. 
Away ! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer, 
While the steersman true 
And his laughing crew 

Sing of their wild career : 


“‘ Mariners glide 
Far o’er the tide 

In ships that are stanch and strong 
Safely as they 
Speed we away, 

Waking the woods with song.” 
Away! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer, 
While the laughing crew 
Df the swift canoe 

Sing of the raftsmen’s cheer : 


‘‘Through forest and brake, 
O’er rapid and lake, 

We’re sport for the sun and rain ; 
Free as the child 
Of the Arab wild, 

Hardened to toil and pain. 
Away! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer, 
While our buoyant flight 
And the rapid’s might 

Heighten our swift career.” 


Over the Snows 
Buoyantly goes 

The lumberers’ bark canoe : 
Lightly they sweep, 
Wilder each leap, 

Tearing the white-caps through. 
Away ! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer. 
There ’s a fearless crew 
In each light canoe 

To sing of the raftsmen’s cheer. 


CHARLES SANGSTER. 


—_e— 


THE PLEASURE-BOAT. 


Comg, hoist the sail, the fast let go! 
They ’re seated side by side ; 

Wave chases wave in pleasant flow ; 
The bay is fair and wide. 


* The name given to a foaming rapid on the Upper Ottawa River, 
in Canada, 
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The ripples lightly tap the boat ; 
Loose! Give her to the wind! 

She shoots ahead ; they’re all afloat, ; 
The strand is far behind. 


No danger reach so fair a crew! 
Thou goddess of the foam, 

I'll ever pay thee worship due, 
If thou wilt bring them home. 


Fair ladies, fairer than the spray 
The prow is dashing wide, 

Soft breezes take you on your way, 
Soft flow the blessed tide. 


O, might I like those breezes be, 
And touch that arching brow, 

I’d dwell forever on the sea 
Where ye are floating now. 


The boat goes tilting on the waves ; 
The waves go tilting by ; 

There dips the duck, — her back she laves ; 
O’erhead the sea-gulls fly. 


Now, like the gulls that dart for prey, 
The little vessel stoops ; 

Now, rising, shoots along her way, 
Like them, in easy swoops. 


The sunlight falling on her sheet, 
It glitters like the drift, 
Sparkling, in scorn of summer’s heat, 
High up some mountain rift. 


The winds are fresh ; she’s driving fast 
Upon the bending tide ; 

The crinkling sail, and crinkling mast, 
Go with her side by side. 


Why dies the breeze away so soon ? 
Why hangs the pennant down ? 
The sea is glass ; the sun at noon. — 

Nay, lady, do not frown ; 


For, see, the winged fisher’s plume 
Is painted on the sea ; 

Below, a cheek of lovely bloom. 
Whose eyes look up to thee ? 


She smiles ; thou need’st must smile on her 
And see, beside her face, 

A rich, white cloud that doth not stir : 
What beauty, and what grace ! 


And pictured beach of yellow sand, 
And peakéd rock and hill, 

Change the smooth sea to fairy-land ; 
How lovely and how still ! 
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From that far isle the thresher’s flail 
Strikes close upon the ear ; 

The leaping fish, the swinging sail 
Of yonder sloop, sound near, 


The parting sun sends out a glow 
Across the placid bay, 

Touching with glory all the show. — 
A breeze! Up helm! Away! 


Careening to the wind, they reach, 
With laugh and call, the shore. 

7 hey ’’ve left their footprints on the beach, 
But them I hear no more. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


—_¢— 


THE ANGLER’S TRYSTING-TREE. 


Srnec, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 
Meet the morn upon the lea ; 

Are the emeralds of the spring 
On the angler’s trysting-tree ? 
Tell, sweet thrushes, tell to me ! 
Are there buds on our willow-tree ? 
Buds and birds on our trysting-tree ? 


Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 
Have you met the honey-bee, 
Circling upon rapid wing, 
Round the angler’s trysting-tree ? 
Up, sweet thrushes, up and see! 
Are there bees at our willow-tree ? 
Birds and bees at the trysting-tree ? 


Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 
Are the fountains gushing free ? 

Is the south-wind wandering 
Through the angler’s trysting-tree ? 
Up, sweet thrushes, tell to me | 
Is there wind up our willow-tree ? 
Wind or calm at our trysting-tree ? 


Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 
Wile us with a merry glee 

To the flowery haunts of spring, — 
To the angler’s trysting-tree. 
Tell, sweet thrushes, tell to me ! 
Are there flowers ‘neath our willow-tree 
Spring and flowers at the trysting-tree ? 


THOMAS TOD STODDARD. 


—_¢— 


IN PRAISE OF ANGLING. 


QUIVERING fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 

Fly, fly to courts, 

Fly to fond worldlings’ sports, 


Where strained sardonic smiles are glozing still, 
And grief is forced to laugh against her will, 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be. 


Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human misery ; 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azured heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty ; 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


Abused mortals ! did you know 
Where joy, heart’s ease, and comforts grow, 
You ’d scorn proud towers 
And seek them in these bowers, 
Where winds, sometimes, our woods perhaps may 
shake, 
But blustering care could never tempest make ; 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Siving of fountains that glide by us. 


Here ’s no fantastic mask or dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his mother; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 


Here are no entrapping baits 
To hasten to, too hasty fates ; 
Unless it be 
The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which (worldling like) still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook ; 
Nor envy, ‘less among 
The birds, for price of their sweet song. 


Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems, hid in some forlorn creek : 
We all pearls scorn 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they 
pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 


Blest silent groves, O, may you he, 
Forever, mirth’s best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
_ Forever pitch their tents 
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Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, 


these mountains! 


And peace still slumber by these purling foun- 


tains, 
Which we may every year 
Meet, when we come a-fishing here. 
SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


—_e— 


THE ANGLER. 


O THE gallant fishev’s life, 
It is the best of any ! 
’T is full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’t is beloved by many ; 
Other joys 
Are but toys ; 
Only this 
Lawful is ; 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


In a morning, up we rise, 
Ere Aurora’s peeping ; 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 
Leave the sluggard sleeping ; 
Then we go 
To and fro, 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
Tn the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation, 
Where, in a brook, 
With a hook, — 
Or a lake, — 
Fish we take ; 
There we sit, 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


We have gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too ; 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too ; 
None do here 
Use to swear : 
Oaths do fray 
Fish away ; 
We sit still, 
Watch our quill : 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make oursbodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get, 
For a friendly shelter ; 
Where, in a dike, 
Perch or pike, 
Roach or dace, 
We do chase, 
Bleak or gudgeon, 
Without grudging ; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow ; 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath ; 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented. 


JOHN CHALKHILL 
—_o—_ 


THE ANGLER’S WISH. 


I rn these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I, with my angle, would rejoice, 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love ; 


Or, on that bank, feel the west-wind 

Breathe health and plenty ; please my mind, 

To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 

And then washed off by April showers ; 
Here, hear my Kenna* sing a song : 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


Or a laverock build her nest; 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Karth, or what poor mortals love. 
Thus, free from lawsuits, and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice ; 


Or, with my Bryan and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat ; 
There see the sun both rise and set ; 
There bid good morning to next day ; 
There meditate my time away ; 
And angle on ; and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 
IZAAK WALTON, 


* “ Kenna,” the name of his supposed mistress, seems to hawa 
been formed from the name of his wife, which was Ken. 
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ANGLING. 
FROM “THE SEASONS : SPRING.” 


Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 

There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly ; 
And, as you lead it round in artful curve, 

With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 

They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap, 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbéd hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 

And to the shelving shore slow dragging some, 


With various hand proportioned to their force. 


y 


> 


If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoyed the vital light of heaven, 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled infant throw. But should you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behooves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly ; 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 
At last, while haply o’er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death, 
With sullen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep-struck, and runs outall the lengthened line ; 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
The caverned bank, his old secure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, how retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage ; 
Till, floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gayly drag your unresisting prize. 

JAMES THOMSON, 


—_e— 


THE ANGLER. 


But look! o’er the fall see the angler stand, 
Swinging his rod with skilful hand ; 
The fly at the end of his gossamer line 

Swims through the sun like a summer moth, 
Till, dropt with a careful precision fine, 

It touches the pool beyond the froth. 
A-sudden, the speckled hawk of the brook 
Darts from his covert and seizes the hook. 
Swift spins the reel ; with easy slip 
The line pays out, and the rod, like a whip, 


Lithe and arrowy, tapering, slim, 
Is bent to a bow o’er the brooklet’s brim, 
Till the trout leaps up in the sun, and flings 
The spray from the flash of his finny wings ; 
Then falls on his side, and, drunken with fright, 
Is towed to the shore like a staggering barge, 
Till beached at last on the sandy marge, 
Where he dies with the hues of the morning light, 
While his sides with a cluster of stars are bright. 
The angler in his basket lays 
The constellation, and goes his ways. 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


—$~——— 


SWIMMING. 
FROM “THE TWO FOSCARI.” 


How many a time have I 
Cloyen, with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The wave all roughened ; with a swimmer’s stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drenched hair, 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kissed it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they waxed fearful ; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As showed that I had searched the deep ; exult- 
ing, 

With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spurned 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. —I was a boy then. 

LORD BYRON. 


—_+~— 


BATHING. 
FROM “THE SEASONS : SUMMER.” 


THE sprightly youth 

Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal 
depth 

A sandy bottom shows. A while he stands 
Gazing th’ inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon tresses and his rosy cheek 
Instant emerge ; and through the obedient wave, 
At each short breathing by his lip repelled, 
With arms and legs according well, he makes, 
As humor leads, an easy-winding path ; 
While from his polished sides a dewy light 
Effuses on the pleased spectators round. 
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This is the purest exercise of health, 
The kind refresher of the summer-heats ; 
Nor, whex cold winter keens the brightening 
flood, 

Would I weak-shivering linger on the brink. 
Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserved, 
By the bold swimmer, in the swift elapse 
Of accident disastrous. Hence the limbs 
Knit into force ; and the same Roman arm, 
That rose victorious o’er the conquered earth, 
First learned, while tender, to subdue the wave. 
Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

—~—- 


OUR SKATER BELLE. 


Atone the frozen lake she comes 

In linking crescents, light and fleet ; 
The ice-imprisoned Undine hums 

A welcome to her little feet. 


I see the jaunty hat, the plume 
Swerve birdlike in the joyous gale, — 
The cheeks lit up to burning bloom, 
The young eyes sparkling through the veil. 


The quick breath parts her laughing lips, 

The white neck shines through tossing curls ; 
Her vesture gently sways and dips, 

As on she speeds in shell-like whirls. 


Men stop and smile to see her go ; 
They gaze, they smile in pleased surprise ; 
They ask her name ; they long to show 
Some silent friendship in their eyes. 


She glances not ; she passes on ; 
Her steely footfall quicker rings ; 
She guesses not the benison 
Which follows her on noiseless wings. 


Smooth be her ways, secure her tread 
Along the devious lines of life, 
From grace to grace successive led, — 


A noble maiden, nobler wife ! 
ANONYMOUS. 


One 
SLEIGH SONG. 


JINGLE, jingle, clear the way, 

*T is the merry, merry sleigh ! 

As it swiftly seuds along, 

Hear the burst of happy song ; 

See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white ! 
Jingle, jingle, past it flies, 

Sending shafts from hooded eyes, — 
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Roguish archers, I’ll be bound, 
Little heeding whom they wound ; 
See them, with capricious pranks, 
Ploughing now the drifted banks ; 
Jingle, jingle, mid the glee 
Who among them cares for me ? 
Jingle, jingle, on they go, 
Capes and bonnets white with snow, 
Not a single robe they fold 
To protect them from the cold ; 
Jingle, jingle, mid the storm, 
Fun and frolic keep them warm ; 
Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 
O’er the meadows, past the mills, 
Now ’tis slow, and now ’tis fast ; 
Winter will not always last. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way ! 
"Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 

G. W. PETTEB. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE SouL OF ADVENTURE. 


Fierce warres, and faithfull loves shall moraliz 
my song. 


Faérie Queene, Book i, Proem. SPENSER. 


Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honor cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple : O! the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare ! 

By Heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moot 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the groun¢ 
And pluck up drowned honor by the locks. 


King Henry IV., Part Ll. Acti. Se. 3 SHAKESPEARE. 


ADVENTUROUS DARING. 


On his bold visage middle age 

Had slightly pressed his signet sage, 
Yet had not quenched the open truth, 
And fiery vehemence of youth ; 
Forward and frolic glee was there, 

The will to do, the soul to dare, 

The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire 
Of hasty love or headlong ire. 


The Lady of the Lake, Cant. i. SCOTT: 


Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point ?— Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow. 


Fultus Cesar, Acti. Sc. > SHAKESPEARE, 
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FRAGMENTS. 
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Through thick and thin, both over bank and bush, 
In hope her to attain by hook or crook. 


Faérie Queene, Book iti. Cant. i. SPENSER. 


The intent and not the deed 
Is in our power ; and therefore who dares greatly 
Does greatly. 


Barbarossa, J. BROWN. 


Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 


safety. 


King Henry LV. Part I. Act ii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE, 


** You fool! I tell you no one means you harm.” 
**So much the better,” Juan said, ‘‘ for them.” 
Don Fuan. BYRON, 


t 
HoRSEMANSHIP. 


I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
King Henry lV., Part I. Act iv. Sat SHAKESPEARE. 


“Stand, Bayard, stand!” The steed obeyed, 
With arching neck and bended head, 
And glancing eye, and quivering ear, 

As if he loved his lord to hear. 

No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, 

But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain, 
Turned on the horse his arméd heel, 
And stirred his courage with the steel. 
Bounded the fiery steed in air, 

The rider sate erect and fair, 

Then, like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth launched, along the plain they go. 


Tie Lady of the Lake, Cant. v. SCOTT, 


After many strains and heaves, 

He got up to the saddle eaves, 

From whence he vaulted into th’ seat 
With so much vigor, strength, and heat, 
That he had almost tumbled over 

With his own weight, but did recover, 
By laying hold of tail and mane, 

Which oft he used instead of rein. 


Hudibras. DR. S, BUTLER. 


HunNTING. 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 
Cymon and Iphigenia. DRYDEN. 


Hunting is the noblest exercise, 

Makes men laborious, active, wise, 

Brings health, and doth the spirits delight, 
It helps the hearing and the sight ; 

It teacheth arts that never slip 

The memory, good horsemanship, 

Search, sharpness, courage and defence, 
And chaseth all ill habits hence. 


Masques. BEN JONSON 


My hoarse-sounding horn 
Invites thee to the chase, the sport of kings; 


Image of war without its guilt. 
The Chase. 


W. SOMERVILLE, 

Contusion hazarding of neck or spine, 

Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
Needless Alarm. COWPER,. 


My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food 

My horse is weary of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall. 

I wish I were as I have been 

Hunting the hart in forests green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that ’s the life is meet for me ! 


Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman: The Lady of the Lake, 
Cant, vi. ScorrT. 


The healthy huntsman, with a cheerful horn, 
Summons the dogs and greets the dappled morn. 
Rural Sports. J. GAY. 


Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world away. 


Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


SHOOTING. 


See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings ; 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Windsor Forest. POPE. 


But as some muskets so contrive it, 

As oft to miss the mark they drive at, 

And though well aimed at duck or plover, 

Bear wide, and kick their owners over. 
McFingal, Cant. i. J. TRUMBULL, 


SWIMMING. 


The torrent roared ; and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
Fultus Cesar, Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 
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I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him. 


The Tempest, Actii. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE, 
ANGLING. 
All’s fish they get 
That cometh to net. 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. T. TUSSER. 


In genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, 

Where cooling vapors breathe along the mead, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angie trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 
Windsor Forest. POPE. 


Now is the time, 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile, 
To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled fly, 
The rod fine tapering with elastic spring, 
Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender wat’ry stores prepare. 


The Seasons : Spring. THOMSON. 


His angle-rod made of a sturdy oak ; 

His line a cable which in storms ne’er broke ; 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 

And sat upon a rock, and bobbed for whale. 


Upon a Giant's Angling. W. KING. 


SKATING. 


All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn 
The pack loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle ; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron. 


Lifluence of Natural Objects. WORDSWORTH. 


Rura LIFE. 


Rustic mirth goes round ; 

The simple joke that takes the shepherd’s heart, 
Easily pleased ; the long loud laugh sincere ; 
The kiss snatched hasty from the sidelong maid, 
On purpose guardless, or pretending sleep ; 
The leap, the slap, the haul ; and, shook to note: 
Of native music, the respondent dance. 
Thus jocund fleets with them the winter night. 

The Seasons : Winter, THOMSON. 


God made the country, and man made the town 
What wonder then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves. 
The Task, Book i.: The Sofa. COWPER. 


EMERSON 


CONCORD 


‘‘F ARTHER horizons every year.” 
O tossing pines, which surge and wave 
Above the poet’s just made grave, 
And waken for his sleeping ear 
The music that he loved to hear, 
Through summer’s. sun and winter's 
chill, 
With purpose staunch and dauntless 
will, 
Sped by a noble discontent 
You climb toward the blue firmament: 
Climb as the winds climb, mounting high 
The viewless ladders of the sky ; 
Spurning our lower atmosphere, 
Heavy with sighs and dense with night, 
And urging upward, year by year, 
To ampler air, diviner light. 


“Farther horizons every year.” 
Beneath you pass the tribes of men ; 
Your gracious boughs o’ershadow them. 
You hear, but do not seem to heed, 
Their jarring speech, their faulty creed. 
Your roots are firmly set in soil 

Won from their humming naths of toil ; 
Content their lives to watch and share, 
To serve them, shelter, and upbear, 
Yet but to win an upward way 

And larger gift of heaven than they, 
Benignant view and attitude, 

Close knowledge of celestial sign ; 

Still working for all earthly good, 
While pressing on to the Divine. 


May 31, 1882 


‘Farther horizons every year.” 

So he, by reverent hands just laid 

Beneath your layers of waving shade, 

Climbed as you climb the upward way, 

Knowing not boundary nor stay. 

His eyes surcharged with heavenly 
lights, 

His senses steeped in heavenly sights, 

His soul attuned to heavenly keys, 

How should he pause for rest or ease, 

Or turn his wingéd feet again 

To share the common feasts of men ? 

He blessed them with his word and 
smile 

But, still above their fickle moods, 

Wooing, constraining him, the while 

Beckoned the shining altitudes. 


“ Farther horizons every year.” 

To what immeasurable height, 

What clear irradiance of tight, 

What far and all-transcendent goal, 
Hast thou now risen, O steadfast soul ! 
We may not follow with our eyes 

To where the further pathway lies ; 
Nor guess what vision, vast and free, 
God keeps in store for souls like thee. 
But still the sentry pines, which wave 
Their boughs above thy honored grave, 
Shall be thy emblems brave and fit, 
Firm rooted in the stalwart sod ; 
Blessing the earth, while spurning it, 
Content with nothing short of God. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Publishers: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
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— dell and crag, 
Hollow and lake, hillside and pine-arcade, 
Are touched with genius. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY 
FOREVER. 


FROM ‘ ENDYMION,” BOOK I. 


A THING of beauty is a joy forever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 

breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unkealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for cuz searching : yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; andesuch are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season ; the mid-forest brake, 
tich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 
And such too is the granczeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read : 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 

JOHN KEatTs. 


—6—— 


MELROSE ABBEY. 


FROM “THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” CANTO IL. 


Ir thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 


When silver edges the imagery, 

And the serolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go, — but go alone the while, — 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 


The pillared arches were over their head, 
And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 


Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
Glistened with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 
The monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 
Then into the night he looked forth ; 
And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 
So had he seen, in fair Castile, 
The youth in glittering squadrons start, 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And hurl the unexpected dart. 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so brigh., 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 


By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall ; 
The darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty and light and small ; 
The keystone, that locked each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille : 
The corbells were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital flourished around, 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had 

bound, 


Full many a scutcheon and banner, riven, 
Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 
Around the screenéd altar’s pale ; 
And there the dying lamps did burn, 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 
O gallant Chief of Otterburne ! 
And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale ! 
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O fading honors of the dead ! 
O high amtition, lowly laid! 


The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 
The silver light, so pale and faint, 
Showed many a prophet, and many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 
Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 
And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 
The moonbeam kissed the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


NORHAM CASTLE. 
FROM “MARMION,” CANTO I. 


[The ruinous castle of Norham (anciently called Ubbanford) is 
situated on the southern bank of the Tweed, about six miles above 
Berwick, and where that river is still the boundary between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The extent of its ruins, as well as its historical 
importance, shows it to have been a place of magnificence as well 
as strength, Edward I, resided there when he was created umpire 
of the dispute concerning the Scottish succession. It was repeat- 
edly taken and retaken during the wars between England and 
Scotland, and, indeed, scarce any happened in which it had not 
a principal share. Norham Castle is situated on a steep bank 
which overhangs the river. The ruins of the castle are at present 
considerable, as well as picturesque They consist of a large 
shattered tower, with many vaults, and fragments of other edifices 
enclosed within an outward wall of great circuit.] 


Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 

The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone. 

The warriors on the turrets high, 

Moving athwart the evening sky, 
Seemed forms of giant height ; 

Their armory, as it caught the rays, 

Flashed back again the western blaze 
In lines of dazzling light. 


St. George’s banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 

So heavily it hung. 
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The scouts had parted on their search, 
The castle gates were barred ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch, 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 
The warder kept his guard ; 
Low humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient Border-gathering song. 


A distant trampling sound he hears ; 

He looks abroad, and soon appears, 

O’er Horncliff hill, a plump of spears, 
Beneath a pennon gay ; 

A horseman, darting from the crowd, 

Like lightning from a summer cloud, 

Spurs on his mettled courser proud 
Before the dark array. 

Beneath the sable palisade, 

That closed the castle barricade, 
His bugle-horn he blew ; 

The warder hasted from the wall, 

And warned the captain in the hall, 
For well the blast he knew ; 

And joyfully that knight did call 

To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 


“Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 
Bring pasties of the doe, 
And quickly make the entrance free, 
And bid my heralds ready be, 
And every minstrel sound his glee, 
And all our trumpets blow ; 
And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot : 
Lord Marmion waits below.” 
Then to the castle’s lower ward 
Sped forty yeomen tall, 
The iron-studded gates unbarred, 
Raised the portcullis’ ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unsparred, 
And let the drawbridge fall. 


Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode, 

Proudly his red-roan charger trode, 

His helm hung at the saddle-bow ; 

Well by his visage you might know 

He was a stalworth knight, and keen, 

And had in many a battle been. 

The scar on his brown cheek revealed. 

A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 

Showed spirit proud, and prompt to ire ; 

Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 

Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare, 

His thick mustache, and curly hair, 

Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, 
But more through toil than age ; 
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His square-turned joints, and strength of limb, 
Showed him no carpet-knight so trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim, 

In camps a leader sage. 


Well was he armed from head to heel, 
Tn mail and plate of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 
Was all with burnished gold embossed ; 
Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A faleon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast ; 
Ken such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soared sable in an azure field : 

The golden legend bore aright, 

@Elho checks at me to death is dight. 

Blue was the charger’s broidered rein ; 
Blue ribbons decked his arching mane ; 
The knightly housing’s ample fold 

Was velvet blue, and trapped with gold. 


Behind him rode two gallant squires 

Of noble name and knightly sires ; 

They burned the gilded spurs to claim ; 
For well could each a war-horse tame, 
Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
And lightly bear the ring away ; 

Nor less with courteous precepts stored, 
Could dance in hall, and carve at board, 
And frame love-ditties passing rare, 

And sing them to a lady fair. 


Four men-at-arms came at their backs, 

With halbert, bill, and battle-axe ; 

They bore Lord Marmion’s lance so strong, 

And led his sumpter-mules along, 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 

Ilim listed ease his battle-steed. 

The last and trustiest of the four 

On high his forky pennon bore ; 

Like swallow’s tail, in shape and hue, 

Fluttered the streamer glossy blue, 

Where, blazoned sable, as before, 

The towering falcon seemed to soar. 

Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falcons broidered on each breast, 

Attended on their lord’s behest : 

Each, chosen for an archer good, 

Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloth-yard shaft could send ; 

Each held a boar-spear tough and strong, 

And at their belts their quivers rung. 

Their dusty palfreys and array 

Showed they had marched a weary way. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ALNWICK CASTLE. 


Home of the Percy’s high-born race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave, 

Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle and their grave ! 

Still sternly o’er the castle gate 

Their house’s Lion stands in state, 
As in his proud departed hours ; 

And warriors frown in stone on high, 

And feudal banners ‘‘ flout the sky” 
Above his princely towers. 


A gentle hill its side inclines, 
Lovely in England’s fadeless green, 
To meet the quiet stream which winds 
Through this romantic scene 
As silently and sweetly still 
As when, at evening, on that hill, 
While summer’s wind blew soft and low, 
Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side, 
His Katherine was a happy bride, 
A thousand years ago. 


I wandered through the lofty halls 
Trod by the Percys of old fame, 

And traced upon the chapel walls 
Each high, heroic name, 

From him who ounce his standard set 

Where now, o’er mosque and minaret, 
Glitter the Sultan’s crescent moons, 

To him who, when a younger son, 

Fought for King George at Lexington, 
A major of dragoons. 


That last half-stanza, —it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup ; 

The light that o’er my eyebeam flashed, 
The power that bore my spirit up 

Above this bank-note world, is gone ; 

And Alnwick ’s but a market town, 

And this, alas! its market day, 

And beasts and borderers throng the way 5 

Oxen and bleating lambs in lots, 

Northumbrian boors and plaided Scots 
Men in the coal and cattle line ; 

From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 

From royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 

From Wooller, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne. 


These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spenser’s rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy ; 
Ours are the days of fact, not fable, 
Of knights, but not of the round table, 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy ; 
’T is what ‘‘ Our President,” Monroe, 
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Has called “the era of good feeling ;” 
The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be taxed, and vote, 
And put on pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle-stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings ; 
And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace, and park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings. 


The age of bargaining, said Burke, 

Has come : to-day the turbaned Turk 

(Sleep, Richard of the lion heart ! 

Sleep on, nor from your cerements start 
Is England’s frieud and fast ally ; 

The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 
And on the Cross and altar-stone, 
And Christendom looks tamely on, 

And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die ; 

And not a sabre-blow is given 

For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe’s craven chivalry. 


You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state. 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his ‘ gentle Kate,” 
Are some half-dozen serving-men 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke nature’s aristocracy ; 
And one, half groom, half seneschal, 
Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall, 
From donjon keep to turret wall, 
For ten-and-sixpence sterling. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


—_o— 


SONNET. 
COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON, 1802. 


EArTH has not anything to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lic 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill ; 


Ne’er saw I, never felt;a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


—_o— 


NUREMBERG. 


In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad 
meadow-lands 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, 
the ancient, stands. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 
town of art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks 
that round them throng : 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the em- 
perors rough and bold 

Had their dwellings in thy castle, time-defying, 
centuries old ; 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in 
their uncouth rhyme, 

That their great, imperial city stretched its hand 
to every clime. 


In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many 
an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 
Cunigunde’s hand ; 


On the square, the oriel window, where in old 
heroic days 

Sat the poet Melchior, singing Kaiser Maximil- 
ian’s praise. 


Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous 
world of art ; 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture stand- 
ing in the common mart ; 


And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 
carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 
own. 


In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined 
his holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from 
age to age their trust : 


In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix 
of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through 
the painted air. 
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Here, when art was still religion, with a simple 
reverent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the Evan- 
gelist of Art ; 


lJence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 
busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, secking for the 
Better Land. 


Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone 
where he lies, 

Dead he is not — but departed — for the artist 
never dies : 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 
seems more fair 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once 
has breathed its air. 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these 
obscure and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude 
poetic strains ; 


From remote and sunless suburbs came they to 
the friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in 
spouts the swallows build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 
mystic rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to 
the anvil’s chime, 


Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes 
the flowers of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of 
the loom. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of 
the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge 
folios sang and laughed. 


But his house is now an alehouse, with a nicely 
sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above 
the door, 


Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 
Puschman’s song, 

As the old man gray and dovelike, with his 
great beard white and long. 


And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown 
his curk and care, 

Quafiing ale from pewter tankards, in the mas- 
ter’s antique chair. 


Vanisheil is the ancient splendor, and before my 
dreamy eye 

Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a 
faded tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee 
the world’s regard, 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, 
thy cobbler-bard. 


Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region 
far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in 
thought his careless lay ; 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a 
floweret of the soil, 
The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree of toil. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


—j—— 


ITALY. 


FROM ‘“‘ITALY,.” 


O Iraty, how beautiful thou art ! 

Yet I could weep, —for thou art lying, alas! 

Low in the dust; and they who come admire 
thee 

As we admire the beautiful in death. 

Thine was a dangerous gift, the gift of beauty. 

Would thou hadst less, or wert as once thou wast, 

Inspiring awe in those who now enslave thee ! 

But why despair? Twice hast thou lived already, 

Twice shone among the nations of the world, 

As the sun shines among the lesser lights 

Of heaven; and shalt again. The hour cuall 
come, 

When they who think to bind the ethereal spirit, 

Who, like the eagle cowering o’er his prey, 

Watch with quick eye, and strike and strike again 

If but a sinew vibrate, shall confess 

Their wisdom folly. 


SAMUEL ROGERS, 


VENICE. 


FROM “ITALY.” 


THERE is a glorious City in the Sea. 
The Sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the Sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went, 
As to a floating City, — steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently, —by many a dome 
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Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile in more than Eastern splendor, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings ; 

The fronts of some, though Time had shattered | 

them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run o’er. 


A few in fear, 
Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the grass grew not where his horse had 
trod, 
Gave birth to Venice. Like the waterfowl, 
They built their nests among the ocean waves ; 
And where the sands were shifting, as the wind 
Blew from the north, the south ; where they that 
came 
_ Had to make sure the ground they stood upon, 
Rose, like an exhalation, from the deep, 
A vast Metropolis, with glittering spires, 
With theatres, basilicas adorned ; 
A scene of light and glory, a dominion, 
That has endured the longest among men. 


And whence the talisman by which she rose 
Towering? ’T was found there in the barren sea. 
Want led to Enterprise ; and, far or near, 

Who met not the Venetian ?— now in Cairo ; 
Ere yet the Califa came, listening to hear 

Its bells approaching from the Red Sea coast ; 
Now on the Euxine, on the Sea of Azoph, 

In converse with the Persian, with the Russ, 
The Tartar ; on his lowly deck receiving 

Pearls from the gulf of Ormus, gems from Bagdad, 
Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of love 
From Georgia, from Circassia. Wandering round, 
When in the rich bazaar he saw, displayed, 
Treasures from unknown climes, away he went, 
And, travelling slowly upward, drew erelong 
From the well-head supplying all below ; 
Making the Imperial City of the East 

Herself his tributary. 


Thus did Venice rise, 
Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came, 
That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 

From India, from the region of the Sun, 
Fragrant with spices, — that a way was found, 
A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. Then she felt 

Her strength departing, and at last she fell, 
Fell in an instant, blotted out and razed ; 

She who had stood yet longer than the longest 
Of the Four Kingdoms, — who, as in an Ark, 
Had floated down amid a thousand wrecks, 
Uninjured, from the Old World to the New, 


SAMUEL ROGERS, 


ROME. 
FROM “ITALY.” 
ITamin Rome! Oft as the morning ray 
Visits these eyes, waking at once I cry, 
Whence this excess of joy? What has befallen 
me ? 
And from within a thrilling voice replies, 
Thou art in Rome! A thousand busy thoughts 
Rush on my mind, a thousand images ; 
And I spring up as girt to run a race! 


Thou art in Rome! the City that so long 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world ; 
The mighty vision that the prophets saw, 

And trembled; that from nothing, from the 
least, 


| The lowliest village (what but here and there 


A reed-roofed cabin by a river-side ?) 

Grew into everything ; and, year by year, 

Patiently, fearlessly working her way 

O’er brook and field, o’er continent and sea, 

Not like the merchant with his merchandise, 

Or traveller with staff and scrip exploring, 

But hand to hand and foot to foot through hosts, 

Through nations numberless in battle array, 

Each behind each, each, when the other fell, 

Up and in arms, at length subdued them all. . 
SAMUEL ROGERS, 


COLISEUM BY MOONLIGHT. 
FROM ‘‘MANFRED,” ACT III. SC. 4 


Tue stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 
1 linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I learned the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome. 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
More near, from out the Ceesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long ery, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some eypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot, — where the Cesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
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A grove which springs through levelled battle- 
ments, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ;— 
But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 
While Cesar’s chambers and the Augustan halls 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar auster:ty 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries, 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old !— 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

LORD BYRON. 


—o—— 


THE COLISEUM. 


FROM “ CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO IV. 


ARCHES on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As ’t were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to 
illume 

This long-explored, but still exhaustless, mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


Hues which have words, and speak to ye of 


heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the thingsof earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its 
dower. 
And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow-man. 
And wherefore slaughtered ? wherefore, but 
because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms, —on battle-plains or listed spot ? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 
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I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand, — his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low, — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him, —he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 

wretch who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not, — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother, — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday !— 
All this rushed with his blood. — Shall he 
expire, 


And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your 


ire! 
But here, where Murder breathed her bloody 
steam, 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the 
ways, 
And roared ormurmured likea mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman millions’ blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 
My voice sounds much, —and fall the stars’ 
faint rays 
On the arena void, seats crushed, walls bowed, 


And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strange- 


ly loud. 


A ruin, — yet what ruin ! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 
Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric’s form is neared ; 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 


Which streams too much on all years, man, have 


reft away. 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 

Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of 
time, 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 

The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear, 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head ; 

When the light shines serene, but doth not 
glare, — 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 


Heroes have trod this spot, —’t is on their dust , 


ye tread. 
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** While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls —the World.” From 
our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient ; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all ; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, 
The World, the same wide den — of thieves, or 


what ye will. 
LORD BYRON. 


oa 


THE PANTHEON. 


FROM “CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO IV. 
SIMPLE, erect, severe, austere, sublime, — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus, — spared and blest by time; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man 


plods 

His way through thorns to ashes, — glorious 
dome ! 

Shalt thou not last ? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ 
rods 


Shiver upon thee, — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety, — Pantheon ! — pride of Rome ! 


Relic of nobler days and noblest arts ! 

Despoiled yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 

A holiness appealing to all hearts. 

To art a model ; and to him who treads 

Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 

Her light through thy sole aperture ; to those 

Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 

And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honored forms, whose busts around 


them close. 
LORD BYRON. 


—¢— 


A DAY IN THE PAMFILI DORIA, 


NEAR ROME, 


THouGH the hills are cold and snowy, 
And the wind drives chill to-day, 
My heart goes back to a spring-time, 

Far, far in the past away. 


And I see a quaint old city, 
Weary and worn and brown, 

Where the spring and the birds are so early, 
And the sun in such light goes down, 


I remember that old-time villa 
Where our afternoons went by, 

Where the suns of March flushed warmly, 
And spring was in earth and sky. 


Out of the mouldering city, — 
Mouldering, old, and gray, — 

We sped, with a lightsome heart-thrill, 
For a sunny, gladsome day, — 


For a revel of fresh spring verdure, 
For a race mid springing flowers, 

For a vision of plashing fountains, 
Of birds and blossoming bowers. 


There were violet banks in the shadows, 
Violets white and blue ; 

And a world of bright anemones, 
That over the terrace grew, — 


Blue and orange and purple, 
Rosy and yellow and white, 

Rising in rainbow bubbles, 
Streaking the lawns with light. 


And down from the old stone-pine trees, 
Those far-off islands of air, 

The birds are flinging the tidings 
Of a joyful revel up there. 


And now for the grand old fountains, 
Tossing their silvery spray ; 

Those fountains, so quaint and so many, 
That are leaping and singing all day ; 


Those fountains of strange weird sculpture, 
With lichens and moss o’ergrown, — 

Are they marble greening in mogss-wreaths, 
Or moss-wreaths whitening to stone ? 


Down many a wild, dim pathway 

We ramble from morning till noon ; 
We linger, unheeding the hours, 

Till evening comes all too soon. 


And from out the ilex alleys, 
Where lengthening shadows play, 

We look on the dreamy Campagna, 
All glowing with setting day, — 


All melting in bands of purple, 

In swathings and foldings of gold, 
In ribbons of azure and lilac, 

Like a princely banner unrolled. 


And the smoke of each distant cottage, 
And the flash of each villa white, 
Shines out with an opal glimmer, 
Like gems in a casket of light. 


And the dome of old St. Peter’s 
With a strange translucence glows, 

Like a mighty bubble of amethyst 
Floating in waves of rose. 
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In a trance of dreamy vagueness, 
We, gazing and yearning, behold 
That city beheld by the prophet, 
Whose walls were transparent gold. 


And, dropping all solemn and slowly, 
To hallow the softening spell, 
There falls on the dying twilight 
The Ave Maria bell. 


With a mournful, motherly softness, 
With a weird and weary care, 

That strange and ancient city 
Seems calling the nations to prayer. 


And the words that of old the angel 
To the mother of Jesus brought 
Rise like a new evangel, 
To hallow the trance of our thought. 


With the smoke of the evening incense 
Our thoughts are ascending then 

To Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
To Jesus, the Master of men. 


O city of prophets and martyrs ! 
O shrines of the sainted dead ! 

When, when shall the living day-spring 
Once more on your towers be spread ? 


When He who is meek and lowly 
Shall rule in those lordly halls, 

And shall stand and feed as a shepherd 
The flock which his mercy calls, — 


O, then to those noble churches, 
To picture and statue and gem, 

To the pageant of solemn worship, 
Shall the meaning come back again. 


And this strange and ancient city, 
In that reign of his truth and love, 
Shall be what it seems in the twilight, 
The type of that City above. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


—_—_ 


A VIEW ACROSS THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 


1861. 


Over the dumb campagna-sea, 
Out in the offing through mist and rain, 
St. Peter’s Church heaves silently 
Like a mighty ship in pain, 
Facing the tempest with struggle and strain. 


Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 
Soundless breakers of desolate land ! 
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The sullen surf of the mist devours 
That mountain-range upon either hand, 
Eaten away from its outline grand. 


And over the dumb campagna-sea 
Where the ship of the Church heaves on to 
wreck, 
Alone and silent as God must be 
The Christ walks !— Ay, but Peter’s neck 
Is stiff to turn on the foundering deck. 


Peter, Peter, if such be thy name, 
Now leave the ship for another to steer, 
And proving thy faith evermore the same 
Come forth, tread out through the dark and 
drear, 
Since He who walks on the sea is here ! 


Peter, Peter !—he does not speak, — 
He is not as rash as in old Galilee. 
Safer a ship, though it toss and leak, 
Than a reeling foot on a rolling sea ! 
—And he’s got to be round in the girth, 
thinks he. 


Peter, Peter !—he does not stir, — 
His nets are heavy with silver fish : 
He reckons his gains, and is keen to infer, 
“The broil on the shore, if the Lord should 
wish, — 
But the sturgeon goes to the Ceesar’s dish.” 


Peter, Peter, thou fisher of men, 
Fisher of fish wouldst thou live instead, — 
Hageling for pence with the other Ten, 
Cheating the market at so much a head, 
Griping the bag of the traitor dead ? 


At the triple crow of the Gallic cock 
Thou weep’st not, thou, though thine eyes be 

dazed : 

What bird comes next in the tempest shock ! 
Vultures! See, —as when Romulus gazed, 
To inaugurate Rome for a world amazed ! 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


——_#— 


NAPLES. 
FROM ‘‘ ITALY." 


TuIs region, surely, is not of the earth. 
Was it not dropt from heaven? Not a grove, 
Citron or pine or cedar, not a grot 
Sea#worn and mantled with the gadding vine, 
But breathes enchantment. Not acliff but flings 
On the clear wave some image of delight, 
Some cabin-roof glowing with crimson flowers, 
Some ruined temple or fallen monument, 
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To muse on as the bark is gliding by, 
And be it mine to muse there, mine to glide, 
From daybreak, when the mountain pales his fire 
Yet more and more, and from the mountain-top, 
Till then invisible, a smoke ascends, 
Solemn and slow, as erst from Ararat, 
When he, the Patriarch, who escaped the Flood, 
Was with his household sacrificing there, — 
From daybreak to that hour, the last and best, 
When, one by one, the fishing-boats come forth, 
Lach with its glimmering :antern at the prow, 
And, when the nets are thrown, the evening hymn 
Steals o’er the trembling waters. 
Everywhere 
Fable and Truth have shed, in rivalry, 
Each her peculiar influence. Fable came, 
And laughed and sung, arraying Truth in flowers, 
Like a young child her grandam. Fable came ; 
Earth, sea, and sky reflecting, as she flew, 
A thousand, thousand colors not their own: 
And at her bidding, lo! a dark descent 
To Tartarus, and those thrice happy fields, 
Those fields with ether pure and purple light 
Ever invested, scenes by him described 
Who here was wont to wander and record 
What they revealed, and on the western shore 
Sleeps in a silent grove, o’erlooking thee, 
Beloved Parthenope. 
Yet here, methinks, 

Truth wants no ornament, in her own shape 
Filling the mind by turns with awe and love, 
By turns inclining to wild ecstasy 
And soberest meditation. 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 


——} er 


DRIFTING. 


My soul to-day 
Is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 
My wingéd boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote : — 


Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague, and dim 

The mountains swim ; 
While, on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles ; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 


J heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff ;— 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 


Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 
The Bay’s deep breast at intervals, 
At peace I lie, 
Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 


The day, so mild, 
Is Heaven’s own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled ; — 
The airs I feel 
Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 


Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail ; 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 


With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Where Summer sings and never dies, — 
O’erveiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 


Her children, hid 
The cliffs amid, 
Are gambolling with the gambolling kid ; 
Or down the walls, 
With tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 


The fisher’s child, 
With tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips 
Sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 


Yon deep bark goes 
Where Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows ;— 


Drawn by E. J. Meeker. 
THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


A granite cliff on either shore: 
A highway poised in air; 

Above, the wheels of traffic roar; 
Below, the fleets sail fair; — 

And in and out, forever more, 

The surging tides of ocean pour, 

And past the towers the white gulls soar, 
And winds the sea-clouds bear. 


O peerless this majestic street, 
This road that leaps the brine! 
Upon its heights twin cities meet, 
And throng its grand incline,— 
To east, to west, with swiftest feet, 
Though ice may crash and billows beat, 
Though blinding fogs the wave may greet 
Or golden summer shine. 


Sail up the Bay with morning’s beam, 
Or rocky Hellgate by,— 

Its columns rise, its cables gleam, 
Great tents athwart the sky! 


And lone it looms, august, supreme, 

When, with the splendor of a dream, 

Its blazing cressets gild ‘the stream 
Till evening shadows fly. 


By Nile stand proud the pyramids, 
But they were for the dead; 
The awful gloom that joy forbids, 
The mourners’ silent tread, 
The crypt, the coffin’s stony lids,— 
Sad as a soul the maze that thrids 
Of dark Amenti, ere it rids 
Its way of judgment dread. 


This glorious arch, these climbing towers 
Are all for life and cheer! 

Part of the New World’s nobler dowers; 
Hint of millennial year 

That comes apace, though evil lowers,— 

When loftier aims and larger powers 

Will mould and deck this earth of ours, 
And heaven at length bring near! 


Unmoved its cliffs shall crown the shore; 
Its arch the chasm dare; 

Its network hang the blue before, 
As gossamer in air; 

While in and out, forever more, 

The surging tides of ocean pour, 

And past its towers the white gulls soai 
And winds the sea-clouds bear} 


EDNA DEAN Procrot 


ATHWART the sky a lowly sigh 

From west to east the sweet wind carried; 
The sun stood still on Primrose Hill; 

His light in all the city tarried: 
The clouds on viewless columns bloomed 


Like smouldering lilies unconsumed. 


“O sweetheart, see! how shadowy, 
Of some occult magician’s rearing, 

Or swung in space of heaven’s grace 
Dissolving, dimly reappearing, 

Afloat upon ethereal tides 

St. Paul’s above the city rides!” 


A rumor broke through the thin smoke 
Enwreathing abbey, tower, and palace, 
The parks, the squares, the thoroughfares, 
The million-peopled lanes and alleys, 

An ever-muttering prisoned storm, 
The heart of London beating warm. 


Joun Davipsow 
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This happier one, 
Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


O happy ship, 
To rise and dip, 
- With the blue erystal at your lip! 
O happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew ! 


No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar ! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise ! 


In lofty lines, 
Mid palms and pines, 
And olives, aloes, elms, and vines, 
Sorrento swings 
On sunset wings, 
Where Tasso’s spirit soars and sings.* 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


—— 
WEEHAWKEN AND THE NEW YORK 
BAY. 


FROM “FANNY.” 


WerEHAWKEN! In thy mountain scenery yet, 
Ail we adore of Nature in her wild 
And frolie hour of infaney is met ; 
And never has a summer’s morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on, — when high 


Amid thy forest solitudes he climbs 
O’er crags that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger which sublimes 
The breathless moment, — when his daring 
step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 


Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate 
force, 
As the heart clings to life ; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling, — like the moan 
Of wearied ocean when the storm is gone. 


* The last stanza was written just before the author's death, and 
published shortly after in the Cincinnati Gazette. 


In such an hour he turns, and on his view 
Ocean and earth and heaven burst before him ; 

Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of summer’s sky in beauty bending o'er him, — 

The city bright below ; and far away, 

Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay. 


Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air ; 
And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended 
there 
In wild reality. When life is old, 
And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


Its memory of this ; nor lives there one 
Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood’s 
days 
Of happiness were passed beneath that sun, 
That in his manhood’s prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


——¢——— 


CALM AND STORM ON LAKE LEMAN. 


FROM ‘‘CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO III. 


CrEar, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Karth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quict sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I Joved 
Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murnmring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been 
so moved. 


It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet 
clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 

Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the 
shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol 

more : 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
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There seeins a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy ; for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


The sky is changed !—and such a change! 
O night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Ofa dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 


And this is in the night :—most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’t is black, —and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain- 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s 

birth. 


LORD BYRON. 
—— 4 


THE HURRICANE. 


Lorp of the winds ! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning sky! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane ! 


And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaver. he sails. 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come ; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 
Through the calm of the thick hot atmosphere 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 


They darken fast ; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 
And he sends through the shade a funeral ray — 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 
A beam that touches, with hues of death, 
The clouds above and the earth beneath. 
To its covert glides the silent bird, 
While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 
And the forests hear and answer the sound, 
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He is come! he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled ? 
Giant of air! we bid thee hail ! — 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent 
To clasp the zone of the firmament, 
And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visfble space ! 


Darker, — still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air ; 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud ! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 


What roar is that ?—’tis the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the airy lakes, 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round. 
Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and skies, 
With the very clouds ! — ye are lost to my eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and-see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps througn space, 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 
And I, eut off from the world, remain 
Alone with the terrible hurricane. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


oes 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboring 
swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed. 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I Joitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring 
hill, 

The hawthorn-bush, 
shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 


with seats beneath the 
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And many a gambol ffolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks re- 
prove, — 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 
these, 

With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence 
shed, 

These were thy charms, — but all these charms 
are fled ! 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms with- 
drawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green ; 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall, 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can inake them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light Labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
Aud every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 


Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful 
scene, 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the 
green, —— 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 


In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 

I still had hopes— for pride attends us still — 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 

And, asa hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, —and die at home at last. 


O blest retirement ! friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’t is hari to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 


Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's 
close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
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The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering 
wind, 

And the loud laugh that spokethevacant mind, — 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 

But all.the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden 

smiled, 

And still where many.a garden-flower grows wild; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his 
place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

Ilis house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims al- 
lowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sate by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields 
were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to 
glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 
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Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 


He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

F’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s 
smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 
tressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 


' Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned $ 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew, 


|’T was certain he could write, and cipher too ; 


Lands he could measure, times and tides presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 

For, e’en though vanquished, he could argue still, 

While words of learned length and thundering 
sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 


But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. — 
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Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts 
inspired, 

Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks pro- 
found, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors of that festive place, — 

The whitewashed wall; the nicely sanded floor ; 

The varnished clock that ticked behind the door ; 

The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use ; 

The twelve good rules ; the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 

With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay ; 

While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 


Vain, transitory splendor! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the eup to pass it to the rest. 


Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined ; 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, — 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. 


Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
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Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 

That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their 
growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land, adorned for pleasure all, 

In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 


As some fair female unadorned and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes, 
But when those charms are past, —for charms 

are frail, — 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress ; 
Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed, 
In nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed, 
But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms, —a garden and a grave 


Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 
If to the city sped, — what waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps 

display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnigit 
reign, 

Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
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Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts?—Ah, turn 
thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all: her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the 
shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 


Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest 
train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 


Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracks with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before, 

The various terrors of that horrid shore, — 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance 
crowned, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 

And savage men more murderous still than they ; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 


Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that 

parting day 

That called them from their native walks away ; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their 
last, 

And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 

¥or seats like these beyond the western main ; 

Anil shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Retnrned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
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The good old sire the first-prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 
But for himself in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
Ilis lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for her father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kissed herthoughtless babes with manyatear, 
And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 


O Luxury ! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 
How iil exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
Ilow do thy potions, with insidious jey, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe ; 

Till, sapped their strength, and every part un 
sound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round 


Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell; and O, where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigors of the inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
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Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
—_o—— 


THE FISHER’S COTTAGE. 


We sat by the fisher’s cottage, 
And looked at the stormy tide ; 

The evening mist came rising, 
And floating far and wide. 


One by one in the light-house 
The lamps shone out on high ; 
And far on the dim horizon 
A ship went sailing by. 


We spoke of storm and shipwreck, — 
Of sailors, and how they live ; 

Of journeys ’twixt sky and water, 
And the sorrows and joys they give, 


We spoke of distant countries, 
In regions strange and fair, 

And of the wondrous beings 
And curious customs there ; 


Of perfumed lamps on the Ganges, 

Which are launched in the twilight hour ; 
And the dark and silent Brahmins, 

Who worship the lotos flower. 


Of the wretched dwarfs of Lapland, — 
Broad-headed, wide-mouthed, and smali, — 

Who crouch round their oil-fires, cooking, 
And chatter and scream and bawl. 


And the maidens earnestly listened, 
Till at last we spoke no more ; 

The ship like a shadow had vanished, 
And darkness fell deep on the shore. 


From the German of HEINRICH HEINE, Translation 
of CHARLES G, LELAND, 


—e— 


THE ISLAND. 
FROM ‘‘ THE BUCCANEER.” 


Tur island lies nine leagues away. 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her 
home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea 

The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently, 


How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 


Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 


Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 

A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear : 


| Each motion ’s gentle ; all is kindly done ; — 
Come, listen how from crime this isle was won. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


———- 
SMOKE. 


Licnt-winckp Smoke ! Icarian bird, 


Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight ; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 

Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts ; 


By night star-veiling, and by day 


Darkening the light and blotting out the sun ; 
Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth, 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 
-——o——- 
MIST. 


Low-ANCHORED cloud, 
Newfoundland air, 
Fountain-head and source of rivers, 
Dew-cloth, dream-drapery, 
And napkin spread by fays ; 
Drifting meadow of the air, 


Where bloom the daisied banks and violets, 


And in whose fenny labyrinth 
The bittern booms and. heron wades ; 
Spirit of lakes and seas and rivers, — 
Bear only perfumes and the scent 
Of healing herbs to just men’s fields. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
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THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A cLoup lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ! 

Even in its very motion there was rest ; 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul ! 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onwards to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

JOHN WILSON (Christopher North). 


—o— 


NEWPORT BEACH. 


Wave after wave successively rolls on 
And dies along the shore, until more loud 
One billow with concentrate force is heard 
To swell prophetic, and exultant rears 
A lucent form above its pioneers, 
And rushes past them to the farthest goal. 
Thus our unuttered feelings rise and fall, 
And thought will follow thought in equal waves, 
Until reflection nerves design to will, 
Or sentiment o’er chance emotion reigns, 
And all its wayward undulations blends 
In one o’erwhelming surge ! 
HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 


—~— 


A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I Love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst ; 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering 
halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining 
Where o’er the rock her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes 

raining 


Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crispéd leaves and 
flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loath to say farewell, 
Or with shut wings, through silken folds in- 
truding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 
SARAH HELEN WHITMAN, 


—_o— 


THE BIRCH STREAM. 


AT noon, within the dusty town, 
Where the wild river rushes down, 
And thunders hoarsely all day long, 
I think of thee, my hermit stream, 
Low singing in thy summer dream 
Thine idle, sweet, old, tranquil song. 


Northward, Katahdin’s chasmed pile 
Looms through thy low, long, leafy aisle ; 
Eastward, Olamon’s summit shines ; 

And I upon thy grassy shore, 
The dreamful, happy child of yore, 
“Vorship before mine olden shrines. 


Again the sultry noontide hush 
Is sweetly broken by the thrush, 
Whose clear bell rings and dies away 
Beside thy banks, in coverts deep, 
Where nodding buds of orchis sleep 
In dusk, and dream not it is day. 


Again the wild cow-lily floats 
Her golden-freighted, tented boats 
In thy cool coves of softened gloom, 
O’ershadowed by the whispering reed, 
And purple plumes of pickerel-weed, 
And meadow-sweet in tangled bloom. 


The startled minnows dart in flocks 

Beneath thy glimmering amber rocks, 
If but a zephyr stirs the brake ; 

The silent swallow swoops, a flash 

Of light, and leaves, with dainty plash, 
A ring of ripples in her wake, 
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Without, the land is hot and dim ; 
The level fields in languor swim, 
Their stubble-grasses brown as dust ; 
And all along the upland lanes, 
Where shadeless noon oppressive reigns, 
Dead roses wear their crowns of rust. 


Within, is neither blight nor death ; 

The fierce sun wooes with ardent breath, 
But cannot win thy sylvan heart. 

Only the child who loves thee long, 

With faithful worship pure and strong, 
Can know how dear and sweet thou art. 


So loved I thee in days gone by, 
So love I yet, though leagues may lie 
Between us, and the years divide ; 
A breath of coolness, dawn, and dew, 
A joy forever fresh and true, 
Thy memory doth with me abide. 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


—_o— 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


How sweet the harmonies of afternoon ! 
The Blackbird sings along the sunny breeze 
Ilis ancient song of leaves, and summer boon ; 
Rich breath of hayfields streams through whis- 
pering trees ; 
And birds of morning trim their bustling wings, 
And listen fondly — while the Blackbird sings. 


How soft the lovelight of the west reposes 
On this green valley's cheery solitude, 
On the trim cottage with its screen of rapes, 
On the gray belfry with its ivy hood, 
And murmuring mill-race, and the wheel that 
flings 
Its bubbling freshness —{while the Blackbird 


sings. 


The very dial on the village church 
Seems as ’t were dreaming in a dozy rest ; 
The scribbled benches underneath the porch 
Bask in the kindly welcome of the west : 
But the broad casements of the old Three Kings 
Blaze like a furnace — while the Blackbird sings. 


And there beneath the immemorial elm 
Three rosy revellers round a table sit, 


Before her home, in her accustomed seat, 

The tidy grandam spins beneath the shade 
Of the old honeysuckle, at her feet 

The dreaming pug and purring tabby laid ; 
To her low chair a little maiden clings, 
And spells in silence — while the Blackbird sings. 


Sometimes the shadow of a lazy cloud 
Breathes o’er the hamlet with its gardens green, 
While the far fields with sunlight overflowed 
Like golden shores of Fairyland are seen ; 
Again the sunshine on the shadow springs, 
And fires the thicket —where the Hinckbird 


sings. 


The woods, the lawn, the peaked manor-house, 
With its peach-covered walls, and rookery loud, 
The trim, quaint garden-alleys, screened with 
boughs, 
The lion-headed gates, so grim and proud, 
The mossy fountain with its murmurings, 
Lie in warm sunshine —while the Blackbird 
sings. 


The ring of silver voices, and the sheen 
Of festal garments, —and my lady streams 
With her gay court across the garden green ; 
Some laugh and dance, some whisper their 
love-dreams ; 
And one calls for a little page: he strings 
Her lute beside her — while the Blackbird sings. 


A little while, — and lo ! the charm is heard : 
A youth, whose life has been all summer, steals 
Forth from the noisy guests around the board, 
Creeps by her softly, at her footstool kneels, 
And, when she pauses, murmurs tender things 
Into her fond ear— while the Blackbird sings. 


The smoke-wreaths from the chimneys curl up 
higher, 
And dizzy things of eve begin to float 
Upon the light ; the breeze begins to tire. 
Half-way to sunset with a drowsy note 
The ancient clock from out the valley swings ; 
The grandam nods—and still the Blackbird 
sings. 


Far shouts and laughter from the farm-stead peal, 
Where the great stack is piling in the sun ; 

Through narrow gates o’erladen wagons reel, 
And barking curs into the tumult run ; 

While the inconstant wind bears off, and brings 


And through gray clouds give laws unto the | The merry tempest —and the Blackbird sings. 


realm, 
Curse good and great, but worship their own wit, 
And roar of fights, and fairs, and junketings, 
Corn, colts, and curs— the while the Blackbird 


sings. 


On the high wold the last look of the sun 
Burns, like a beacon, over dale and stream ; 
The shouts have ceased, the laughter and the fun , 

The grandam sleeps, and peaceful be her dream ; 
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Only a hammer on an anvil rings ; 
The day is dying— still the Blackbird sings. 


Now the good vicar passes from his gate, 
Serene, with long white hair ; and in his eye 

Burns the clear spirit that hath conquered Fate, 
And felt the wings of immortality ; 

His heart is thronged with great iunaginings 

And tender mercies — while the Blackbird sings. 


Down by the brook he bends his steps, and 
through 
A lowly wicket ; and at last he stands 
Awful beside the bed of one who grew 
From boyhood with him, — who with lifted 
hands 
And eyes seems listening to far welcomings 
And sweeter music — than the Blackbird sings. 


Two golden stars, like tokens from the blest, 
Strike on his dim orbs from the setting sun ; 
His sinking hands seem pointing to the west ; 
He smiles as though he said, “‘Thy will be 
done!” 
His eyes they see not those illuminings ; 
His ears they hear not —what the Blackbird sings. 


FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


—_e—_ 


THE PHILOSOPHER TOAD. 


Down deep in a hollow, so damp and so cold, 
Where oaks are by ivy o’ergrown, 
The gray moss and lichen creep over the mould, 
Lying loose on a ponderous stone. 
Now within this huge stone, like a king on 
his throne, 
A toad has been sitting more years than is 
known ; 
And, strange as it seems, yet he constantly 
deems 
The world standing still while he’s dreaming 
his dreams, — 
Does this wonderful toad, in his cheerful abode 
In the innermost heart of that flinty old stone, 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown. 


Down deep in the hollow, from morning till 
night, 
Dun shadows glide over the ground, 
Where a watercourse once, as it sparkled with 
light, 
Turned a ruined old mill-wheel around : 
Long years have passed by since its bed became 
dry, 
And the trees grow so close, scarce a glimpse 
of the sky 


Is seen in the hollow,.’so dark and so damp, 
Where the glow-worm at noonday is trimming 
his lamp, 
And hardly a sound from the thicket around, 
Where the rabbit and squirrel leap over the 
ground, 
Is heard by the toad in his spacious abode 
In the innermost heart of that ponderous stone, 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown. 


Down deep in that hollow the bees never come, 
The shade is too black for a flower ; 
And jewel-winged birds, with their musical 
hum, 
Never flash in the night of that bower ; 
But the cold-blooded snake, in the edge of the 
brake, 
Lies amid. the rank grass, half asleep, half 
awake ; 
And the ashen-white snail, with the slime in 
its trail, 
Moves wearily on like a life’s tedious tale, 
Yet disturbs not the toad in his spacious abode, 
In the innermost heart of that flinty old stone, 
by the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown, 


Down deep in a hollow some wiseacres sit, 
Like a toad in his cell in the stone ; 
Around them in daylight the blind owlets flit, 
And their creeds are with ivy o’ergrown ; — 
Their streams may go dry, and the wheels 
cease to ply, 
And their glimpses be few of the sun and the 
sky, 
Still they hug to their breast every time- 
honored guest, 
And slumber and doze in inglorious rest ; 
For no progress they find in the wide sphere 


of mind, 
And the world’s standing still with all of their 
kind ; 


Contented to dwell deep down in the well, 
Or move like the snail in the crust of his shell, 
Or live like the toad in his narrow abode, 
With their souls closely wedged in a thick wall 
of stone, 
By the gray weeds of prejudice rankly o’ergrown. 
REBECCA S. NICHOLS. 


—@— 


THE MUSICAL DUEL. 
FROM “THE LOVER'S MELANCHOLY.” 


Menaryon. Passing from Italy to Greece the 
tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 
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To Thessaly I came ; and, living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me : I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 
AmeETHus. I cannot yet conceive what you 
infer 
By art and nature. 
Men. I shall soon resolve you. 
A sound of musie touched mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul. As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melancholy, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. 
Am. And so dol; good!—On! 
MEN. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and, for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her 
own ; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to; for a voice, and for a sound, 
Amethus, ’t is much easier to believe 
That such they were than hope to hear again. 
Am. How did the rivals part ? 
MEn. You term them rightly ; 
For they were rivals, and their mistress, Har- 
mony. — 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught clefs, moods, or 
notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice ; 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning, 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 
Am. Now for the bird. 
Men. The bird, ordained to be 
Music's first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds ; which, when her warbling 
throat 
Failed in, for grief, down dropped she on his lute, 
And broke her heart ! It was the quaintest sad- 
ness 
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To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 
That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 
AM. T believe thee. 
Men. He looked upon the trophies of his art, 
Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed, 
and cried, 
“Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it ; 
Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall nevermore betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end ;” and in that sorrow, 
As he was pashingtit against a tree, 


I suddenly stept in. 


Joun ForD 
—e— 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


FROM “(THE CANTERBURY TALES: PROLOGUE.”* 


WuaN that Aprille with hise shourés soote! 

The droghte of March hath perceéd to the roote, 

And bathéd every veyne in swich 2 licour, 

Of which vertue engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 

Inspired hath in every holt ® and heeth 

The tendre croppés, and the yong’ sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfé cours y-ronne, 

And smalé fowelés maken melodye 

That slepen al the nyght with open eye, — 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages,t — 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to scken straungt strondes, 

To ferne halwes,5 kowthe® in sondry londes ; 

And specially, from every shirés ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende 

The hooly blisful martir? for to scke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke 
Bifil that, in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At nyght were come in-to that hostelrye 

Wel nyne-and-twenty in a compaignye, 


3 wood. 
6 renowned, 


2 such. 
5 ancient saints. 


I sweet. 
4 their hearts. 
7 Thomas & Becket. 


* The following passages from the Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales give excellent specimens of Chaucer's close observation of 
nature, men, and manners, and of his clear, graphic, descriptive 
style. The text followed is that of the ‘* Riverside Edition,” edited 
by Mr. Arthur Giltnan, which is based chiefly on that of the manu- 
script in possession of Lord Ellesmere, published by the Chaucer 
Society of London. That edition, however, is not responsible for 
the explanatory notes, nor for the addition of the grave accent, used 
to indicate syllables which the rhythm requires to be pronounced, in 
order to simplify the reading for those unaccustomed to the old-time 
irregularities of spelling. 
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Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrymes were thei alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 


A Kwyycur ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
And therto hadde he riden, noman ferre,1 
As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthynesse. 


And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileynye ? ne sayde 

In al his lyf unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght. 


With hym ther was his sone, a yong SQUIER, 
A lovyere and a lusty bacheler, 
With lokkes crulle® as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was I gesse. 
Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 
And wonderly delyvere,* and of greet strengthe. 
And he hadde ben somtyme in chyvachie,® 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie, 
And born hym weel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded ® was he, as it were a meede 
Al ful of fresshé floures whyte and reede. 
Syngynge he was, or floytynge,’ al the day ; 
He was as fressh asis the monthe of May. 
Short was his gowne, with slevés longe and wyde. 
Wel cowde he sitte on hors, and fairé ryde. 
He koudé songés make and wel endite, 
Juste and eek daunce, and weel purtreye® and 

write. 

So hoote he lovedt, that by nyghtertale ® 
He sleep nomore than dooth a nyghtyngale ; 
Curteis he was, lowely and servysable, 
And carf 1° biforn his fader at the table. 


Ther was also a Nonne, a PRIORESSE, 
That of hire smylyng was ful symple and coy ; 
Hire gretteste ooth ne was but by seint Loy ; 14 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 

Ful weel she soonge the service dyvyne, 
Entunéd in hir nose ful semeely ; 

And Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly.22 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 

For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe. 
2 nothing unmannerly. 
4 active. 

6 embroidered. 

8 portray — draw. 


10 carved 
12 featly —neatly. 


1 farther. 

3 curled. 

5 amilitary expedition. 
7 playing ona flute. 

9 night-+time. 

11 probably St. Louis 


At meté 1 wel ytaught. was she with alle, 

She leet no morsel from hir lippés falle, 

Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce deepe. 
Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe, 
That no dropé ne fille up-on hire breste ; 

In curteisie was set ful muchel hir leste.? 
Hire over-lippé wyped she so clene, 

That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng® sene 
Of grecé, whan she dronken hadde hir draughte, 
Ful semély after hir mete she raughte,* 

And sikerly > she was of greet disport, 

And ful plesaunt, and amyable of port, 

And peynéd hir® to countrefeté cheere 

Of Court, and to ben estatlich of manere, 
And to ben holden digne of reverence ; 

But for to speken of hire conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She woldé wepe if that she saugh a mous 
Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 
Of smalé houndés hadde she, that she fedde 
With rosted flessh, or mylk and wastel-breed ;7 
But soore wepte she if any of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerdé8 smerte : 
And al was conscience and tendre herte. 

Ful semély hire wympul pynched was ; 
Hire nose tretys,® hire eyén greye as glas, 
Hir mouth ful smal, and ther to softe and reed. 
But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed ; 

It was almoost a spanné brood, I trowe, 

For hardily she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful fetys was hir cloke, as I was war ; 

Of smal coral aboute hire arm she bar 

A peire of bedes gauded 1° al with grene ; 
And ther-on heng a broch of gold ful schene, 
On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia. 

Another Nonné with hire haddé she, 

That was hire Chapeleyne, and Preestés thre. 


A Cxerk ther was of Oxenford also 
That un-to logyk hadde longe ygo. 
And leené was his hors as is a rake, 
And he nas nat right fat, I undertake, 
But looked holwe, and ther to sobrely ; 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy,!# 
For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly to have office ; 
For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes riche, or fithele,!* or gay sautrie. 18 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet haddé he but litel gold in cofre ; 


I meat— table. 2 pleasure. 

3 morsel. 4 reached. 

5 surely. 6 took pains. 

7 cake (gasteau) bread, 8 rod. 

9 straight. 10 The gaudtes were the larger beads, 


11 uppermost short cloak. 12 fiddle. 13 psaltery. 
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But al that he mighte of his freendés hente,! 
On bookes and his lernynge he it spente, 
And bisily gan for the soulés preye 
Of hem that gaf him wher with to scoleye,? 
Of studie took he moost cure and moost heede, 
Noght o word spak he mooré than was neede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence 

. And short and quyk and ful of hy sentence. 
Sownynge in ® moral vertu was his speche 


And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


A SERGEANT OF THE LAWE, war‘ and wys, 
That often haddé ben at the Parvys,® 
Ther was also ful riche of excellence. 
Discreet he was and of greet reverence ; 
He seméd swich, hise wordés weren so wise. 
Justice he was ful often in Assise, 
By patente, and by pleyn commissioun, 
For his science and for his heigh renoun. 
Of fees and robes hadde he many oon ; 
So gret a purchasour® was nowher noon. 
Al was fee symple to hym in effect, 
His purchasyng myghte nat ben infect.” 
Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas,® 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 


A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a Povri Persoun ® or a Toun; 
But riche he was of hooly thoght and werk ; 
He was also a lernéd man, a clerk 
That Cristés Gospel trewely wolde preche, 
Hise parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee ful pacient ; 
And such he was y-preved ofté sithes.1° 
Ful locth were hym to curse for his tythes, 
But rather wolde he geven,!! out of doute, 
Un-to his povre parisshens aboute, 
Of his offryng and eek of his substaunce. 
He koude in litel thyng have suffisaunce. 
Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer a-sonder, 
But he ne lafté 1? nat for reyn ne thonder, 
In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 
The ferreste 1? in his parisshe muche and lite 14 
Up-on his feet, and in his hand a staf. 
This noble ensample to his sheepe he gaf,15 


That firste he wroghte, and afterward he taughte, 


A bettre preest, I trowe, that nowher noon is ° 
He waiteth after no pompe and reverence, 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 


I get. 2 study. 
3 tending toward. 4 wary — prudent. 
5 portico of St. Paul's, where lawyers met. 


6 prosecutor. 7 tainted. 

@ ne was = was not, 9 Poor Parson, 
xo times. II give. 

12 ceased, 13 farthest, 

14 groat and small, 15 gave. 


But Cristés loore, and his Apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it hym selve. 


Now have I toold you shortly in a clause 
The staat, tharray, the nombre, and eek the cause 
Why that assembled was this compaignye 
In Southwerk at this gentil hostelrye, 

That highte the Tabard, fasté by the Belle. 
But now is tymé to yow for to telle 

How that we baren us that ilke! nyght, 
Whan we were in that hostelrie alyght, 
And after wol I telle of our viage, 

And al the remenaunt of oure pilgrimage. 

But first, I pray yow of your curteisye, 
That ye narette it nat my vileinye,” 

Thogh that I pleynly speke in this mateere, 

To tellé yow hir wordes and hir cheere ; 

Ne thogh I speke hir wordés proprely. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as I, 

Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moote reherce, as ny as evere he kan 

Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he never so rudéliche® or large ; 4 

Or ellis he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or feyné thyng, or fyndé wordés newe. 

He may nat spare al thogh he were his brother, 

He moot as wel seye o word as another. 

Crist spak hym self ful brode in hooly writ 

And wel ye woot no vileynye is it. 

Eek Plato seith, who so can hym rede, 

“The wordés moote be cosyn® to the dede.” 
Also I prey yow to forgeve it me, 

Al have I nat set folk in hir degree 

Heere in this tale, as that they scholdé stonde ; 

My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 

Greet chieré made oure host us everichon, 
And to the soper sette he us anon 
And served us with vitaille at the beste. 
Strong was the wyn and wel to drynke us leste.® 

A semely man OurE Hoost he was withalle 
¥or to han been a marchal in an halle ; 

A larg man he was with eyen stepe, 

A fairer burgeys was ther noon in Chepe : 
Boold of his speche, and wys and wel ytaught, 
And of manhod hym lakkedé right naught. 
Eek therto he was right a myrie’ man, 

And after soper pleyen he bygan, 

And spak of myrthé amonges othere thinges, 
Whan that we haddé maad our rekenynges ; 
And seydé thus : ‘‘ Lo, lordynges, trewély 
Ye ben to me right welcome hertély : 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 

I saugh nat this yeer so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herberwe® as is now. 


2 that ye ascribe it not to my ill-breeding. 


1 same. 
3 rudely. 4 free. 
5 germane, 6 pleased, 7 merry, 8 harborage—ina 
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Fayn wolde I doon! yow myrthé, wiste I how. 

And of a myrthe I am right now bythoght, 

To doon you ese, and it shal costé noght. 
Ye goon to Canterbury, God you speede, 

The blisful martir quité yow youre meede !? 

And wei I woot as ye goon by the weye 

Ye shapen yow ® to talen # and to pleye ; 

For trewely confort ne myrthe is noon 

To ride by the weye doumb as the stoon ; 

And therefore wol I maken you disport, 

As I seyde erst, and doon you som confort. 


That ech of yow to shorté with oure weye, 

In this viage shal tellé talés tweye,® — 

To Caunterburyward, I mean it so, 

And homward he shal tellen othere two, — 
Of aventures that whilom han bifalle. 

And which of yow that bereth hym best of alle, 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 
Tales of best sentence,® and most solaas,” 
Shal have a soper at oure aller cost, 

Heere in this place, syttynge by this post, 
Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbury. 
And, for to make you the moore mury, 

I wol my-selfe gladly with yow ryde, 

Right at myn owené cost, and be youre gyde. 
And who so wole my juggement withseye® 
Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. 
And if ye voucheé-sauf that it be so, 

Tel me anon, with-outen wordes mo, 

And I wol erly shapé® me therfore.” 


This thyng was graunted, and oure othés swore 


With ful glad herte, and preyden hym also 
That he would vouche-sauf for to do so, 
And that he wolde been oure governour, 
And of oure tales juge and reportour, 
And sette a soper at a certeyn pris 
And we wol reuléd been ?° at his devys 
In heigh and lough ; and thus by oon assent 
We been acorded to his juggement. 
And ther-up-on the wyn was fet anon ; 
We dronken and to reste wente echon 
With-outen any lenger taryynge. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 
— 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
FROM ‘!MARMION,” INTROD. TO CANTO VI. 


HEAP on more wood ! — the wind is chill ; 
But, let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 


1 make. 2 reward. 

3 purpose. 4 tell tales, 
5 two. 6 sense, 

7 solace— mirth, 8 gainsay. 
g shape my affairs—prepare. 10 be ruled. 


The fittest time for festal cheer : 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 

At Iol more deep the mead did drain ; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 

And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built hall, 
Where shields and axes decked the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dressed steer ; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib and marrow-bone ; 
Or listened all, in grim delight, 

While scalds yelled out the joys of fight. 
Then forth in frenzy would they hic, 
While wildly loose their red locks fly ; 
And, dancing round the blazing pile, 
They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recall 

The boisterous joys of Odin’s hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled 
And brought blithe Christmas back again 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung 3 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed her pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘‘ post and pair.” 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Serubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell 
How, when, and where the monster fell : 
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What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high-tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White skirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made : 
But, O, what maskers richly dight 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
*T was Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


O, THE PLEASANT DAYS OF OLD! 


O, THE pleasant days of old, which so often people 
praise ! 

True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace our 
medern days : 

Bare floors were strewed with rushes, the walls 
let in the cold ; 

O, how they must have shivered in those pleasant 
days of old! 


O, those ancient lords of old, how magnificent 
they were ! 

They threw down and imprisoned kings, — to 
thwart them who might dare ? 

They ruled their serfs right sternly ; they took 
from Jews their gold, — 

Above both law and equity were those great lords 
of old ! 


O, the gallant knights of old, for their valor so 
renowned ! 

With sword and lance and armor strong they 
scoured the country round ; 

And whenever aught to tempt them they met by 
wood or wold, 

By right of sword they seized the prize, — those 
gallant knights of old ! 
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O, the gentle dames of old ! who, quite free from 
fear or pain, 

Could gaze on joust and tournament, and see 
their champions slain ; 

They lived on good beefsteaks and ale, which 
made them strong and bold, — 

O, more like men than women were those gentle 
dames of old ! 


O, those mighty towers of old ! with their turrets, 
moat, and keep, 

Their battlements and bastions, their dungeons 
dark and deep. 

Full many a baron held his court within the 
eastle hold ; 

And many a captive languished there, in those 
strong towers of old. 


O, the troubadours of old! with the gentle min- 
strelsie 

Of hope and joy, or deep despair, whiche’er their 
lot might be ; 

For years they served their ladye-loves ere they 
their passions told, — 

O, wondrous patience must have had those trou- 
badours of old ! 


O, those blessed times of old, with their chivalry 
and state ! 

I love to read their chronicles, which such brave 
deeds relate ; 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, tw hear their 
legends told, — 

But, Heaven be thanked ! I live not in those 


blessed times of old ! 
FRANCES BROWN. 


THE TRUMPETS OF DOOLKARNEIN. 


{In Eastern history are two Iskanders, or Alexanders, who are 
sometimes confounded, and both of whom are called Doolkarnein, 
or the Two-Horned, in allusion to their subjugation of East and 
West, horns being an Oriental symbol of power. 

One of these heroes is Alexander of Macedon ; the other a con- 
queror of more ancient times, who built the marvellous series of 
ramparts on Mount Caucasus, known in fable as the wall of Gog 
and Magog, that is to say, of the people of the North. It reached 
from the Euxine Sea to the Caspian, where its flanks originated the 
subsequent appellation of the Caspian Gates. 


Wirth awful walls, far glooming, that possessed 
The passes ’twixt the snow-fed Caspian foun- 
tains, 
Doolkarnein, the dread lord of East and West, 
Shut up the northern nations in their moun- 
tains ; 
And upon platforms where the oak-trees grew, 
Trumpets he set, huge beyond dreams of 
wonder, 
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Craftily purposed, when his arms withdrew, 
To make him thought still housed there, like 
the thunder: 
And it so fell ; for when the winds blew right, 
They woke these trumpets to their calls of might. 


Unseen, but heard, their calls the trumpets blew, 
Ringing the granite rocks, their only bearers, 
Till the long fear into religion grew, 
And nevermore those heights had human 
darers. 
Dreadful Doolkarnein was an earthly god ; 
His walls but shadowed forth his mightier 
frowning ; 
Armies of giants at his bidding trod 
From realm to realm, king after king dis- 
crowning. 
When thunder spoke, or when the earthquake 
stirred, 
Then, muttering in accord, his host was heard. 


But when the winters marred the mountain 
shelves, 
And softer changes came with vernal mornings, 
Something had touched the trumpets’ lofty selves, 
And less and less rang forth their sovereign 
warnings ; 
Fewer and feebler ; as when silence spreads 
In plague-struck tents, where haughty chiefs, 
left dying, 
Fail by degrees upon their angry beds, 
Till, one by one, ceases the last stern sighing. 
One by one, thus, their breath the trumpets drew, 
- Till now no more the imperious music blew. 


Is he then dead? Can great Doolkarnein die? 
Or can his endless hosts elsewhere be needed ? 
Were the great breaths that blew his minstrelsy 
Phantoms, that faded as himself receded ? 
Or is he angered? Surely he still comes; 
This silence ushers the dread visitation ; 
Sudden will burst the torrent of his drums, 
And then will follow bloody desolation. 
So did feardream ; though now, with not a sound 
To scare good hope, summer had twice crept 
round. 


Then gathered in a band, with lifted eyes, 
The neighbors, and those silent heights as- 
cended. 
Giant, nor aught blasting their bold emprise, 
They met, though twice they halted, breath 
suspended : 
Once, at a coming like a god’s in rage 
With thunderous leaps, — but ’t was the piled 
snow, falling ; 
And once, when in the woods an oak, for age, 
Fell dead, the silence with its groan appalling. 


At last they came where still, in dread array, 
As though they still might speak, the trumpets 
lay. 


Unhurt they lay, like caverns above ground, 
The rifted rocks, for hands, about them cling- 


ing, 
Their tubes as straight, their mighty mouths as 
round 
And firm as when the rocks were first set 
ringing. 


Fresh from their unimaginable mould 
They might have seemed, save that the storms 
had stained them 
With a rich rust, that now, with gloomy gold 
In the bright sunshine, beauteously ingrained 
them. 
Breathless the gazers looked, nigh faint for awe, 
Then leaped, then laughed. What was it now 
they saw ? 


Myriads of birds. Myriads of birds, that filled 
The trumpets all with nests and nestling 
voices ! 
The great, huge, stormy music had been stilled 
By the soft needs that nursed those small, 
sweet noises ! 
O thou Doolkarnein, where is now thy wall ? 
Where now thy voice divine and all thy forces f 
Great was thy cunning, but its wit was small 
Compared with nature’s least and gentlest 
courses. 
Fears and false creeds may fright the realms 
awhile ; 
But heaven and earth abide their time, and smile, 


LEIGH HUNT, 
——@—— 


MAHMOUD. 


THERE came a man, making his hasty moan 

Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 

And erying out, ‘‘ My sorrow is my right, 

And I will see the Sultan, and to-night.” 

“Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, ‘‘is a reverend thing : 

I recognize its right, as king with king ; 

Speak on.” ‘A fiend has got into my house,” 

Exclaimed the staring man, ‘‘and tortures us, — 

One of thine officers ; he comes, the abhorred, 

And takes possession of my house, my board, 

My bed ; —I have two daughters and a wife, 

And the wild villain comes and makes me mad 
with life.” 

“Ts he there now ?” said Mahmoud. 
left 

The house when I did, of my wits bereft, 

And laughed me down the street, because I vowed 

I’d bring the prince himself to lay him in his 
shroud, 


‘No; he 
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I’m mad with want, I’m mad with misery, 
And, O thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for 
thee !” 


The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 

“*Go home, and I will send thee wine and bread”’ 

(For he was poor) ‘‘and other comforts. Go ; 

And should the wretch return, let Sultan Mah- 
moud know.” 


In three days’ time, with haggard eyes and beard, 

And shaken voice, the suitor reappeared, 

And said, ‘‘He’s come.’’ Mahmoud said not a 
word, 

But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword, 

And went with the vexed man. They reach the 
piace, 

And hear a voice, and see a woman’s face, 

That to the window fluttered in affright : 

“Go in,” said Mahmoud, ‘‘and put out the light ; 

But tell the females first to leave the room ; 

And when the drunkard follows them, we come.” 


The man went in. There was a cry, and hark! 

A table falls, the window is struck dark : 

Forth rush the breathless women, and behind 

With curses comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain : the sabres soon cut short the strife, 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his 
bloody life. 


** Now light the light,” the Sultan cried aloud : 
“T was done: he took it in his hand and bowed 
Over the corpse, and looked upon the face ; 
Then turned and knelt, and to the throne of grace 
Put up a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept. 

In reverent silence the beholders wait, 

Then bring him at his call both wine and meat ; 
And when he had refreshed his noble heart, 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 


The man amazed, all mildness now and tears, 
Fell at the Sultan’s feet with many prayers, 
And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light ; then, when he saw the face, 
Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detained him in the place. 


The Sultan said, with a benignant eye, 

“Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 

I could not rid me of a dread, that one 

By whom such daring villanies were done, 

Must be some lord of mine, —ay, e’en perhaps a 
SON. 

For this I had the light put out: but when 

I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 


I knelt and thanked the sovereign Arbiter, 

Whose work I had performed through pain and 
fear ; 

And then I rose and was refreshed with food, 

The first time since thy voice had marred my 


solitude,” 
LEIGH HUNT, 


—S 


THE LEPER. 


“Room for the leper! room!” And as he came 
The ery passed on, —‘‘ Reom for the leper! room!” 


And aside they stood, 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood, — all 
Who met him on his way, —and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came 
A leper with the ashes on his brow, 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying, “‘ Unclean ! unclean !” 


Day was breaking 
When at the altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense-lamp 
Burned with a struggling light, and a low chant 
Swelled through the hollow arches of the roof, 
Like an articulate wail, and there, alone, 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 
Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his 

head 

Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
His costly raiment for the leper’s garb, 
And with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still, 
Waiting to hear his doom : — 


“Depart ! depart, O child 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God, 
For he has smote thee with his chastening rod, 
And to the desert wild 
From all thou lov’st away thy feet must flee, 
That from thy plague his people may be free, 


“Depart ! and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more ; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o’er ; 
And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way ; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 


‘* Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide, 
Nor kneel thee down to dip 
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The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By desert well, or river’s grassy brink. 


“* And pass not thou between 
The weary traveller and the cooling breeze, 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen ; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn or yellow grain. 


“* And now depart ! and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 
Who, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod. 
Depart ! O leper! and forget not God !” 


And he went forth —alone ! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea, he went his way, 
Sick and heart-broken and alone, — to die! 
For God had cursed the leper ! 

It was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Praying that he might be so blest, —to die! 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to 

flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying, “‘ Unclean ! unclean!” and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and, bending o’er 
The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
— ‘* Helon !”’ — the voice was like the master- 
tone 

Of a rich instrument, — most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
“‘Helon! arise!” and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him. 

Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler or sword or spear, — yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 


His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a God, 
Touched with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon ; his hair unshorn 
Fell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 
He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 
As if his heart was moved, and, stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand 
And laid it on his brow, and said, “‘ Be clean !” 
And lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant’s stole. 
His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and worshipped him. 

3 NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


——o—— 
GODIVA. 


Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 

New men, that in the flying of a wheel 

Cry down the past ; not only we, that prate 

Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 
And loathed to see them overtaxed ; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 

The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim Earl who ruled 

In Coventry : for when he laid a tax 

Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamoring, “If we pay, we 


starve !”” 
She sought her lord, and found him, where he 
strode 


About the hall, among his dogs, alone, 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
And prayed him, ‘‘ If they pay this tax, they 
starve.” 
Whereat he stared, replying, half amazed, 
“You would not let your little finger ache 
For suchas these?” *‘ButI would die,” said she. 
He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 
Then filliped at the diamond in her ear ; 
“O, ay, ay, ay, you talk!” ‘ Alas!” she said, 
‘But prove me what it is I would not do.” 
And from a heart as rough as Ksau’s hand, 
He answered, ‘‘ Ride you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it ;” and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 
So left alone, the passions of her mind, 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 
And bade him ery, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
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The people: therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut and window barred. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Earl’s gift ; but ever at a breath 

She lingered, looking like a summer moon 

Ilalf dipt in cloud ; anon she shook her head, 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Uncelad herself in haste ; adown the stair 

Stole on ; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 

The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazoned with armorial gold. 

‘rhen she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses : the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes ;-and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less through all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flowered elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam through the Gothic archways in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity : 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 
Peeped — but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, 
And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancelled a sense misused ; 
And she, that knew not, passed ; and all at once, 
With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless 

noon 
Was clashed and hammered froma hundred towers, 
One after one : but even then she gained 
Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crowned, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name. 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 


—+— 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 


ETERNAL spirit of the chainless mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart, — 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned, — 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, — 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar, — for ’t was trod, 


| Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !— May none those marks efface } 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred, — forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffered chains and courted death : 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven, — who now are one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finished as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have sealed ! 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, — 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left, 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp, — 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun to rise 
For years, —I cannot count them o’er, 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three, yet each alone ; 
We could not moye a single pace, 
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We could not see each other’s face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 
And thus together, yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but pined in heart ; 
T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound, — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 
It might be fancy, — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do — and did — my best, 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven, — 

For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free), — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun ; 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for naught but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 

Which he abhorred to view below. 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 
With joy ;— but not in chains to pine ; 
His spirit withered with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline, — 
And so perchance in sooth did mine ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had followed there the deer and wolf ; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 
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Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave inthralls ; 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made, —- and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knocked ; 
And I have felt the winter's spray 


Wash through the bars when winds were high 


And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food ; 

It was not that ’t was coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care ; 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat. 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 

Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side ; 
But why delay the truth ?— he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand, — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, —and they unlocked his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begged them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine, —it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer, — 
They coldly laughed, and laid him there, 
The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument ! 
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But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired, — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

O God ! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood : — 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors, — this was woe 
Unmixed with such, —but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender, — kind, 
And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloo 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray, — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, — not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I[ was sunk in silence, —lost 

{n this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 
1 listened, but I could not hear, — 

f called, for I was wild with fear ; 

( knew 't was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonishéd ; 

{ called, and thought I heard a sound, — 
{ burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him :—I found him not, 
T only stirred in this black spot, 

T only lived, —TI only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last — the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath, — 


My brothers — both had ceased to breathe. 


I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 
Thad not strength to stir or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive, — 
A frantic feeling when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 
I know not why 
I could not die, 
T had no earthly hope — but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


What next befell me then and there 

T know not well — I never knew. 
First came the loss of light and air, 

And then of darkness too ; 
T had no thought, no feeling — none : 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist ; 
For all was blank and bleak and gray ; 
It wag not night, — it was not day ; 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight ; 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness, without a place : 
There were no stars—no earth— no time — 
No check —no change — no good — no crime ; 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death : — 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless 


A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, — 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track, 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 

That bird was perched, as fond and tam 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me. 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more. 

It seemed, like me, to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
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I saw them, — and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high, — their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channelled rock and broken bush 3 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, And they seemed joyous each and all ; 
A frown upon the atmosphere, The eagle rode the rising blast, 
That hath no business to appear Methought he never flew so fast 


None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise : 
For — Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’t was mortal, — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
‘Lone —as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 


When skies are blue and earth is gay. As then to me he seemed to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled, — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

It was as in a new-dug grave 

Closing o’er one we sought to save, 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 


A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 

I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was :— my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part ; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 


It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count, —I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, 

lL asked not why and recked not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage, and all my own ! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home ; 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watched them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill, — yet, strange to tell } 
In quiet we had learned to dwell, — 


I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape : 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me : 
No child, — no sire, —no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 
{ thought of this and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet ofa loving eye. 
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My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a Jong communion tends 
To make us what we are : — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 


LORD BYRON. 


—— ann 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Ort have I seen, at some cathedral door, 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with 
leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers ! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
\ thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers ! 
Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 
What passionate outery of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medizyval miracle of song ! 


I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 

Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with 

thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 
The congregation of the dead make room 

For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 

The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 

Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below ; 
And then a voice celestial, that begins 

With the pathetic. words, ‘‘ Although your sins 

As scarlet be,” and ends with “‘as the snow.” 
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With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and aliits splendors came; 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 

Thou makest full confession ; and a gleam, 

As if the dawn on some dark forest cast, 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 

Lethé and Eunoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 

above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host ! 


O star of morning and of liberty ! 

O bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be ! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Ave footpaths for the thought of Italy ! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


fos 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 
FROM “THE SCHOOLMISTRESS.” 


In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame : 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame ; 
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And ofttimes, on vagaries idly bent, 
For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are sorely 
shent. 


Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 

Emblem right meet of decency does yield: 

Her apron dyed in grain, as blue, I trowe, 

As is the harebell that adorns the field : 

And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 

Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear en- 

twined, 

With dark distrust, and sad repentance filled ; 

And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction joined, 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind. 


A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air : 
*T was simple russet, but it was her own ; 
*T was her own country bred the flock so fair, 
*T was her own labor did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils, ranged around, 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 

And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight 

on ground. 


Albeit ne flattery did corrupt her truth, 
Ne pompous title did debauch her ear ; 
Goody, good-woman, gossip, n’aunt forsooth, 
Or dame, the sole additions she did hear ; 
Yet these she challenged, these she held right 
dear : 

Ne would esteem him act as mought behove, 
Who should not honor eld with these revere ; 
For never title yet so mean could prove, 

But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 


In elbow-chair (like that of Scottish stem, 

By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is placed) 

The matron sat; and some with rank she graced, 

(The source of children’s and of courtiers’ pride!) 

Redressed affronts, —for vile affronts there 

passed ; 

And warned them not the fretful to deride, 

But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 


Right well she knew each temper to descry, 
To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise ; 
Some with vile copper-prize exalt on high, 
And some entice with pittance small of praise ; 
And other some with baleful sprig she ’frays : 
Even absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she 
sways ; 
Forewarned, if little bird their pranks behold, 
*T’ will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 


Lo! now with state she utters her command ; 

Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair, 

Their books of stature small they take in hand, 

Which with pellucid horn securéd are, 

To save from finger wet the letters fair : 

The work so gay, that on their back is seen, 

St. George’s high achievements does declare ; 

On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been, 
Kens the forthcoming rod, — unpleasing sight, I 

ween ! 


But now Dan Pheebus gains the middle sky, 

And Liberty unbars her prison door ; 

And like a rushing torrent out they fly ; 

And now the grassy cirque han covered o’er 

With boisterous revel rout and wild uproar ; 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they run. 

Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, I im- 

plore ; 

For well may freedom erst so dearly won 

Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, 


—_e— 


THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 


’"T was a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall and slender, and sallow and dry ; 
His form was bent and his gait was slow, 
His long thin hair was as white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye ¢ 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
“Let us be happy down here below ; 
The living should live, though the dead be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history too ; 

He took the little ones up on his knee, 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew: 

“Learn while you ’re young,” he often said, 
‘«There ’s much to enjoy down here below; 

Life for the living and rest for the dead !” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 

The rod was hardly known in his school, -— 

Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones ; 

‘‘ Besides, it is painful,” he sometimes said ; 
‘“We should make life pleasant down here 

below, 

The living need charity more than the dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His rooms were quiet and neat and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor ; 
“‘T need so little,” he often said ; 
“And my friends and relatives here below 
‘Won't litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


But the pleasantest times that he had, of all, 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass, 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor’s wall, 
Making an unceremonious call, 
Over a pipe and friendly glass : 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 
Of the many he tasted here below ; 
** Who has no cronies had better be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 

Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace, 

Till the house grew merry, from cellar to tiles. 
«‘T’m a pretty old man,” he gently said, 

“*T have lingered a long while here below ; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Ife smoked his pipe in the balmy air 

Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving his tenderest kisses there, 

On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown ; 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said, 

*T was a glorious world, down here below ; 
“Why wait for happiness till we are dead ?” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered, 
comestnt = 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head, — 
There were angels waiting for him, I know ; 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, — 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago ! 
GEORGE ARNOLD, 
_— 


THE SETTLER. 


His echoing axe the settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 

And, rushing, thundering, down were flung 
The Titans of the wood ; 


Loud shrieked the eagle, as he dashed. 


| From out his mossy nest, which crashed 


With its supporting bough, 


| And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 


On the wolf’s haunt below. 


Rude was the garb and strong the frame 
Of him who plied his ceaseless toil : 

To form that garb the wildwood game 
Contributed their spoil ; 

The soul that warmed that frame disdained 

The tinsel, gaud, and glare that reigned 
Where men their crowds collect ; 

The simple fur, untrimmed, unstained, 
This forest-tamer decked. 


The paths which wound mid gorgeous trees, 

The stream whose bright lips kissed theii 
flowers, 

The winds that swelled their harmonies 
Through those sun-hiding bowers, 

The temple vast, the green arcade, 

The nestling vale, the grassy glade, 
Dark cave, and swampy lair ; 

These scenes and sounds majestic made 
His world, his pleasures, there. 


His roof adorned a pleasant spot ; 
Mid the black logs green glowed the grain, 
And herbs and plants the woods knew not 
Throve in the sun and rain. 
The smoke-wreath curling o’er the dell, 
The low, the bleat, the tinkling bell, 
All made a landscape strange, 
Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change. 


The violet sprung at spring’s first tinge, 
The rose of summer spread its glow, 

The maize hung out its autumn fringe, 
Rude winter brought his snow ; 

And still the lone one labored there, 

His shout and whistle broke the air, 
As cheerily he plied 

His garden-spade, or drove his share 
Along the hillock’s side. 


He marked the fire-storm’s blazing flood 
Roaring and crackling on its path, 

And scorching earth, and melting wood, 
Beneath its greedy wrath ; 

He marked the rapid whirlwind shoot, 

Trampling the pine-tree with its foot, 
And darkening thick the day 

With streaming bough and severed rot, 
Hurled whizzing on its way. 
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His gaunt hound yelled, his rifle flashed, 
The grim bear hushed his savage growl ; 
In blood and foam the panther gnashed 
His fangs, with dying howl ; 
The fleet deer ceased its flying bound, 
Its snarling wolf-foe bit the ground, 
And, with its moaning cry, 
The beaver sank beneath the wound 
Its pond-built Venice by. 


Humble the lot, yet his the race, 
When Liberty sent forth her ery, 
Who thronged in conflict’s deadliest place, 
To fight, — to bleed, — to die! 
Who cumbered Bunker’s height of red, 
By hope through weary years were led, 
And witnessed Yorktown’s sun 
Blaze on a nation’s banner spread, 
A nation’s freedom won. 
ALFRED B. STREET. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


WITHIN the sober realm of leafless trees, 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air ; 
Like some tanned reaper, in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The gray barns looking from their hazy hills, 
O’er the dun waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed further and the stream sang 
low, 
As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow. 


The embattled forests, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood like some sad, beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 


On slumb’rous wings the vulture held his flight ; 
The dove scarce heard its sighing mate’s com- 
plaint ; 
And, like a star slow drowning in the light, 
The village church-vane seemed to pale and 
faint. 


The sentinel-cock upon the hillside crew, — 
Crew thrice, — and all was stiller than before ; 
Silent, till some replying warden blew 
His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay, within the elm’s tall crest, 
Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged 
young ; 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 
By every light wind like a censer swung ; — 


Where sang the noisy martens of the eaves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near, — 
Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest and a plenteous year ; — 


Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings 2 
morn, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy east : — 
All now was sunless, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 
And croaked the crow through all the dreamy 
gloom ; 
Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 
Made echo to the distant cottage-loom. 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 
The spiders moved their thin shrouds night by 
night, 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 
Sailed slowly by, —passed noiseless out of 
sight. 


Amid all this — in this most cheerless air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the Year stood there 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch, — 


Amid all this, the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron with monotonous 
tread 
Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyless mien 
Sat, like a fate, and watched the flying thread. 


She had known Sorrow, — he had walked with 
her, 
Oft supped, and broke the bitter ashen crust ; 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer 
bloom, 
Her country summoned and she gave her all ; 
And twice War bowed to her his sable plume, — 
Re-gave the swords to rust upon the wall. 


Re-gave the swords, but not the hand that drew 
And struck for Liberty the dying blow ; 

Nor him who, to his sire and country true, 
Fell mid the ranks of the invading foe. 
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Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmur of a hive at noon ; 
Long, bu: not loud, the memory of the gone 
Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulous 
tune. 


At last the thread was snapped ; her head was 
bowed ; 
Life dropt the distaff through his hands se- 
rene ; 
And loving neighbors smoothed her careful 
shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the autumn 


scene, 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 


—e— 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 
FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT,” ACT II. SC. 7. 


Aut the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
Ilis Acts being seven ages. At first the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
Then the whining School-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the Lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

Justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, — 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered Pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, — 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


And then the 


——~— 


GIRLHOOD. 


AN exquisite incompleteness, blossom  fore- 
shadowing fruit ; 
A sketch faint in its beauty, with promise of 
future worth ; 


A plant with some leaves unfolded, and the rest 
asleep at its root, 
To deck with their future sweetness the fairest 
thing on the earth. 


Womanhood, wifehood, motherhood—each a 
possible thing, 
Dimly seen through the silence that lies be- 
tween then and now ; 
Something of each and all has woven a magic 


ring, 
Linking the three together in glory on girl- 
hood’s brow. 
ANONYMOUS. 
—_oe— 
SONG. 


How near to good is what is fair, 
Which we no sooner see, 

But with the lines and outward air 
Our senses taken be. 

We wish to see it still, and prove 
What ways we may deserve ; 

We court, we praise, we more than love, 
We are not grieved to serve. 


BEN JONSON. 
—4— 
ADAM AND EVE. 


FROM ‘PARADISE LOST,” BOOK IVe 


| Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 


Godlike erect, with native honor clad 

In naked majesty, seemed lords of all 

And worthy seemed ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
(Severe, but in true filial freedom placed,) 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 
For contemplation he and valor formed ; 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him : 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared. 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadornéd golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And by her yielded, by him best received, 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 


So passed they naked on, nor shunned the sight 
Of God or angel ; for they thought no ill: 
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So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair, 

That ever since in love’s embraces met : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Under a tuft of shade that on a green 

Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side 

They sat them down: and, after no more toil 

Of their sweet gardening labor than sufficed 

To recommend cool Zephyr, and made ease 

More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 

More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell, 

Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 

Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 

On the soft downy bank damasked with flowers : 

The savory pulp they chew, and in the rind, 

Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream ; 

Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 

Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 

Fair couple, linked in happy nuptial league, 

Alone as they. About them frisking played 

All beasts of the Earth, since wild, and of all chase 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den ; 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambolled before them ; the unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreathed 

His little proboscis ; close the serpent sly, 

Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded ; others on the grass 

Couched, and now filled with pasture gazing sat, 

Or bedward ruminating ; for the Sun, 

Declined, was hastening now with prone career 

To the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 


Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose. 
MILTON, 


CLEOPATRA. 


FROM ‘‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” ACT II. SC. 2. 


Enoparsus. The barge she sat in, like a bur- 

nished throne, 

Burned on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were lovesick with them; the oars 
were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggared all description: she did lie 

In her pavilion (cloth-of-gold of tissue), 

O’erpicturing that Venus, where we see 

The fancy outwork nature ; on each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With divers-colored fans, whose wind did seem 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 
AGRIPPA, O, rare for Antony ! 
Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthronéd in the market-place, did sit alone, 


‘Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 


Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 
AGR. Rare Egyptian ! 
Eno. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper : she replied, 
It should be better he became her guest ; 
Which she entreated. Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘‘No” woman heard 
speak, 
Being barbered ten times o’er, goes to the feast ; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 
Agr. Royal wench ! 
Mercanas. NowAntonymust leave herutterly. 
Eno. Never ; he will not : 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. For vilest things 
Become themselves in her ; that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


—_o—- 


THE VANITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


THEY course the glass, and let it take no rest ; 

They pass and spy who gazeth on their face ; 

They darkly ask whose beauty seemeth best ; 

They hark and mark who marketh most their 
grace ; 

They stay their steps, and stalk a stately pace ; 

They jealous are of every sight they see ; 

They strive to seem, but never care to be. 


What grudge and grief our joys may then sup- 
press, 
To see our hairs, which yellow were as gold, 
Now gray as glass ; to feel and find them less ; 
To scrape the bald skull which was wont to hold 
Our lovely locks with curling sticks controul’d ; 
To look in glass, and spy Sir Wrinkle’s chair 
Set fast on fronts which erst were sleek and fair 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE 
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THE TOILET. 
FROM ‘THE RAPE OF THE LOCK," CANTO I. 


AND now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transformed te combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billets-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, while others plait the gown ; 
And Betty ’s praised for labors not her own. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 
ay 


FREEDOM IN DRESS. 


FROM “EPICGINE; OR, THE SILENT WOMAN,” ACT I, SC, 1 


STILL to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed, — 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, — 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art : 


They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
BEN JONSON, 


—_-—- 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER. 


A swEET disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 


An erring lace, which here and there 
Inthralls the erimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 
A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
A careless shoestring, in whose tie 
IT see a wild civility ; — 
Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 


—_@— 


SILLY FAIR. 


WHEN Lesbia first I saw, so heavenly fair, 
With eyes so bright and with that awful air, 

I thought my heart which durst so high aspire 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot spoke, 
Forth from her coral lips such folly broke, 

Like balm the trickling nonsense healed my 


wound, 
And what her eyes inthralled her tongue un- 
bound. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, 
—_¢— 
CONSTANCY. 


ONE eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 
To gold converting, one by one, 
The ripples of the mighty river, 
Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl, with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated, — 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair ! 


She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shinizg hand, 
I could have sworn ’t was silver flowing. 
Her words were three, and not one more, 
What could Diana’s motto be ? 
The siren wrote upon the shore, — 
“ Death, not inconstancy !” 


And then her two large languid eyes 

So turned on mine, that, devil take me! 
I set the air on fire with sighs, 

And. was the fool she chose to make me ! 
Saint Francis would have been deceived 

With such an eye and such a hand ; 
But one week more, and I believed 


As much the woman as the sand. 
ANONYMOUS, 
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TO IANTHE, SLEEPING. 
FROM “QUEEN MAB”: I. 


How wonderful is Death ! 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the morn 
When, throned on ocean’s wave, 

It blushes o’er the world : 
Yet both so passing wonderful ! 


Hath then the gloomy Power, 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 

Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 

That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putretaction’s breath 

Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin ! 

Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 

On which the lightest heart might moralize ? 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 

Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness ? 
Will Ianthe wake again, 
And give that faithful bosom joy, 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture from her smile ? 


Yes! she will wake again, 
Although her glowing limbs are motionless, 
And silent those sweet lips, 
Once breathing eloquence 
That might have soothed a tiger’s rage, 
Or thawed the cold heurt of a conqueror. 
Her dewy eyes are closed, 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 
The baby Sleep is pillowed : 
Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride, 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 


A gentle start convulsed Ianthe’s frame : 
Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed ; 
Moveless awhile the dark blue orbs remained. 
She looked around in wonder, and beheld 
Henry, who kneeled in silence by her couch, 
Watching her sleep with looks of speechless love, 
And the bright-beaming stars 
That through the casement shone. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


THE BELLS. 
Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, — 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
Irom the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear the mellow wedding bells -— 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony fore- 
tells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she Aeris 
On the moon! 
O, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 


Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In theclamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In « mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic 
fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor, 
Now — now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
O the bells, bells, bells, 
What a tale their terror tells 
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Of despair ! 
How they clang and clash and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
‘How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of 
the bells, — 
Of the bells, — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 


Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Tron belis ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
in that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone, — 
They are neither man nor woman, — 
They are neither brute nor human, — 
They are ghouls : 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls, 
A pean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of the bells ! 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells, — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells, — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, — 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
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In a happy Runiec rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells, — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, — 


To the tolling of the bells, 


Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 


Bells, bells, bells, — 


To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
—_e—- 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 


Sabbata pango ; 
Funera plango ; 
Solemnia clango. 


INSCRIPTION ON AN OLD B&LL: 


Wirs deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 


On this I ponder 
‘Where’er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee, — 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate 5 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine. 


For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry, knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling 

“*Old Adrian’s Mole” in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, — 

And eymbals glorious 

Swinging uproarious 

In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame ; 


But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly. 
O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow ; 
While on tower and kiosko 
In St. Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 


Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them ; 
But there ’s an anthem 
More dear to me, — 
*T is the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


FRANCIS MAHONY (Father Prout). 


—_+— 


CITY BELLS. 
FROM ‘THE LAY OF ST. ALOY'S.” 


Loup and clear 
From the St. Nicholas tower, on the listening 
ear, 
With solemn swell, 
The deep-toned bell 
Flings to the gale a funeral knell ; 
And hark ! -—at its sound, 
As a cunning old hound, 
When he opens, at once causes all the young 
whelps 
Of the cry to put in their less dignified yelps, 
So the little bells all, 
No matter how small, 
From the steeples both inside and outside the 
wall, 
With bell-metal throat 
Respond to the note, 
And join the lament that a prelate so pious is 
Forced thus to leave his disconsolate diocese, 
Or, as Blois’ Lord May’r 
Is heard to declare, 
“Should leave this here world for to go to that 
there.” 


RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 
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THOSE EVENING BELLS. 


TuHOsE evening bells! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! 


Those joyous hours are passed away ; 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so ’t will be when I am gone, — 
That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 


THOMAS MOORE, 


—¢~— 


CARILLON. 


In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
tang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges, 


Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


But amid my broken slumbers 

Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 

Of the silent land of trances 

Haye their solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city, 
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And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes and roundelays, 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities ! 
For by night the drowsy ear 

Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 

But deeming it no more, alas ! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 


Yet perchance a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 

In the narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 

Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a calm delight 

To the poet’s melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, ' 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing, 


And wakes, and finds his slumberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 


Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 

In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Blé, 
Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from the Belfry 

Of that quaint old Flemish city. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
—o— 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


FROM “THE BIRTHDAY.” 


But chief — surpassing all —a cuckoo clock ! 

That crowning wonde1 ! miracle of art ! 

How have I stood entranced uncounted minutes, 

With held-in breath, and eyes intently fixed 

On that small magic door, that when complete 

The expiring hour — the irreversible — 

Flew open with a startling suddenness 

That, though expected, sent the rushing blood 

In mantling flushes o’er my upturned face ; 

And as the bird, (that more than mortal fowl !) 

With perfect mimicry of natural tone, 

Note after note exact Time’s message told, 

How my heart’s pulse kept time with the charmed 
voice ! 

And when it ceased made simultaneous pause 

As the small door clapt to, and all was still. 


CAROLINE BOWLES (MRS, SOUTHEY). 


TLE 


OZYMANDIAS OF EGYPT. 


I Mer a traveller from an antique land 
Who said; Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 
**My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


1”? 


— > 


ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY AT BEL- 
ZONYS EXHIBITION. 


AnD thou hast walked about (how strange a 
story !) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 
Thou hast a tongue, —come, let us hear its 


tune ; 
Thou ’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, 
mummy ! 


Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, — 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh and limbs and 
features. 


Tell us —for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame ? 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 


Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade, — 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played ? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest, — if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priesteraft never owns its juggles. 


Perhaps that very hand, now pinioned flat, 

Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass : 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat ; 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 
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Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled ; 
. For thou wert dead and buried and embalmed 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develop — if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have 
seen — 
How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 
Or, was it then so old that history’s pages 
Contained no record of its early ages ? 


Still silent ! incommunicative elf! 
Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; 
But prithee tell us something of thyself, 
Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen, what strange adventures 
numbered ? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended 
We have, above ground, seen some strange 
mutations : 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, 
New worlds have risen, we have lost old na- 
tions ; 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering 
tread, — 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis ; 
And shook the pyramids with fear and wonde., 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 


If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold: 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled ; 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed 
that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 


Statue of flesh, —immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, — who quit’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence ! 
Thou wilt hearnothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its 
warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost forever ? 
O, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom ! 
HORACE SMITH. 


—¢——— 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 


TxHov still unravished bride of quietness ! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loath ? 
What mad pursuit ? What struggles to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare. 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal, — yet do not 
grieve : 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss ; 
~ Forever wilt thou love, and sne be fair ! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And happy melodist, unweariéd, 
Forever piping songs forever new ; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love ! 
Forever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
Forever panting and forever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets forevermore 
Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e’er return, 


FRAGMENTS. 


bie. 


eee 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other wo 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 
“* Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
- Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
JOHN KEATS, 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE Kine oF Day. 


O thou that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion lke the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads . . . 

O Sun! 


Paradise Lost, Book iw. MILTON, 


Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 
King Richard Il,, Act iii. Se, 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, ana the mountain’s brow, 
Tllumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo! now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colored air, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wand’ring 

streams, 

High gleaming from afar. 


The Seasons ; Summer. THOMSON, 


SUNSLCT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Their rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 


Or seemed fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever decked, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shivered brows displayed, 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops’ sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 


The Lady of the Lake, Cant. i. SCOTT, 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon 3 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 
The Eve of Election. J. G. WHITTIER. 


THE Port’s RETIREMENT. 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow ; 
Society is all but rude 

To this delicious solitude. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide : 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 
The Garden (Translated), A. MARVELL. 


EDEN. 


Yea, more, 
A heaven on earth : for blissful paradise 
Of God the garden was, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted. 


Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON, 


ATHENS. 


On the Hgean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
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Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 


Paradise Regained, Book iv. MILTON, 


Rome. 
O Rome! my country ! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! 
The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 


Childe Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON. 


TEMPLE OF THE CLITUMNUS. 


But thou, Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave 

Of the most living crystal that was e’er 

The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 

Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost 
rear 

Thy grassy banks... . 

And on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 

Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales, 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 

Down where the shallower wave still tells its 

bubbling tales. 


Childe Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON, 


Tur Fant oF TERNI. 


The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters ! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture. 


Childe Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON, 


VENICE. 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far times, when many a subject land 

Looked to the wingtd Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hun- 

dred isles ! 


Childe Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON, 
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AN ITALIAN RAVINE. 


Beneath this crag, 

Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yawns ; below, 
You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars and yews and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is matted into one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday here 
"Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night. 

The Cenci. SHELLEY. 


THE River THAMES. 


My eye descending from the Hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 
Thames ! the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 


Though with those streams he no resemblance 
hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold : 

His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing 

And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 


No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s 
toil ; 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows ; 
First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Cooper's Hill. SIR J. DENHAM, 


MacBetn’s CAstTLe. 


Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat : the 
air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo, ... The heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have ob- 
served, 
The air is delicate. 


Macbeth, Acti, Sc. 6. SHAKESPEARF. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 


Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might — the majesty of Loveliness ? 


The Bride of Abydos, Cant. i. BYROX, 


FRAGMENTS. oN 


Framed in the prodigality of nature. 
King Richard Ill., Acti, Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


First likes the whole, then separates what he sees; 


On several parts a several praise bestows, 
The ruby lips, the well-proportioned nose, 
The snowy skin, and raven-glossy hair, 

The dimpled cheek, and forehead rising fair, 
And e’en in sleep itself, a smiling air. 


From thence his eyes descending viewed the rest, 
Her plump round arms, white hands, and heaving 


breast. 


Cymon and Iphigenta. DRYDEN. 


That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Othello, Act v. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandalled were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
I guess, ’t was frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she, — 
Beautifnl exceedingly ! 
Christabel. S. T. COLERIDGE, 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore. 
Rich and Rare, 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
Romeo and Fultet, Acti. Sc. 5. 


Alas ! how little can a moment show 
Of an eye where feeling plays 
In ten thousand dewy rays ; 
A face o’er which a thousand shadows go. 
The Triad. WORDSWORTH. 


Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye. 
Romec and Fulret, Act ii. Sc. 4. 


The fringéd curtains of thine eye advance. 
The Tempest, Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. 
Beppo. BYRON. 


As she fled fast through sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her played, 
Blowing the ringlets from the braid. 


Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. TENNYSON. 


MOORE, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face. 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace — 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 
The Lady of the Lake, Cant. i. SCOTT 


Her pretty feet 
Like snailes did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they playéd at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in agen. 


Upon her Feet. R. HERRICK. 


No longer shall thy bodice, aptly laced, 
From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 
That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 


Henry and Emma. M. PRIOR. 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she. 
The Princesse TENNYSON. 
It was a lovely sight to see 
The Lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak-tree. 
Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 
Kneeling in the moonlight, 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale, — 
Her face, O, call it fair, not pale. 
Christabvel. S. T, COLERIDGE, 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow : 
Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE, 


Hor. Isaw him once: he was a goodly king 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
T shall not look upon his like again. 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 
Ay, every inch a king. 
King Lear, Act iv. Sc. 6. SHAKESPEARE 
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The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers ! 


Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


The wealthy curléd darlings of our nation. 
Othello, Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. 
As You Like It, Acti. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE, 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 3 SHAKESPEARE. 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced 
villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living-dead man. 


Comedy of Errors, Act v. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 


Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 
To whom I am a neighbor, and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born, 
Where Pheebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incision for your love, 


To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 
Merchant of Venice, Act ii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were ’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 


King Henry 1V., Part I. Actii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 


Fultus Cesar, Acti. Sc, 2 SHAKESPEARE, 


The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
Sonnet LXX, SHAKESPEARE. 


My tables, my tables, — meet it is, I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


CoNnDITIONS OF LIFE. 


My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Sonnet CXT. SHAKESPEARE. 


I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet), 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 

That were embattailed and ranked in Kent : 


DESCRIPTIVE POEMS. 


Another lean, unwashed attificer 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death. 


King Fohn, Act iv. Sc, 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


Mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers. 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act v. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged ; a terrible show ! 


The Beggar's Opera, Act iii. Sc. 2. J. Gay. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. 


Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. Sc. SHAKESPEARE. 


O, now, forever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 
Farewell the pluméd troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation ’s gone ! 

Othello, Act iii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE, 


Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast 


Ready with every nod to tumble down. 
King Richard I11., Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE, 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 
King Richard II., Act iii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will. 


Hamlet, Act iv. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE, 


Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength. 
King Richard II1., Act Vv. Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE, 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 


To that bad eminence. 


Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS — WOMEN. 
A maid 
That paragons description and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens 
And in th’ essential vesture of creation 


Does bear all excellency. 


Othello, Act ii, Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE, 


FRAGMENTS. 


T have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent 
shames, 
In angel whiteness, beat away those blushes. 


Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


Ladies like variegated tulips show, 

‘Tis to their changes half their charms we owe. 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 

Their happy spots the nice admirer take. 


Moral Essays, Part IT. POPE. 


Or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears ; — why she, even she 
(O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourned longer) married with my 
uncle, 
My father’s brother. 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 2 SHAKESPEARE, 


T have no other but a woman’s reason ; 
I think him so because I think him so. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


Had she been true, 

If heaven would make me such another world 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 
Othello, Act v. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 
Taco. Come on, come on; you are pictures 

out of doors, 

Bells in your parlors, wild-cats in your kitchens, 

Saints in ae iattes devils ae offended. 


For I am nothing if mbt eritical. 


DESDEMONA. But ae praise couldst 
thou bestow on a desérving woman indeed ? . 
Taco. She that was ever fair and never proud, 
Had tongue at will and yet was never loud, 
Never lacked gold and yet went never gay, 
Fled from her wish, and yet said, — ‘‘ Now I 
may;” 
She that being angered, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure fly ; 
She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail ; 
She that could think and ne’er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following and not look behind ; 
She was a wight, — if ever such wight were, — 
Des. To do what? 
Iago. To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. 
Des. O, most lame and impotent conclusion ! 
Othello, Act tis Sc. t- SHAKESPEARE, 
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Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, — an excellent thing in woman, 


King Lear, Act v. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 


Romeo and Fuliet, Activ. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 

To a Young Lady, WORDSWORTH, 


Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected. 


Irene. J. R. LOWELL. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS — MEN. 


Patience, my lord ! why, ’t is the soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues ‘tis nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

The Honest Whore, Part I, Acti. Sc. 12. T. DEKKER, 


O, could I flow like thee,* and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not 
dull ; 
Strong muons rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Cooper's H7vl. SIR J. DENHAM, 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 

Lofty, and sour to them that loved him not ; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as 
summer. 


King Henry VIIT., Activ. Sc. 2 SHAKESPEARE, 


Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravishéd, 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 
Love's Labor Lost, Act ii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


Frank, haughty, rash, —the Rupert of debate. 


The New Timon, Part I. E. BULWER-LYTTON, 


For though I am not splenetive and rash, 
Yet have I in me something dangerous. 
Hamlet, Act v. Sc. i SHAKESPEARE, 


Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter: that, when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 

King Henry V., dcti. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE, 


A Daniel come to judgment!... 
O wise young judge ! 


Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Sc. 1. SHAKESPRARE. 


* The river Thames. 
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DESCRIPTIVE POEMS. 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 


Love's Labor Lost, Act ii. Sc. 16 SHAKESPEARE, 
As merry as the day is long. 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act ii. Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE. 


In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about 
thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Spectator, No. 68. J- ADDISON. 


Who the silent man can prize, 

If a fool he be or wise ? 

Yet, though lonely seem the wood, 
Therein may lurk the beast of blood ; 
Often bashful looks conceal 

Tongue of fire and heart of steel ; 
And deem not thou in forest gray, 
Every dappled skin thy prey, 

Lest thou rouse, with luckless spear, 
The tiger for the fallow-deer ! 


The Gulistan. BISHOP HEBER. 


A shallow brain behind a senior’s mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask, 

The solemn fop ; significant and budge ; 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 


Conversation. COWPER. 
A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 
Winter's Tale, Act iv. Sc. 2 SHAKESPEARE. 


Dubious is such a scrupulous good man — 

Yes — you may catch him tripping if you can, 

He would not, with a peremptory tone, 

Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 

With hesitation admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes — presumes —it may be so. 
Conversation. COWPER. 

Seemed washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water. 

Miss Kilmansegg- T. Hoop. 

In a bondman’s key, 

With ’bated breath, and whisp’ring humbleness. 


Merchant of Venice, Acti. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 
I am the very pink of courtesy. 
Romeo and Fuliet, Act ii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE, 


Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep, 

And in his simple show he harbors treason. 

The fox barks not, when he would steal the lamb. 
King Henry VI., Part II. Act iii. Se. 1 SHAKESPEARE, 


All was false and hollow ; though his tongue 

Dropped manna, and could make the worse 
appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low ; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful: yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began. 


Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON. 


A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


Yet do I fear thy nature : 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness. 
Macbeth, Act iSe. 5: SHAKESPEARE- 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

A safe companion and an easy friend 

Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 
Epitaph on Gay. POPE. 


Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 


Retaliation. GOLDSMITH. 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 

King Henry IV., Part II. Act iv. Sc. 4 SHAKESPEARE, 


He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 


Don Fuan, Cant. iii. BYRON. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands ; 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 


Retirement. COWPER. 


A lazy lolling sort, 
Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 
Of ever-listless idlers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 
There too, my Paridell ! she marked thee there, 
Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 


The Dunciad, Book iv. POPE. 


I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then, must you 
speak 
Of one that loved, not wisely, but too well ; 
Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe ; of one, whose subdued 
eyes, 


FRAGMENTS, 
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Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Set you down this. 
Othello, Act v. Sc.2. SHAKESPEARE, 


Moons. 


Unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab. 
A scullion ! 
Fie upon ’t! Foh! 
Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. 2. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself, 


But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 


Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE, 


A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 


Taming of the Shrew, Act v. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had he rained 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head, 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips, 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, — 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience: but, alas, to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at ! 
Othello, Activ. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 
Thy knotted and combinéd locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 


Hamlet, Acti. Sc. 5» 


SHAKESPEARE, 


I feel my sinews slacken with the fright, 
And a cold sweat thrills down o’er all my limbs, 
As if I were dissolving into water. 


The Tempest. DRYDEN, 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind : 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 


King Richard Il., Act v. Sc. 6. SHAKESPEARE. 


I cannot speak, tears so obstruct my words, 
And choke me with unutterable joy. 


Catus Marius. T. OTWAY. 


Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took, 

Friends to congratulate their friends made haste ; 

And long-inveterate foes saluted as they passed. 
Threnodia Augustalis, DRYDEN. 

There is a mood 

(I sing not to the vacant and the young), 

There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 

That wings the soul and points her to the skies. 
Ruins of Romes J. DYER. 


BATTLE. 


By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 

Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from 

their lair, 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 

All join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 

The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And havyoe searce for joy can number their array. 

Childe Harold, Cant. i. BYRON. 


From the glittering staff unfurled 

Th’ imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich imblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 
At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


PAnic. 


Such a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON. 


DISTANCE. 
How he fell 
From heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star. 


Paradtse Lost, Book i. MILTON. 


What! will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom ? 


Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE, 
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DESCRIPTIVE POEMS, 


St. Prtrr’s AT Rome. 


Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonize, 
All musical in its immensities ; 
Rich marbles, richer painting, shrines where 
flame 
The lamps of gold, and haughty dome which 
vies 
In air with earth’s chief structures, though 
their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground, —and this the cloud 
must claim. 
Here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 
Childe Harold, Cart. iv. BYRON. 


THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. 


Or view the lord of the unerring bow, 

The god of life, and poesy, and light, — 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 

The shaft hath just been shot, —the arrow 

bright ' 

With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


But in his delicate form — a dream of love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above, 
And maddened in that vision — are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest, 
A ray of immortality, and stood, 

Starlike, around, until they gathered to a god! 
Childe Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON, 


A Lapy’s CHAMBER. 


The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 
But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet : 
The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 
The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 
But Christabel the lamp will trim. 
She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 
While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 
Sank down upon the floor below. 


\ Chrtstabel. S. T. COLERIDGE, 


Music. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled. 


Comus. MILTON, 


PERFECTION. 


To gild refinéd gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


King Fohn, Activ. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


ANTHOLOGY. 


Infinite riches in a little room. 


The Few of Malta, Acti. C. MARLOWE. 
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